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DR. TALMAGE IN 


‘ALL aboard for Jerusalem !” Glad that we 
came now instead of some years hence, when 
much of the religious romance will have been 
banished forever. A banker of Joppa, assisted by 
others, is about to begin to build a railroad from 
Joppa to Jerusalem. When this railroad is done, 
the steam-whistle will be heard at Joppa, and the 
conductors’ cry, ‘* All aboard for Jerusalem !” 
Then branch roads will be built, and the cry 
will be: ‘‘ Twenty minutes for dinner at Naza- 
reth !” “* Change cars for Damascus !” “ All out 
for the Grand Trunk to Nineveh !” and camel and 
mule and dragoman will go their way, and light- 
ning wheel will be substituted for hoof and dili- 
gence ! 

* * * * * * 

Now it is Monday morning, and we are on the 
way to Jerusalem. Along the route I am amazed 
beyond expression at the boldness and jaggedness 
of the scenery of the Holy Land. I expected to 
see it rough, but not Alpinian and Sierra Neva- 
dian in grandeur. The hills are amphitheatres, 
piled-up galleries of gray rock, with intervals of 
soil-brown and maroon, until the eye and head 
and heart surrender, and the lips that were for a 
long while exclamatory become speechless. 

Before sundown we will see Jerusalem. I never 
had such high expectations of seeing any place as 
of seeing the holy city. I think my feelings may 
be slightly akin to that of the Christian just about 
to enter the heavenly Jerusalem. My ideas re- 
garding the earthly Jerusalem are bewildering. 
Have I not seen pictures of it ? Oh, yes, but they 
have only increased the bewilderment. They 
were taken from a variety of stand-points. If 
twenty artists attempt to picture Brooklyn or 
New York, they will plant their cameras at dif- 
ferent places and take as many different pictures. 
I must see the city with my own eyes. I must 
walk around about it, and “tell the towers 
thereof.” 

* * * * * * 

Arrived in Jerusalem, the first place we seek is 
Mount Calvary. 

This noonday hour on Golgotha is the most 
solemn and overwhelming hour of my life. I 
tried to read two of the Bible accounts of the 
Crucifixion, but it was done with many pauses. 





* We are permitted by the Historical Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, to use the following extracts from the 
personal narrative appended to the Rev. T. De Witt Tal- 
mage’s Life of Christ, entitled ‘‘ From Manger to Throne,” 
and containing an account of the eminent divine’s recent 
journey through the Holy Land.—Eps. Franx Lesuie’s 
Porutar Monrmny. =: . aa 
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I defy anyone on this spot to read with firm 
voice and consecutive utterance the description 
given by Luke and John of the mightiest scene 
of all ages which was enacted here. Our group 
lying down on the place where the three crosses 
stood, I read to them, and I think the prayer of 
the penitent malefactor became the prayer of each 
one of us. ‘* Lord, remember me.” It was about 
this hour that the sun was darkened and mid- 
night fellon midnoon. ‘There can be no doubt 
that this hill above the place heretofore called 
‘* Jeremiah’s Grotto” is the hill on which Christ 
was put to death. The late General Gordon has 
made a mold of this hill, and the opinion being 
adopted by nearly all who visit Jerusalem in these 
days is that the hill on which we now sit was the 
place of the Great Tragedy. The New Testa-, 
ment calls the locality of execution Golgotha, or 
the ‘‘Place of a skull.” I care not from what di- 
rection you look at this hill, you recognize the 
shape of a human skull—you have but to feel of 
your own cranium to realize the contour of Cal- 
vury. The caverns a little way beneath the top 
suggest eyeless sockets. The grotto underneath 
is also the shape of the inside of askull. This 
hill is the only hill anywhere near Jerusalem that 
corresponds with the Bible description of being 
skull-shaped. We have inspired authority for 
saying that Christ was crucified outside the gate. 
This hill is just outside the Damascus Gate. 
Moreover, all traditions agree that this hill I 
speak of was the place where malefactors in olden 
time were put to death, and Christ was executed 
as a malefactor. The Bible lets us know that the 
Hill of Calvary was near a great thoroughfare, the 
people passing by ‘‘ wagging their heads.” This 
hill was then, as it is now, beside a great thor- 
oughfare. The arguments in behalf of this par- 
ticular hill as the place of the Lord’s violent death 
are conclusive. In pamphlets and books those 
arguments are now appearing, and all intelligent 
people will yet agree upon this ‘Place of a skull” 
as the centre from which continents have been 
touched and from which all the world will yet be 
moved. So certain am I of this that to-day, with 
my own hands, I have rolled down from this hill 
a stone which I shall take to America as a memo- 
rial stone for my new church now building. That 
stone, placed on top of a stone from Mount Sinai, 
for the obtaining of which camels are now cross- 
ing the desert, will, after all the lips now living 
shall have become speechless, preach with two 
lips of stone the Law and the Gospel. 
* * * * * * 
What a place of interest-is Jerusalem, which- 
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ever way we look! It is the most sacred city of 
our planet. There is much squalor here now, but 
the present is, in my mind, overwhelmed with the 
past. 

The procession of kings, conquerors, poets and 
immortal men and women pass before me as I 
stand here. Among the throng are Solomon, 
David and Christ. Yes, through these streets 
and amid these surroundings rode Solomon, that 
wonder of splendor and wretchedness. It seemed 
as if the world exhausted itself on that man. It 
wove its brightest flowers into his garland. It 
set its richest gems in his coronet. It pressed 
the rarest wine to his lip. It robed him in the 
purest purple and embroidery. It cheered him 
with the sweetest music in that land of harps. It 
greeted him with the gladdest laughter that ever 
leaped from. mirth’s lip. It sprinkled his cheek 
with spray from the brightest fountains. Roy- 
alty had no dominion, wealth no luxury, gold no 
glitter, flowers no sweetness, song no melody, 
light no radiance, upholstery no gorgeousness, 
waters no gleam, birds no plumage, prancing 
coursers no mettle, architecture no grandeur, but 
it was all his. Across the thick grass of the 
lawn, fragrant with tufts of camphire from En- 
gedi, fell the long shadows of trees brought from 
distant forests. Fish-pools, fed by artificial chan- 
nels that brought the streams from hills far away, 
were perpetually ruffled with fins, and golden 
scales shot from water-cave to water-cave with 
endless dive and swirl, attracting the gaze of 
foreign potentates ; birds that had been brought 
from foreign aviaries glanced and fluttered among 
the foliage, and called to their mates far beyond 
the sea. From the royal stables there came up 
the neighing of twelve thousand horses, standing 
in blankets of Tyrian purple, chewing their bits 
over troughs of gold, waiting for the King’s order 
to be brought out in front of the palace, when the 
official dignitaries would leap into the saddle for 
some grand parade, or, harnessed to some of the 
fourteen hundred chariots of the King, the fiery 
chargers, with flaunting mane and throbbing nos- 
tril, would make the earth jar with the tramp of 
hoofs and the thunder of wheels. While within 
and without the palace you could not think of a 
single luxury that could be added, or of a single 
splendor that could be kindled; down on the 
banks of the sea the dry-docks of Ezion-geber 
rang with the hammers of the shipwrights who 
were constructing larger vessels for a still wider 
commerce ; for all lands and climes were to be 
robbed to make up Solomon’s glory. No rest till 
his keels shall cut every sea, his axmen hew every 
forest, his archers strike every rare wing, his fish- 
ermen whip every stream, his merchants trade 
in every bazaar, his name be honored by every 
tribe ; and royalty shall have no dominion, wealth 
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no luxury, gold no glitter, song no melody, light 
no radiance, waters no gleam, birds no plumage, 
prancing coursers no mettle, upholstery no gor- 
geousness, architectnre no grandeur, but it was 
all his. 

To say that Solomon was a millionaire gives but 
a very imperfect idea of the property he inherited 
from David, his father. He had at his command 
gold and silver in amounts that stagger all arith- 
metic. About his exact wealth authors have dif- 
fered, but all agree that it was far ahead of any 
other man’s possessions, beyond all modern mill- 
ionairedom. The Queen of Sheba made him a 
nice little present of seven hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds, and Hiram made him a present 
of the same amount. If he had lost the value of 
a whole realm out of his pocket, it would have 
hardly been worth his while to stoop down and 
pick it up. He wrote one thousand and 
songs. He wrote three thousand proverbs. He 
wrote about almost everything. The Bible says 
distinctly he wrote about plants, from the cedar 
of Lebanon to the hyssop that groweth out of the 
wall, and about birds and beasts and fishes. No 
doubt he put off his royal robes, and put on hunt- 
er’s trappings, and went out with his arrows to 
bring down the rarest specimens of birds ; and 
then with his fishing-apparatus he went down to 
the stream to bring up the denizens of the deep, 
and plunged into the forest and found the rarest 
specimens of flowers ; and then he came back to 
his study and wrote books about zoology, the sci- 
ence of animals ; about ichthyology, the science 
of fishes ; about ornithology, the science of birds; 
about botany, the science of plants. 

But here passes through these streets, as in 
imagination I see him, quite as wonderful and a 
far better man, David, the conqueror, the king, 
the poet. Can it be that I am in the very city 
where he lived and reigned ? Yes, I have since 
coming here stood in the yery place where he re- 
ceived the news of Absalom’s death. He was 
wrapped up in his boy Absalom. He was a 
splendid boy, judged by the rules of worldly criti- 
cism. From the crown of his head to the sole of 
his foot there was not a single blemish. The 
Bible says that he had such a luxuriant shock of 
hair that when once a year it was shorn, that 
which was cut off weighed over three pounds. 
But, notwithstanding all his brilliancy of appear- 
ance he was a bad boy, and broke his father’s 
heart. He was plotting to get the throne of 
Israel. He had marshaled an army to over- 
throw his 1ather’s government. The day of the 
battle had come. The conflict was begun. David, 
the father, sat between the gates of the palace 
waiting for the tidings of the conflict. Oh, how 
rapidly his heart beat with emotion! T'wo great 
questions were to be decided : the safety of his 
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“Ts the young man 
Absalom safe ?” 
: When it was told te 

” ; ~~ David, the King, 
Sats La nS that, though his 

see Y: ~~ ™ armies had been 
siniaiieiliac sade stitial victorious, his son 

had been slain, the 

boy, and the continuance of the throne of Israel. father turned his back upon the congratulations 


After awhile a servant, standing on the top of the of the nation, and went up the stairs of his 


house, looks off, and he sees some one running. palace, his heart breaking as he went, wringing 
He is coming with 


great speed, and the 
man on the top of the 
house announces the 
coming of the mes- 
senger, and the father 
watches and waits, 
and as soon as the 
messenger from the 
field of battle comes 
within hailing dis- 
tance the father cries 
out. Is it a question | - is SSI AY 

in regard to the es- | —+-» (VR QHege 7INE fp { 








4) 
tablishment of his NN, TR \\ ae is 
throne ? Does he | Wik Sai — wr a 
say: ‘‘Have the | = \\\\ are - 
armies of Israel been 
victorious ? Am I to 
continue in my im- 
perial authority? 
Have I overthrown 
my enemies?” Qh, 
no. There is one 
question that springs 
from his heart to the 
lip, and springs from 
the lip into the ear of 
the besweated and be- 
dusted messenger fly- 
ing from the battle- 
ficld—the question, DR. TALMAGE BAPTIZING AN AMERICAN PILGRIM IN THE JORDAN. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 


his hands sometimes, and then again pressing 
them against his temples as though he would 
crush them in, crying : ‘‘O my son Absalom! my 
son! my son Absalom! Would God I had died 
for thee, O Absalom! my son! my son!” Stu- 
pendous grief of David resounding through all 
succeeding ages ! 

I am also thrilled and overpowered with the 









—_ 


remembrance that yonder, where now 
stands a Mohammedan mosque, stood 
the Temple, the very one that Christ 
visited. Solomon’s Temple had stood 
there, but Nebuchadnezzar thundered 
it down. Zerubbabel’s Temple had 
stood there, but that had been pros- 
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trated. Then Herod built a temple because he 
was fond of great architecture, and he wanted the 
preceding temples to seem insignificant. Put 
eight or ten modern cathedrals together, and they 
would not equal that structure. It covered nine- 
teen acres. ‘There were marble pillars supporting 
reofs of cedar, and silver tables on which stood 
golden cups ; and there were carvings exquisite, 
and inscriptions resplendent, glittering balus- 
trades and ornamented gateways. The building 
of this temple kept ten thousand workmen busy 
forty-six years. Stupendous pile of pomp and 
But the material and architectural 
grandeur of the building were very tame compared 
with the spiritual meaning of its altars, its Holy 
of Holies, and the overwhelming significance of 
its ceremonies. 
* * * x * * 


magnificence ! 


Now we are on the road from Jerusalem to 
Jericho. We started out early and crossed the 
Jehoshaphat Valley, which, if it had not been 
memorable in history and were only now discoy- 
ered, would excite the admiration of all who look 
upon it, so deep, so wide, so long, so tunneled 
with graves, so overlooked by Jerusalem walls. 
With enough books in my saddle-bags, on a 
horse sure-footed for the mountain-passes, and 
in good company, and within sight of Mount 
Olivet, and close by the Garden of Gethsemane, 
and with the heavens and the earth full of sun- 
shine, we start on the famous road to Jericho. 
We pass through ravines and gorges, and by dark 
caves which might be an intrenchment for rob- 
bers like those which the man fell among on his 
way to Jericho along this very road. We have 
to-day met several groups of Bedouins, who, 
judging from their countenances, might be easily 
turned into bandits. But the supremacy of law, 
even though it be Turkish law, and our accom- 
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paniment of twelve stout men, 
escorts and attendants, put us 
out of the danger of being, 
like that previous traveler, 
stripped and wounded and 
left half dead. What scenery 
we are passing through ! How 
any man can be disappointed 
with the Holy Land I cannot 
understand. Some of the 
Palestine tourists have been 
chiefly impressed with the 
fleas, the filth and the beggars, 
To me the scenery, if it had 
no sacred associations, would 
be appallingly majestic. 
There is nothing in America or 
Europe that surpasses it for a mingling of beauty 
and grandeur. ‘‘ What is that ravine ?” I cry out 
to the dragoman. He says: ‘* That is the Brook 
Cherith ; here is where the ravens fed Elijah.” 
‘*Are there any ravens in this region now ?” I 
asked. He answered: ** Yes ; they are large, in 
size between the buzzard and the eagle, and could 
carry a heavy piece of meat if they tried.” But 
how different is the Brook Cherith from all my 
preconceived notions of it! It is like one of the 
awful guiches in Yellowstone Park. It is six 
hundred feet from the top of the bank. It has 
in its sides great caverns, where Bedouins make 
their home. The Brook Cherith, when in full 
force, is a silver wedge splitting the mountains 
into precipices. But behold the Valley of the 
Jordan and the Dead Sea bursting upon our 
vision, and in an hour we are at the two Jer- 
ichos. 

* * * * * * 

sy the warmth of a camp-fire I sit down to 
write this, and looking up see the Quarantania, 
the mountain of Christ’s temptation. I am at 
the foot of that ‘‘very high mountain” where 
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VIEW OF A PORTION OF THE TEMPLE AREA, FROM THE MOSQUE OF OMAR. 
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THE MOSQUE OF OMAR, ON THE MOUNT OF ZION, JERUSALEM. 


Christ was ‘led up of the Spirit” to be tempted. 
Neither on the sides of it nor on the top is there 
a spear of grass or a flower. It is a desert mount- 
ain. A depres- 
sion on either side the mountain seems to divide 
it from the other ranges so that the mountain is 
itself alone. And now the sun is setting, making 
the mountains look like balustrades and embat- 
tlements of amber and gold, and the moon just 
above the crests seems to be a window of heaven 
through which immortals might be looking down 


upon the scene. 
* * * * * * 


Its robber dens are here visible. 


Yesterday on horseback we left Jericho, and 
having dipped in the Dead Sea, we came with a 
feeling that we cannot describe upon the Jordan, 
a river which more people have desired to see 
than any other. On our way we overtook an 
American who requested me to baptize him by 
immersion in the River Jordan. We dismounted 
at the place where Joshua and his host crossed 
the river dry-shod. We were near a turn in the 
river, and not far off from where rocks and sands 
are piled up in shape of cathedrals, domes and bat- 
tlements. We 
pitched our tent, 
and after proper ex- 
amination of the 
candidate’ for bap- 
tism, I selected por- 
tions of Scripture 
appropriate. One 
of our Arab attend- 
ants had a garment 
not unlike a bap- 
tismal robe. With 
that garment gird- 
led around me I led 
the candidate down 
under the trees on 
the bank, while near 
by were groups of 
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friends and some strangers who happened to.be With the candidate’s and in mine, we waded 
there. After a prayer, I read of Christ’s baptism deep into the Jordan, and I then declared, “In 


in the Jordan, and the commission ‘“‘Go and_ this historical river, where the Israelites crossed, 
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1. BETHANY. 2. THE DEAD SEA. 3. THE TOWER OF DAVID, JERUSALEM. 


teach all nations, baptizing them.” The people and Naaman plunged seven times for the cure of 
on the bank then joined in singing to the familiar his leprosy, and Christ was baptized, and which 
tune that soul-stirring song, ‘‘On Jordan’s has been used in all ages as a symbol of the divid- 
stormy bank I stand.” ing line between earth and heaven, I baptize thee 
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in the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost, Amen.” As the candidate went 
down under the waves and then rose, I felt a 
solemnity that no other scene could have inspired. 
As the ordinance was observed under the direc- 
tion of no particular denomination of Christians, 
and no particular church could be responsible for 
it, I feel it my duty to report what I did to the 
Church Universal. 

On our way up from Jericho to Jerusalem the 
sun was very hot. I got off and sat under the 
shadow of the horse. I felt as if I could not ride 
another step, but the dragoman informed us that 
a little way off was a cool place. Soon we halted 
by a ledge of rocks; the mountain was between 
us and the sun, and threw a sombre blanket over 
us. And three or four of us spontaneously cried 
out: “This is the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land !” 

* * * * * * 

Now we are back again in Jerusalem, and must 
make an excursion to our Lord’s birth-place. At 
nine o’clock this crisp December morning, for 
there was a sharp frost last night, Iam afoot on 
the road from Jerusalem to Bethlehem ; I have 
just crossed the Valley of Hinnom. It is deep 
and impressive, a wall of rock on one side and a 
steep hill on the other, mounting toward the 
Holy City, a few olive-trees on the way up as 
though they had climbed as far as they could, 
and then halted. I pass the plain where Absalom 
marshaled troops against his father David, and 
the hill of Evil Council, where Judas planned 
for the capture of Christ. I am on the road 
where the wise men went to find Christ at the 
order of Herod, men wise enough not to make 
report to the cruel monster. It is the road that 
marks the distance between the birth-place and 
the death-place of Him who made the world, and 
will yet redeem it. Christ made long journeys, 
but after all died within five miles of His early 
home. In all the region through which this road 
runs, Davidic, Solomonic and Herodic histories 
overlap each other. But now Bethlehem is in 
sight, and ‘we are toiling up the hills which Jo- 
seph and Mary ascended in this same month of 
December, long, long years ago. The town of Beth- 
lehem, to my surprise, is in the shape of a horseshoe, 
the houses extending clear on to the prongs of the 
horseshoe, between which I look and see the fields 
where Ruth gleaned and Boaz was fascinated with 
her charms, and about which is garlanded the 
immortal pastoral which, in the Bibie, lies peace- 
fully between the war-lyrics of Judges and Sam- 
uel. Though David was a ‘‘man of war,” his 
great-grandmother, Ruth, was a farmer’s wife and 
a woman of peace. Near one end of the semi- 
circle of rocks on which Bethlehem stands is 
David’s Well, now a wide, deep basin of stone, 
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almost dry, but at certain seasons almost full. 
No wonder that when David was hounded of per- 
secution and thirsty he wanted a cool draught 
out of it, crying: ‘Oh that one would give me 
to drink of the water of the well of Bethlehem, 
which is by the gate!” The mouth of the well, 
cut out of the eternal rock, is about four feet 
across from edge to edge, and a wet goat-skin 
bottle was lying near by. But we must not dwell 


too long on the topography of Bethlehem. Hills, 
hills, hills! Rocks, rocks, rocks! From the 


village, looking down, the backs of the mount- 
ains appear like the backs of the mountains of 
New Hampshire from the top of Mount Wash- 
ington. The whole scene more rough and rude 
than can be imagined. Verily Christ did not 
choose a soft and genial place in which to be 
born. But the scenery, though rough, is sub- 
lime, and the hills for width and precipitation 
are displays omnipotent. The gate through which 
our Lord entered this world was a gate of rock, a 
hard, cold gate, as the gate through which He 
departed was a swing-gate of sharpened spears. 
* * * * * .- 

Now we leave Jerusalem for the long journey 
north through Palestine. A little way out we 
got on a hill and took the last look at Jerusalem, 
and I felt and remarked it was the last look at 
that sacred city on earth and the next Jerusalem 
we shall seo will be the heavenly. We went on 
within sight of Mizpah and Gibeon, where Joshua 
commanded the sun to stand still; on by Rama, 
connected with Samuel’s history; on by the tra- 
ditional village where the parents of Christ missed 
their boy, about three and a half miles from Je- 
rusalem. This is the road over which Jesus came 
and went from Jerusalem to Nazareth. To-night 
we encamp at Bethel, where was once a school of 
the prophets, a theological seminary. Elijah and 
Elisha were here. Near this, Abraham and Lot 
divided the land. Here Jacob, pillowed on a 
stone, saw the ladder used by angels’ feet, and he 
set up a stone and consecrated it. To-night the 
heavens were full of ladders, first a ladder of 
clouds, then a ladder of stars, and all up and 
down the heavens are the angels of beauty, angels 
of consolation, angels of God ascending and de- 
scending. ‘*Surely God is in this place,” said 
Jacob, ‘and I knew it not.” But to-night God 
is in this place, and I know it! 

The next night we encamp on the ruins of 
Ahab’s ivory palace and within sight of the 
pillars of one of Herod’s temples. But this place 
is more distinguished for Elijah’s vision and the 
equipage of fire. The place is girt with a blue 
sash of mountains. The next day we saw the 
tomb of Joseph. His bones were brought up 
from Egypt. Gentile and Jew, Protestant and 
Catholic and Mohammedan, agree that this is 
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the place of that Prime Minister’s burial. What a 

funeral) it must have been, and what procession 

from Egypt to Canaan ! 
* * * * * * 

In traveling along the roads of Palestine, I 
am impressed as I could not otherwise have been 
with the fact that Christ, for the most part, went 
afoot. We find Him occasionally on a boat, and 
once riding in a triumphal procession, as it is 
sometimes called, although it seems to me that 
the hosannas of the crowd could not have made 
a ride on a stubborn, unimpressive and funny 
creature like that which pattered with Him into 
Jerusalem very much of a triumph. But we are 
made to understand that generally He walked. 
Ilow much that means only those know who have 
gone over the distances traversed by Christ. We 
are accustomed to read that Bethany is two miles 
from Jerusalem. Well, any man in ordinary 
health can walk two miles without fatigue, but 
not more than one man out of a thousand can 
walk from Bethany to Jerusalem without ex- 
haustion. It is over the Mount of Olives, and 
you must climb up among the rolling stones, and 
descend where exertion is necessary to keep you 
from falling prostrate. I, who am accustomed to 
walk ten or twelve miles without lassitude, tried 
part of this road over the Mount of Olives, and 
confess I would not want to try it often, such de- 
mand does it make upon one’s physical energies. 


Yet Christ walked it twice a day, in the morning 
from Bethany to Jerusalem, and in the evening 
from Jerusalem to Bethany. Likewise it seems 
asmall thing that Christ walked from Nazareth 
to Jerusalem, but it takes us four days of hard 
horseback riding, sometimes on a trot and some- 
times on a gallop, to do it this week. The way 
is mountainous in the extreme. To those who 
went up to the ‘*Tip Top House,” on Mount 
Washington, before the railroad was laid, I will 
say that this journey from Nazareth to Jerusalem 
is like seven such American journeys. So, all up 
and down and across and récrossing Palestine, 


Jesus walked. Herod rode. Ahab rode. Sal- 
adin rode. Solomon rode. Antony rode. But 
Jesus walked. With swollen ankles and _ sore 


muscles of the legs, and bruised heel and stiff 
joints, and panting lungs and faint head, along 
the roads and where there were no roads at all, 
Jesus walked. 
* * * * * * 

The most fearful climb in Palestine is the 
ascent of the Mount of Beatitudes. The horses 
fairly groan with the effort of transporting one 
up the first mountain, which is only a stepping- 
stone to the Mountain of Blesseds. Then we ride 
across fields where every step seems a trap for the 
horses. They stumble with their fore feet, and 
knuckle with their back feet, until it is only by a 
stout grip of mane or saddle we stay on. But 
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oh, what a sweep of vision, now that we have 
reached the top. It is like the Valley of the 
IIudson, from Catskill Mountain House. I am 
entranced. Hail, hills of Galilee! Hail, Lake 
Gennesareth ! Yonder, clear up and most con- 
spicuous, is Safed, the very city to which Christ 
pointed for illustration in the sermon preached 
here, saying, ‘‘ A city set on a hill cannot be hid.” 
There are rocks around me on this Mount of 
seatitudes enough to build the highest pulpit 
the world ever saw. Ay, it is the highest pulpit. 
It overlooks all time and all eternity. The Val- 
ley of Hattin, between here and Lake Galilee, is 
an amphitheatre, as though the natural contour 
of the earth had invited all nations to come and 
sit down and hear Christ preach a sermon in 
which there were more startling novelties than 
were ever announced in all the sermons that were 
ever preached. ‘To those who heard Him on this 
very spot His word must haye seemed a contra- 
diction of everything they had ever heard or read 
or experienced. ‘The world’s theory had been: 
“Blessed are the arrogant; blessed are the su- 
percilious ; blessed are the tearless; blessed are 
they who have everything their own way ; blessed 
are the war-eagles ; blessed are the persecutors ; 
blessed are the popular ; blessed are the Herods 
und the Cesars and the Ahabs.” ‘No! No!! 
No!!!” says Christ, with a voice that rings over 
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these rocks and through yonder Valley of Hattin, 
and down to the opaline lake on one side, and 
the sapphire Mediterranean on the other, and 
across Europe in one way, and across Asia in the 
other way, and around the earth in both ways, 
till the globe shall yet be girdled with the nine 
Beatitudes. But as we were climbing to the top, 
I could not help remarking to the one who rode 
next to me, “‘It is appropriate that the ascent 
to the Mount of the Saviour’s Blesseds should be 
difficult, for some of the attainments commended 
there by our Lord are heights most difficult to 
reach.” 
x * a * * * 

After having had on our breakfast-table fish 
from Galilee, like that which Christ gave broiled 
to Ilis disciples after their night of *‘ poor luck” 
in fishing, I spread my overcoat on the snow- 
white pebbles of the lake and began to read the 
Poems of the Evangelists, descriptive of what 
took place on or near these waters, more sacred 
than any that ever gleamed in any other bowl, 
whether of divine or human sculpturing. A sail- 
boat glides near, but as there is no wind the sails 
are down, and the oars propel the prow through 
the shattering crystal. Again Christ walks this 
lake, and He comes to me in a feeling of peace 
which Ife only can breathe into the soul. We 
can understand now how high winds can lift this 

lake. The cafions, as they are called in Colo- 

rado, or the ‘‘wadys,” as they are called in 

Palestine, are invitations to hurricanes. Last 

night, from a calm that moved not a tassel of 

our tent, in one minute there rushed by a winc 
that tested every rope and pole of our encamp- 
ment to the utmost, and blew away from the 
front of our tent not only the coals of our 
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bonfire, but the ashes and the wood, and caused a 
fright of some of our group which called the 
dragoman, who prophesied that in twenty minutes 
it would be over; and, sure enough, in about 
that time there was not enough atmospheric mo- 
tion to flutter a feather. 

We are camped near the village of Tiberias. 
Many of the Lives of Christ say that Christ was 
never here. The Bible does nct say He ever vis- 
ited Tiberias, but it says, ‘‘ Jesus went about all 
the cities and villages,” and I have no doubt He 
visited this city, which was second to none in im- 
portance. Some authors say Christ did not come 
to Tiberias because it was populated by a very de- 
graded people. This was the very reason that 
would have brought Him here; the worse the 
disease, the more need of a doctor. Yes, Christ 
was here ! 

* * * * * * 

Now, on Monday morning, I am in a boat on 
Lake Galilee. One sail up, and four oars plying. 
It has been raining in the night, and a fog hangs 
over the waters, but the fine lace veil of the morn- 
ing mist is lifted, and the Gadarene shore on one 
side and the Tiberias hills on the other are com- 
ing to revelation, and look like the banks of the 
Hudson in late September, after the frosts have 
put their diligent and skillful pencil upon the 
foliage. Up and down these banks our Lord 
walked, and the best society He ever had was 
when He was alone with the mountains and the 
sea. But suddenly, this Monday morning, the 
winds rise, and our boat begins to rock. Never 
before in any waters have I seen such a change in 
five minutes. The oarsmen toil hard at their 
places. Fortunately we are near our landing at 
Capernaum. If the winds and the waves in- 
crease for the next half-hour as they have in the 
last ten minutes, and we were still out, our craft 
would be unmanageable, and. we would have to 
cry, as did the disciples on the same lake, ‘ Lord, 
save, or we perish.” While our boat is thumping 
on the rocks, some of our oarsmen plunge waist- 
deep in the water and carry ashore those of our 
party who do not wish to wade. All is well. 
Peace, be still. 

Few people seo the ruins of Capernaum to ad- 
vantage, for in Spring and Summer tall weeds 
cover the entire place, and snakes, undisturbed, 
crawl over the beautiful sculpturing of the fallen 
architecture. But now the old city has its gloves 
off, and gives us its bare hand as we approach it. 
We climb-over the stones of the synagogue where 
Christ preached oftener than in any other build- 
ing, and which might have been called the scene 
of His pastorate. There, on one of the fallen 
walls, I‘ saw the ancient sculpturing, represent- 
ing a pot of manna, to which the people may 
have pointed when they said to Christ, “‘ Our fa- 
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thers did eat manna in the desert,” and Christ 
replied, ‘‘ My Father giveth you the true bread 
from heaven.” 

* * * * * * 

We are ending our Palestine journey. We will, 
in a few hours, pass into Syria and to Damascus, 
and then to Beyrout, and so homeward. Two 
more nights in tent. We have had all the con- 
veniences and comforts of the most improved 
modern travel. Every evening in the long march 
we have found fires builded, tents spread and 
warm food ready, for the reason that most of our 
caravan starts an hour and a half earlier in the 
morning. We detain only two mules for carrying 
so much of our baggage as we might incidentally 
need, and a tent for a noonday luncheon. We 
are encamped now by Lake Merom, in proximity 
to which Joshua fought his last great battle, 
scattering the allied kings in such utter rout as 
only an army experiences when the Lord comes 
down in all His might against them. This is the 
place where the horses were hamstrung. Mount 
Hermon is in sight, on its brow a crystal coronet 
of ice and snow, for it is Winter now. But in 
April these snows will melt and the dew will 
take its place. ‘As the dew of Hermon and as 
the dew that descended upon the mountains of 
Zion, for there the Lord commanded the bless- 
ing, even life for ever more.” This Hermon was 
the Mount of Transfiguration then, and to-day, 
by the bright clouds and a rainbow hovering, it 
is again, in its beauty and glory and almost su- 
pernatural radiance, a Mount of Transfiguration. 

* * * * * * 

This is our last day in Palestine. Farewell to 
its mountains, its lakes, its valleys. I feel my- 
self worn with the emotions of this journey in the 
Holy Land. One cannot live over the most ex- 
citing scenes of eighteen hundred or four thou- 
sand years without feeling the result in every 
nerve of his body. Besides that, it is a very ardu- 
ows journey. Six and seven hours of horseback 
in a country which is one great rock, split and 
shattered and ground into fragments, some of 
them as large as a mountain and some of them 
as small as the sand of the sea. This afternoon 
we are caught in a tempest that drenches the 
mountain. One of the horses falls, and we halt 
amid blinding rain. It is freezing cold. Fingers 
and feet like ice. Two hours and three-quarters 
before encampment. We ride on in silence, long- 
ing for the terminus of to-day’s pilgrimage. It 
is, through the awful inclemency of the weather, 
the only dangerous day of the journey. Slip and 
slide and etumble and climb and descend we 
must ; sometimes on the horse and sometimes 
off, until at last we halt at a hovel of the village, 
and instead of entering camp for the night, are 
glad to find this retreat from the storm. It is a 
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house of one story, built out of mud. A feeble 
fire in mid-floor, but no chimney. It is the best 
house in the village. Arabs, old and young, 
stand round in wonderment as to why we come. 
There is no window in the room where I write, 
but two little openings, one over the door and 
the other in the wall, through which latter out- 
look I occasionally find an Arab face thrust to 
see how I am progressing. But the door is open, 
and so I have light. This is an afternoon and 
a night never to be forgotten for its exposures 
and acquaintance with the hardships of what an 
Arab considers a luxurious apartment. We have 
passed from Palestine to Syria, and are spending 
the last night out before reaching Damascus. 
To-morrow we shall have a forced march, and 
do two days in one, and by having carriages sent 
some twenty miles out to meet us we shall be 
able to leave stirrup and saddle, and by accel- 
erated mode reach Damascus at six or seven 
o’clock in the evening. Let only those in robust 
health attempt to take the length of Palestine on 
horseback. I do not think that it is because of 
the unhealthiness of the climate in the Holy 
Land that so many have sickened and died while 
here, or afterward, but because of the fatigues. 
The number of miles gives no indication of the 
exhaustions of the way. A hundred and fifty 
miles in Palestine and Syria on horseback demand 
as much physical strength as four hundred miles 
on horseback in regions.of easy travel. I am to- 
night in good health, notwithstanding the terri- 
ble journey ; and seated by a fire, the smoke of 
which, finding no appropriate place of escape, 
takes lodgment in my nostrils and eyes. For the 
first time in my life I realize that chimneys are a 
luxury but not a necessity. The only adornments 
in this room are representations of two tree- 
branches in the mud of the wall, a circle sup- 
posed to mean a star; a bottle hung from the 
ceiling, and about twelve indentations in the 
wall, to be used as mantels, for anything that 
may be placed there. This storm is not a sur- 
prise, for through pessimistic prophets we have 
expected that at this season we should have rain 
and snow and hail throughout our journey. 
During the night the storm ceased, and the 
next morning we rose at five o’clock, and at six 
o’clock were in the insufficient light feeling for 
the stirrups of our saddles. We are on the road 
to Damascus. Before night we will pass the place 
where Saul was unhorsed at the flash of the su- 
pernal light, and will enter that city, the mere 
name of which is full of suggestiveness, solemnity 
and historical agitation. We do not want on the 
journey to be flung to the earth, but oh, for some 
great spiritual blessing, brighter than any noon- 
day sun, and a new preparation for usefulness ! 
At six o’clock this evening we arrive at Damas- 
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cus. The long horseback ride through Palestine 
is ended. A carriage met us twenty miles out 
and brought us to the city. The impressions one 
receives as he rides along the walled gardens of 
the place are different from those produced by 
any other city. ‘To-morrow we will explore and 
see for ourselves the place about which we have 
heard and read so much, the oldest city under 
the sun. 

Our first night past in Damascus, we were up 
early and abroad, and after some days of tarrying 
here, feel that we have seen Damascus, the “street 
called Straight,” along which good Ananias went 
to meet Saul, the site of the palace of Naaman 


‘the leper, the River Abana, as the other day we 


saw Pharpar, and have from the north-west of 
the city gazed upon this ancient metropolis that 
has had so much to do with the history of the 
world. The bazaars of this place could entertain 
us for weeks and months, but all these styles of 
articles have become a part of American bric-a- 
brac, or gone into the furniture and upholstery 
of the American parlor. Yet the people are as 
they have always been. No change in their head- 
wear or sashes, or baggy and profuse coverings of 
their limbs. No one can imagine what Damas- 
cus is. Unlike all others in architecture, in mer- 
chandise, in general and minute appearance, it is 
worth while to cross the Atlantic and Europe to 
see it. Though it has been a place of battle and 
massacre, and of ancient affluence and splendor, 
as well as of present prosperity, to the Christian 
its chief attraction arises from the fact that here 
the scales fell from Paul’s eyes, and that chief of 
apostles here began that mission which will not 
end until heaven is peopled with ransomed spir- 
its. We took diligence from Damascus to Bey- 
rout, a fourteen- hours journey, rain - washed, 
crowded and uncomfortable. 

Christmas we spent in Beyrout, and I preached 
in the Scotch Presbyterian chapel of that city. 
The majority of the audience were Syrians, but 
they all understood English, and a more attentive 
people I never addressed. The music was superb, 
solos, anthems and congregational singing. I 
will never forget the kindness of Dr. Bliss, the 
president of the college and the illustrious edu- 
cator ; nor Dr. Jessup, the renowned missionary, 
and Moderator in 1883 of the,General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
and a mighty agent for the transference of the 
best of Christian literature into Arabic ; nor Dr. 
Post, the surgeon, the botanist, the Christian 
philosopher and prince of Christian workers. We 
dined at the hospitable home of Dr. Jessup, and 
became acquainted with his lovely and accom- 
plished family. It was an American Christmas 
dinner. At four o’clock we went on the steamer 
Minerva, bound for Constantinople. 
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‘*] WAS TAKEN ON BOARD, AND WRAPPED IN A 
ROUGH GREAT-COAT BELONGING TO ONE 
OF THE BARGEMEN.” 


THE WOMAN IN BLACK. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
By Lucy H, Hooper, 

It is a good many years since that cold 
Winter during which I, Wyllis Hunter, of 
New York, found myself detained in Lon- 
don on special business for the firm of 
which I was then a member. What the 
nature of that business was has nothing to 
do with the events that I am about to 
chronicle, except so far as it was the cause 
of my being in London at all at that in- 
hospitab!e season of the year. It was the 
Winter of 1854-55. People were talking a 
good deal about the war in the Crimea, and 
wagers had been won and lost concerning 
the time required for the taking of Se- 
bastopol ; and Queen Victoria was a bright 
young matron, with her handsome husband 


always at her side, and her brood of little children 
around her. The Hon. James Buchanan was the 


United States Minister in those days, and the 


heauty of his niecs, the hostess of the Ministerial 
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‘*] TRIED THE WINDOW-BARS AND DOOR.” 


drawing-rooms, the royally lovely blonde Miss 
Harriet Lane, was the admiration of all London 
society. There was a young and spirited and 
very patriotic Secretary attached to the American 
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Legation at that time, whose name was Daniel E. 
Sickles. There were uo great hotels in London. 
Such huge palatial caravansaries as the Victoria 
and the Metropole and the Savoy were as yet 
undreamed of, to say nothing of not being begun. 
Girisi and Mario were the favorite operatic stars. 
Charles Kean and Charles Mathews and Benja- 
min Webster were the great actors of the day. 
Mine. Celeste had just achieved a great success 
in a play by Tom Taylor, called ‘‘ Two Lovers and 
a Life,” which had been brought out at the Adel- 
phi. Ladies dressed pretty much as they do nowa- 
davs—that is to say, in straight, plain skirts and 
slightly pointed corsages. Across the Channel a 
young and beautiful Empress was planning the 
introduction of crinoline. There was an Amer- 
ican line of great ocean steamers, and we Amer- 
icans abroad all swore by the Collins Line. Sla- 
very in the United States was an institution that 
was destined to outlast the stars. Our English 
acquaintances all taunted us respecting it. Amer- 
icans were not popular in English society, and in 
fact only a stray specimen of the race made his 
way thither from time to time. There was the 
son of a former ex-President of the United States 
in London. He had come thither once before, 
while his father was in office, and had been ex- 
He had come back to re- 
new his acquaintance with his crowd of British 
friends, and found that nobody knew him any 


tensively entertained, 


more. 

I was very solitary in the great British metrop- 
olis, and after business hours, and when I had 
finished my lonely dinner, I usually went to some 
theatre or another. I was fond of the drama, 
aud the London stage at that time afforded a 
good deal that was worth seeing. So I visited 
all the principal theatres, one after the other, 
and to some of them I went repeatedly. It was 
at one of the leading theatres that I first saw, one 
evening, while watching with languid attention a 
play that I had already witnessed some three or 
four times, the Woman in Black. 

She sat near me in one of the orchestra-chairs. 
She was a decidedly striking-looking person, 
though she was neither young nor handsome. 
Tall and gaunt, with strongly marked features, 
aud iron-gray hair and large, gray, restless eyes, 
her appearance was sufficiently strange to attract 
my attention at once. She was dressed in black 
—rigid, uncompromising black—without any re- 
lief of color or of ornament, or even that (so com- 
mon in those days) of a slight opening of the 
corsage below the throat. She was always alone. 
As soon as the performance was over she would 
envelop her head and throat in a great scarf of 
black lace, and would glide out into the night 
like a ghost. She never spoke to anybody, and 
nobody ever recognized her, though those rest- 


less, glittering eyes went hither and _ thither, 
sending searching glances through the crowd, 
as though their owner was on the lookout for 
some one, Sut this some one never seemed to 
be discovered. Of course, I did not notice all 
these peculiarities the first time I saw her, but I 
met her so often at the theatres which I frequented 
that I really began to feel as though she was al- 
most an acquaintance, and [ came to look for her 
regularly amongst the occupants of the stalls, and 
to experience a certain degree of disappointment 
when I failed to find her. 

The month of December wore away, and at last 
came Christmas-eve. The arrival of the holidays 
intensified the dreariness of my position, and I 
thought longingly, and with acute pangs of home- 
sickness, of the dear ones across the sea. I could 
not but picture to myself the bright, sparkling 
Winter days, when a cloudless sky looks down 
upon a spotless world, the earth garbed in ermine 
and the heavens one blaze of azure and of gold. 
To add to my discomfort, and to increase my 
longings for my native land, the weather had 
assumed the very worst aspect of which the 
Winter climate of London is capable. A series 
of fogs, of greater or less density, settled down 
over the metropolis, and the darkness out-of- 
doors, and the difficulty of getting about, were 
such as to keep me a close prisoner in the house 
for some days. Matters atmospherical were, how- 
ever, a shade better on the afternoon of the 24th 
of December, and the advertisement of a new 
troupe of Spanish dancers at the Taymarket 
Theatre tempted me to go thither, and try to 
dispel my homesickness and my boredom by an 
evening’s amusement. 

Almost the first person that I beheld when I 
took my place in the stalls was the Woman in 
Black. -She was occupying a seat very near my 
own, and was scanning the audience with her 
usual air of restless interrogation. Her eyes 
traveled over my face and figure with the rest, 
but she took no particular notice of me. And 
once the performance had begun [ ceased to 
trouble my head about her altogether. 

The Spanish dancers, with the celebrated Perea 
Nena at their head, were simply wonderful, and 
excelled everything that I had heard about them. 
I enjoyed my evening immensely, and quite forgot 
that it was Christmas-eve, and that I was far away 
from home in a foreign land, where I knew 
scarcely anybody, and where the Winter fogs 
made locomotion at times not only difficult and 
disagreeable, but positively dangerous. 

Of this last unpleasant element in my surround- 
ings I was suddenly made aware when I emerged 
from the theatre with intent to call a cab and go 
home. The fog, which had lightened consider- 
ably in the early part of the evening, had settled 
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down on the world, denser and blacker than ever. 
As I stood under the arcades in front of the 
theatre, I could see no more of the street than if 
a wall of granite rose before me. Cabs and cab- 
men had alike disappeared in the danger of the 
darkness, and had there been hundreds of vehicles 
just in front of me, I could not have seen them. 
Of course there was nothing left for me to do but 


to try to regain my lodgings on foot. Unfort- 
unately they were full two miles away, and 


though I knew my way about London pretty 
well when I could see where I was going, a jour- 
ney through the blank, dense darkness of that 
impenetrable fog presented itself as a hopeless 
impossibility. There were no hotels then as now 
in the neighborhood of the Haymarket, or I 
might have taken refuge in one of them. I did 
not know enough about the neighborhood to 
venture to ask for shelter at any private house. I 
was fond of jewelry in those days, and my dia- 
mond studs and sleeve-buttons and my elaborate 
double watch-chain presented too many tempta- 
tions for theft for me to feel at all at ease respect- 
ing my personal safety should I go wandering 
about in the black obscurity. I stood plunged in 
meditation and in perplexity. But suddenly a 
light touch on my shoulder caused me to look 
around, and I saw, standing beside me, the 
Woman in Black. 

“So, my fellow-spectator of so many even- 
ings,” she said, ‘you find yourself puzzled as 
to how you shall return home, doubtless. Do 
you live far away from here ? Perhaps I may be 
able to give you some directions.” 

I named the address, which was in Harley 
Street, near the Regent’s Park. 

‘* Providence preserve us!” she cried; ‘you 
never in the world will be able to get there to- 
night. The cabmen have all struck work and 
have gone home, and it would be dangerous for 
you to try to make your way back on foot.” 

‘‘ What in the world am I to do ?” I exclaimed 
in my perplexity. 


She paused, and seemed to meditate for a mo-’ 


ment. ‘ Well,” she said, as if to herself, ‘ Ill 
risk it. I have a son of my own in a foreign 


land, and should he get into any such dilemma, 
I should hope to have him find help in his need, 
such as I mean to offer you now. Come home 


with me, young man. [I live just around the 
corner here. You shall have my son’s_bed- 


room, and to-morrow morning you can go away 
as early as you like.” 

There was something in the grave respecta- 
bility of the severe elderly woman that inspired 
me with confidence, and I unhesitatingly ac- 
cepted her offer. Taking me by the arm, she 


hurried me forth into the dense gloom, which 
she traversed with the apparent certainty of 
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the blind girl Nydia, the heroine of Bulwer’s 
**Last Days of Pompeii.” At last, after a walk 
of considerably greater duration than her words 
**just around the corner” had led me to antici- 
pate, she paused before a good-sized house whose 
door she opened with a key which she took from 
her pocket. 

I followed her into the hall, and then the 
door was closed behind us. She ushered me at 
once into the front room on the ground-floor. It 
was furnished as a dining-room, with massive, 
old-fashioned mahogany chairs and table and 
side-board. <A good fire was blazing in the grate, 
and two gas-burners illuminated the whole apart- 
ment with their cheerful radiance. Altogether a 
more comfortable refuge from the cold and the 
black fog of the Winter night without could 
hardly be imagined. My hostess bustled about 
in the energy of her welcome, brought a great 
easy-chair up to the fire for me, and seemed bent 
on making me as much at home as possible. 

‘Will you have some supper—some  sand- 
wiches and cold meat, or a biscuit and a bit of 
cheese ? The tray’s all ready, and can be brought 
up in a moment. No? Then I'll have a fire 
lighted in the bedroom that you are to occupy, 
and which is on the ground-floor, just back of 
the dining-room in fact.” 

She left the room without heeding the little 
speech of thanks that I tried to deliver, but 
speedily returned with a long, white garment 
hanging over her arm. 

‘Your room is all ready, and here is a night- 
gown ; for, you see,” she said, touching a work- 
basket that stood on a side-table and from which 
a mass of white work protruded, ‘‘I make these 
garments myself, and I have hard work to keep 
up the supply.” 

‘Why, what becomes of them ?” I asked, more 
out of politeness than from curiosity. 

‘‘They get lost—once worn, I am apt never to 
see them again,” responded the Woman in Black. 
Then she led the way to the back bedroom, a 
small but well-furnished room, with a well- 
barred window, which looked out, she told me, 
upon a paved yard with a stable beyond. The 
bed, with its coverings already turned down, 
showing the heavy, fleecy blankets and snow- 
white sheets, was placed against the wall, oppo- 
site this window. A smoking glass of whisky- 
punch stood on a small tray on a table in the 
centre of the room. 

** Here is your night-gown,” said my hostess, 
tossing the garment that she carried upon a chair ; 
‘‘and there,” she continued, pointing with a 
smile to the tumbler of punch, ‘* is your night- 
cap. Good-night. There’s a lock on your door, 
if you care to use it.” And so saying, she de- 
parted. My first act was to close and lock the 
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door securely, And then I sat down upon the 
nearest chair and meditated wpon the situation, 

What a strange adventure! Now that I had 
gotten rid of the bewilderment arising out of the 
perplexity caused by the 


sider it as 


fog, T could not but eon- 
singular. ILere was a woman, 
long past youth, who had introduced into her 
home, to pass the night, a total stranger—a man 
who, for aught she knew, might arise at any 
time and decamp with whatever portable valu- 
ables he could lay his hands on, if, indeed, he did 
not seck out her bedroom and murder her in his 


most 


Llow- 
Apparently I 


search for her more precious possessions. 
ever, what could be her motive ? 


had nothing to 
fear. I tried 
the window- 
bars and the 
door. All was 
strong and safe. 
Then I looked 
around the 
room; not a 
corner in which any 
lurking malefactor 
could be concealed. No- 
body behind the dusky 
moreen curtains—nobody under 
the bed. In fact, there was, 
strictly speaking, no ‘under 
the bed” at all, the bedstead 
being finished at the sides and 
the end with flat panels of ma- 
hogany extending from the frame that supported 
the mattress to the floor. My inspection had 
practically reassured me, but I could not make 
up my mind to drink the steaming punch. I left 
it to waste its tempting odors on the air, and with 
due deliberation prepared to go to bed. The 
night-gown left for me was donned, after a 
thorough examination. It was entirely new, was 
made of the finest material, and was beautifully 
and delicately stitched. I put it on, turned down 
the bedclothes and sprang into bed. 

Instantly the seeming mattress parted in the 
centre beneath my weight. I was precipitated 
downward to what seemed to me a great depth, 
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landing at last in what was apparently a weil cf 
ice-cold water. 

[ was always noted for my skill in swimming, 
and after the first shock had passed I had no 
difficulty in keeping afloat. [ found that what I 
had taken for a well was, in reality, a tunnel in 
masonry, like that of a sewer, built with a steep 
downward slope, through which a strong current 
was rushing. I followed instinctively the course 
And suddenly I emerged, spent, 
chilled, and half suffocated with the mephitic 
vapors of the vault, into the free open air, on the 
bosom of the Thames. 


of the water. 


The fog still hung above 
the river. But a party of men, on a barge moored 






THE OLD CASTLE (BERLIN), FROM THE RIVER. 


near the shore, were celebrating Christmas-eve 
with much drink and many songs, and their holi- 
day merriment undoubtedly saved my life. Guided 
by the sound of their voices, I contrived to reach 
the barge, and my despairing cry for help brought 
me ready assistance. I was taken on board, was 
wrapped in a rough great-coat belonging to one of 
the bargemen, and was plied with hot gin and 
water till all the ill effects of my sudden immer- 
sion had disappeared. I spent the rest of the 
night in the cabin. The next morning I insisted 
upon one of these good fellows accompanying me 
back to my lodgings in the first available cab that 
could be obtained ; and though I am not wealthy, 
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I contrived to spare for my preservers a respect- 
able lot of sovereigns, so as to make that Christ- 
mas-day a memorable one for them for some time 
to come. 

When I went with my story to the Police Office 
in Scotland Yard my statement was at first re- 
with a mild incredulity that was very 
exasperating. But this tone was changed to one 
of conviction when I produced the night-gown 


ceived 


that I had worn on that terrible Christmas-eve, 
and for which I had left in exchange my watch 
and chain, my diamond studs and sleeve-buttons, 
and some fifteen pounds in gold and notes, to say 
nothing of a new dress-suit and my best overcoat. 
The functionary to whom I showed the garment 
examined it attentively. Then he called to a 
subordinate : 

** Higgins !” 

“« Yessir.” 

“Bring me that lot of night-gowns.” 

They were brought, and were spread out before 
me—five in all. They were in every respect sim- 
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ilar to the one in my possession; the same fine 
material, the same delicate stitchery, and the 
same rather peculiar shape. 

**Each one of those night-gowns,” quoth the 
Chief Inspector, “was taken from the body of a 
drowned man picked up in the Thames. You, 
sir, came here a living man with another. That 
completes the half-dozen.” 

And I think, had I drank the glass of punch 
that my hostess prepared for me, I, too, should 
not have been left alive to tell the tale. Probably 
it was drugged with some potent narcotic. 

The researches of the police to discover the 
whereabouts of the house to which I had been 
proved wholly ineffectual. I  fre- 
quented assiduously the different first-class the- 
atres for a month or more, hoping to meet my 
mysterious hostess, and so to be able to hand her 
over to justice. But all my efforts were vain. 
Never again did I come across the Woman in 
Black. Never again have I spent such a Christ- 
mas-eve. 


conducted 
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QveEN Lovisa, “the ideal Queen, and the 
ideal woman of Prussia,” was the sixth child of 
Prince Charles, afterward Grand Duke of Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz, and was born in Hanover on 
March 10th, 1776. Ter father was at that time 
in command of the Hanoverian army of George 
III. of Great Britain. Her mother was Princess 
Frederica of Hesse-Darmstadt, who died in May, 
1782, after giving birth to her tenth child. Prin- 
cess Louisa thus early experienced sorrow, 

Prince Charles, on the death of his wife, with- 
drew to Herrenhausen—a Hanoverian Versailles, 
the creation of George II. 
of this place afforded the retirement desired by 
the widowed Prince, and the fresh strong air that 
was so beneficial to the children. Friiulein von 
Wolzogen, a highly gifted lady, had been ap- 
pointed governess to the young princesses dur- 
ing their mother’s life-time. She continued in 
charge of them, carrying forward their education 
according to the ideas of their mother. Two 
years passed in this manner, varied only for Prin- 
cess Louisa by a visit to her grandmother at 
Darmstadt. Then feeling the necessity of pro- 
viding a mother for his children, Prince Charles 
married Princess Charlotte of Hesse in 1784. 
Princess Louisa was present at the marriage, and 
spent a happy Winter at Darmstadt. During her 


The large fine garden 
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residence at this court the Duke Charles August 
of Weimar, the friend of Goethe, came on a visit. 

Schiller, then living at Mannheim, wishing to 
become acquainted with the Duke, came to Darm- 


stadt at Christmas. While there he read the last 
act of his ‘‘ Don Carlos” in the presence of the 
Court. Princess Louisa was present and heard 
him. In 1808, when she was Queen, and living 
in Kénigsberg, she wrote: ‘‘ Ah, I have read my 
Schiller again and again! Why does he not come 
to Berlin 2?” In December, 1785, Prince Charles 
lost his second wife. In 1788 he placed his chil- 
dren in charge of Princess George William of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, a lady of deeply pious and pa- 
triotic spirit. 

In accordance with the prevailing custom of 
the time, French was the language in which the 
education of the children earried on. In 
after-life Princess Louisa used very often to la- 
ment that German had not been more used. As 
Queen, she sought diligently to make up for the 
deficiencies of her education in everything relat- 
ing to knowledge of German affairs. 

When Princess Louisa was twelve years old 
Princess George William gave her a copy of 
Sturm’s ‘Converse with God, for the Morning 
Hours of Every Day of the Year.” 

On the day of her confirmation, June 15th, 
1792, the Princess Louisa wrote in it the fol- 
lowing verse and prayer: 


was 


‘The future—will it dreadful be ? 
Mine age—will it bring joy to me? 
How shall I in the future bear 
Life’s load, perchance, of heavy care ? 
My soul, cast all thy care away 
The Lord Almighty is my stay.” 
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“To-day, the day of my confirmation, is the most im- 
portant of my life. May God, who was witness of all my 
solemn promises, give me strength to fulfill what I have 
vowed unto Him.” 

This book is preserved in the Hohenzollern 
Museum in Berlin. 

The Princess early manifested a charitable dis- 
position. It was her custom to visit the sick and 
poor, and to weep with those who wept. Her 
memory is cherished in the places which she was 
in the habit of visiting in her youth. She passed 
many a Summer at Broich, in Westphalia, a castle 
inherited by her grandmother, the Princess 
George William of Hesse-Darmstadt; and in- 
stances of the Princess Louisa’s kindness to the 
people were long remembered here. 
casion, when she was thirteen years old, she 
pressed all the pocket-money she had into the 
hand of a poor widow in the village, who begged 
for bread for her hungry children, and then bor- 
rowed from the old servant of the Landgravine, 
in order to make other gifts. Her grandmother 
reproved her for contracting debts, scolded the 
old servant for taking it upon him to lend money 
to a minor, but privately granted an increase of 
pocket-money to her granddaughter, on the con- 
dition that the Princess herself should pay off 
the debt, in order that she might learn to man- 
age her means, as God’s steward, in a proper 
manner, 

Princess Louisa was present at the coronation 
of two Emperors in Frankfort on the Main, viz., 
of Leopold II., in September, 1790, and Francis, 
on July 7th, 1792. She thus basked in the last 
rays of the fading glory of the old German Em- 
pire. On these visits to Frankfort she lived, 
with her sister Frederica and her brother George, 
in the house of Goethe’s mother. One of 
stories Mme. Goethe told of their visit to 
house was this: She allowed them to pump the 
water from the well in the court-yard, while she 
herself kept the governess from calling them into 
the house by locking her in her room. 

These visits to Frankfort were followed by a 
long visit to Hildburghausen, to her eldest sister, 
wife of the reigning Duke. While Princess Lou- 
isa was there, the course of the war with France 
brought the Crown-prince of Prussia to Frank- 
fort. Detained longer than they intended by an 
invitation to supper from the King, Louisa met 
and won the heart of the Crown-prince. The at- 
tachment was mutual, The betrothal took place 
in the Castle at Darmstadt on April 24th, 1793. 
The marriage took place at Christmas, 1793. 

At her entry into Berlin, Princess Louisa was 
received with great rejoicings. A touching in- 
cident occurred on the occasion. At the gate 
of honor, the then newly erected Brandenburger- 
Thor, before the city, a lovely little maiden re- 


On one oc- 


the 
her 
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cited a poem, of which the following were the 
closing words : 


‘Forget what thou hast lost; this festal day foretells a 
fairér, brighter life for thee. 
All hail! unto the future times thou kings shalt give, 
of happy grandsons mother be!” 


Yielding to the impulse of her heart, the Prin- 
cess stooped down and embraced the child, and 
kissed her mouth, forehead and eyes. 

The newly married pair lived only for each 
other. She was a true German housewife as 
Crown-princess, Afterward, when her husband 
ascended the throne, she showed herself to be a 
true German Queen. It was at home, not at 
court, that the Crown-prince and his wife felt 
most at ease. When the Princess had laid aside 
her state-dress after any great festivity, the 
Crown-prince was wont to regard her as a pearl 
that had recovered its original purity. He would 
take her hand, look into her clear blue eyes, 
and say: ‘ Thank God, you are my wife again !” 

** But am I not always that ?” asked Louisa. 

**Ah, no,” said he, with a jocular sigh; “you 
are obliged to be Crown-princess too often.” 

The fashion of the time was for married people 
of rank to adopt the French mode of address in 
intercourse with each other, and to speak to each 
other as “you” (Sie). The Crown-prince and 
Princess did not adopt this custom ; they called 
each other ‘* thou,” according to the usage of the 
people generally. Their homely ways Cispleased 
the Countess von Voss, who was the Mistress of 
the Household, and she did not fail to impress on 
their Royal Highnesses, with all becoming rever- 
ence, the rules of court-life. 

On March 10th, 1794, Princess Louisa kept her 
first birthday in Berlin. On the 
King gave her the Castle of Oranienburg as a 
Summer residence. He asked her whether she 
had any other wishes. She asked for a handful 
of gold for the poor of Berlin. 

*‘ Tow large a handful ?” said the King. 

‘* As large as the heart of the best of kings,” 
she replied. 

The poor of the capital received an abundant 
handful. 

In May of the same year, just five months after 
his marriage, the Crown-prince was called into 
active military service once more. This time it 
was the rising in Poland under Kosciusko, who 
had unfurled the banner of independence in 
Cracow. The Princess felt the separation keenly, 
but she showed the same spirit at this time which 
she afterward displayed in the time of Prussia’s 
bitterest need. When the news reached her that 


this oceasion 


her husband led the column next the King in the 
attack on Wola, she said, “I tremb.e at every 
danger, but I see that the Crown-prince, the 
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next to the King on the throne, should be next October 28th. Among his sponsors were George 


him on the field.” 


ILI. of England, and his Queen, Sophia Charlotte. 


On October 15th, 1795, a son was born, who The Crown-prince and Princess had occupied 


afterward ascended the throne as Frederick Oranienburg during the Summer 


of that year. 


William IV. The young prince was baptized on They did not find it very comfortable. The 
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vastle, with its two wings, was too large for 
them. The gardens, with their many pavilions, 
were too grand. They longed for a simpler 
country-seat. IJHearing that the estate of Paretz, 
some miles north-west of Postdam, was for 
they bought it 


sale, 
and the neighboring village. At 
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cess if she did not find it tiresome to live for 
weeks upon weeks at this country hermitage, she 
replied, ** Ah, no; Iam quite happy to be simply 
my Lady of Paretz.” 

In the year 1797, in the month of November, 
King Frederick William LI. died, and the Crown- 
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this seat they lived very simply, and mingled 
freely with the people in their festivities. When 
the Crown-prince became King, he said in jest 
that he, the King of Prussia, wished to be looked 
on at this place as the Lord of Paretz. And 
when Louisa was once asked by a foreign prin- 


prince (Prince Frederick William) and Princess 
Louisa became King and Queen. 

About two months after an important event of 
a joyful character took place, which has had vast 
consequences for Germany in the present century, 
viz., the birth of Frederick William Louis, who 
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afterward became King William I. of Prussia, and 
also Emperor of Germany, the founder of the 
present German Empire. He was born on March 
22d, 1797, at two o'clock in the afternoon. 

As King and Queen, Frederick William and 
Louisa kept up their former habit of walking 
arm-in-arm in the avenue—Unter den Linden— 
and in the Thiergarten, to the great delight of 
the people. In the Winter, in 1797, they also 
visited the Berlin Fair, made purchases at several 
stalls, and took refreshment at the Confectioner 
Fechter’s. At one stall a townswoman, who was 
about to make a purchase, seeing their Majesties, 
immediately drew back. ‘‘Do not go away,” 
said the Queen, ‘‘my dear woman. What will 
become of the stall-keepers, if we drive away their 
customers ?” 

A contemporary, writing in February, 1798, 
thus describes the weekly receptions of the 
Queen: ‘* All etiquette is banished from these 
parties ; good-will and freedom from constraint 
prevail, so that people who are the sworn enemies 
of all the restraints of court-life feel themselves 
quite at home in them. The King and the Queen 
converse with everyone present, and, by their 
bearing and words, bind all hearts to them- 
selves.” 

In the Spring of 1798 Queen Louisa accom- 
panied the King to Kénigsberg. It was on this 
that Frederick William III. said to a 
peasant who presented a petition to him on his 
knees: ‘*Stand up! kneel to no one but God, A 
man should not kneel before men.” 

At midday on June 3d Queen Louisa arrived 


occasion 


at Kinigsberg. Two days afterward she witnessed 
the act of homage from an open window of the 
castle. The oath of allegiance was sworn to the 
King in the German and Polish languages. 

The words which were addressed vy the Queen 
to the various deputations of different classes 
passed from mouth to mouth, and were treasured 
for long years in multitudes of hearts. The rep- 
resentatives of Kénigsberg begged her in their 
address to use her influence with the King to 
promote the revival of trade. The Queen an- 
swered with great tact and wisdom. She said: 
‘‘Gentlemen, no mediation on my part is neces- 
sary, for my husband does spontaneously what- 
ever is fitted to promote the welfare of his 
subjects.” 

Soon after their return to Charlottenburg 


Queen Louisa gave birth to a daughter, who 
received the names Frederica Louisa Charlotte 
Wilhelmina. Concerning her the Queen wrote : 


‘*My daughter Charlotte is a constant source of 
joy to me. If God continue her in life I antici- 
pate a brilliant future for her.” The mother’s 
anticipation was fulfilled. On her nineteenth 
birthday the Princess became the wife of the 
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Grand Duke Nicholas, afterward Emperor of 
Russia. 

It is characteristic that the thing that gave 
Queen Louisa the greatest pleasure in her new 
position was the power of exercising a larger 
liberality. 

Her unrestricted charity soon, however, landed 
her in difficulties, At first her privy purse as 
Queen was just the same as it had been as Crown- 
princess, and the consequence was that her debts 
exceeded her annual income. She applied to one 
of the Ministers to represent her case to the King. 
It was arranged that she should henceforth make 
a note of what she required, and that it should be 
paid out of the King’s purse. 

The Queen generally accompanied her husband 
when he traveled to attend reviews. In the Spring 
and Summer of 1799 they made a long tour. In 
the course of which her Majesty’s life was im- 
periled by an accident, the fatal consequences of 
which were averted by the presence of mind and 
promptitude of the Duke of Weimar, who was on 
horseback with the royal party. A thunder- 
shower had torn up the roads. It was difficult to 
make progress. The carriage was descending a 
hill-side zigzag, when suddenly the drag broke, 
and the carriage shot forward. The Duke of 
Weimar drew his sword, sprang on the right- 
hand horse and stabbed it. The animal fell, and 
arrested the carriage as it descended, and the 
Queen was saved. 

German poetry was in its zenith in the earlier 
years of Queen Louisa. Herder was the writer 
who the most powerfully attracted her. In late: 
years she preferred Goethe and Schiller. She 
read Schiller’s ‘‘ History of the Netherlands” 
and his ‘* History of the Thirty Years’ War” 
with attention, and also Gibbon’s “ Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire,” and the “ History 
of England.” It was only after the war with 
Napoleon that she devoted any attention to Ger- 
man history. Shakespeare and the Greek trage- 
dians she read in translations. An anecdote illus- 
trative of the Queen's reading is told by Charlotte 
von Schiller, wife of the poet. Her brother-in- 
law, Wolzogen, accompanied the Duke of Weimar 
to Berlin on one occasion. The Queen asked him 
about the romance ‘*‘ Agnes von Lilien,” written 
by his wife. Wolzogen confessed that he had 
only read the first part. Whereupon the Queen 
presented a copy of the then famous book, bound 
in morocco, with the inscription written with her 
own hand: ‘ To the husband of the amiable Au- 
thoress ; to his everlasting shame and disgrace.” 

With Jean Paul Richter and Schiller the Queen 
was brought into personal relations. 

On her twenty-fifth birthday Jean Paul sent 
the Queen his good wishes as follows : “ List of 


those who will wish the beautiful and noble Queen 
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happiness on her birthday. First, all ; second, 
the good; third, the artists who, having been 
familiarized by Raphael with the idea of the 
immortality of the beautiful, must wish it for 
her; fourth, the unhappy; the many who have 
been made happy, whose tears she wiped away, 
will shed them again to-day, but only for her, 
not before her, and only from love and joy, because 
they pray and are grateful for a life that shines 
with warm and friendly light in so much trouble; 
fifth, the happiest; viz., her best beloved ones, 
her husband, her children, her sisters and her 
brothers; but what the nearest hearts say to the 
nearest one remains a sacred secret. The author 
of this list also belongs to it, his place is in the 
first-named class, but the wishes of his soul are as 
warm and sincere as if he belonged to the third 
or fourth class.” 

But not only with the greater lights of liter- 
ature did the Queen hold friendly intercourse ; 
she was acquainted with the writings and showed 
favor to the lesser lights. Gottlieb Hiller, a poor 
and humble poet of Nature, was summoned into 
the royal presence. In answer to the Queen’s 
questions, he said he was self-taught, and at her 
request told the King and herself his history and 
his plan of life, and recited some of his poems. 
The Queen commended him for making poetry a 
pastime, as he could not maintain himself as a 
man of letters. The interview lasted three-quar- 
ters of an hour. Next day he received a present 
of ten frielrichs d’or, and the Queen sent him 
two rings as mementoes of her. 

The literary tastes of- Queen Louisa were not 
displayed in her wide reading merely, but also in 
her use of her pen. She kept a diary, wrote essays, 
and was fond of letter-writing. She was also fond 
of music, particularly that in which the composer 
seemed to pour out his heart. She sang patriotic 
songs with a sweet, pathetic voice, 

The first ten or twelve years of her married life 
fell in the period that followed the Peace of Basle. 
Deeply did Queen Louisa feel it when, in the year 
1805, Napoleon began to show an arrogant spirit 
toward Prussia. Tidings of the violation of Prus- 
sian territory by the march of French troops 
through Anspach reached the King at Sans Souci 
on October 6th, 1805. He was residing there at 
the time with Queen Louisa. He regarded the 
neutrality which he had faithfully observed in the 
war as at an end. 

Ten days after this event the Emperor Alex- 
ander arrived in Berlin on his way to join his 
army. ‘The Grand Duke Anton of Austria also 
arrived about the same time with a letter from 
his brother, the Emperor Francis. The Emperor 
pointed out to the King and Queen the danger 
which Prussia incurred from her neutrality, and 
the Grand Duke joined his entreaties to those of 
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the Emperor that Prussia would take part in the 
war. A treaty was entered into between the three 
powers on November 3d. Prussia undertook to 
send an envoy with definite proposals of peace 
to negotiate with the Emperor Napoleon, and if 
this mission should fail, to put an army of 180,000 
men in the field. 

The Treaty of Potsdam came to the knowledge 
of Napoleon, who declared ‘the King of Prussia 
shall pay for this.” The terms which he proposed 
to the Prussian plenipotentiary were unacceptable 
to the King and Queen. A second and more un- 
favorable treaty was drawn up, which the altered 
circumstances of the King (in reliance on Na- 
poleon’s friendship he had begun to disarm) 
compelled Frederick William to accept. The 
Queen shared the pain which the King felt in 
consequence of the betrayal’ of his confidence by 
the French Emperor. Her health suffered, and 
she was ordered by her physicians to go to the 
baths at Pyrmont. 

Shortly before her return home the heavy tid- 
ings of the formation of the Confederation of the 
Rhine, composed of the Southern States of Ger- 
many, under the protection of Napoleon, and the 
dissolution of the German Empire under the then 
Emperor, the fifty-third from Charlemagne, 
reached her. 

Soon after the return of the Queen from Pyr- 
mont it became evident that war with France 
could no longer be avoided with honor. With 
respect to the war feeling prevalent, the Queen 
maintained an attitude of reserve. Every effort 
was made to get her to adopt a tone of pro- 
nounced hostility toward Napoleon, and to make 
herself the head of the anti-Napoleon party in 
society. She did not become this until Napoleon 
treated her as such and made her the object of 
his bitter attacks. Before the outbreak of the 
war in 1806 the journals dependent on Napoleon 
began their coarse assaults upon her. 

On August 24th, 1806, when she appeared at a 
festival in Stralen at the side of the King, and 
attended by Princess Radzivill and the Prince of 
Hesse-Homburg, the enthusiasm was such that 
the King said, in his quiet way: ‘ Why, it is 
just as if they saw you for the first time.” 

On September 21st the King set out to join 
the army on the Saale; at his desire the Queen 
accompanied him. At Erfurt there was much 
discussion as to the propriety of the Queen re- 
maining at head-quarters. Louisa herself feared 
that at a distance from the King she would be 
agitated by disquieting rumors, but she sub- 
mitted unreservedly to the will of the King. 
She did not set out on her return to Berlin 


till after the battle of Jena had commenced. 
In view of the increasing danger which General 
von Riichel represented to her, Queen Louisa 
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consented to leave. The general marked out her 


route to Berlin on her own map. The distant 


thunder of the cannon was heard as she drove 


hick fog. 


October 


through the t It was five o’clock in the 
of 14th, 


Weimar, and that evening the French oceupied 


morning 1806, when she lef 


the city, after the battle of Jena and Auerstadt. 


At Brandenburg, on the 17th, she received a 
letter written on the battle-field. It contained 
few words: “*The King lives—a battle is lost.” 


had been tossed about between 
When the 


authentic form she strove 


For some days she 
the extremes of hope and despair. 
had 
to be composed, and said to one of the ladies of 
‘We will collect ourselves, so as not to 
spread the panic in Berlin.” 


news came in an 


the suite : 





OF PRUSSIA. 


To 


‘**T see an edifice 


not answered the expectations of the King.” 
her two eldest sons she said: 
destroyed ina day which great men have been 
There is no 
longer a Prussian State, a Prussian Army, a na- 
has vanished like the mist that 
horrors of this unfort 


laboring to raise for two centuries. 


tional glory, lt 
the 
battle on the fields of Jena and Auerstadt. 


concealed dangerous 
nate 
You are already old enough to comprehend these 
grievous Visitations ! Reeall this unhappy hour 

! Weep for 
my memory, as [ weep in this dreadful moment 
of the overthrow of my Fatherland. But do not 
be content with weeping—act, develop your 
powers. Deliver your people from the depression 
in which they languish. . . . Ah, my sons, do not 


when your mother and Queen is gone 





THE 


Late in the evening they 
Ifer children had already left for Schwedt on the 
Oder. The news of the arrival of the Queen 
brought the people in crowds to the palace ; she 
sent word to them that she was in tears, but 


arrived in the capital. 


not 
of pain, that she was deeply touched by their 
attachment, and begged them te be quiet. 

The royal physician, Hufeland, was summoned 
at six o’clock on the morning of the 18th, and 
found the Queen with her eyes red with weeping, 
with her hair hanging loosely down, in deep de- 
spondency. “All 
is lost! I must flee with my children, and you 
must go with us.” 

On October 18th the Queen joined her children 
at Schwedt. You see me with tears,” she ex- 
claimed. ‘1 lament the loss of the army ; it has 


She met him with the words: 


PALACE, CHARLOTTENBURG, 


be drawn away by the degeneracy of the tire. 
Be men, behave worthily of the name of princes 
and grandsons of the great Frederick.” 

The King and Queen met at Kiistrin, and to- 
gether they received blow after blow, as the tic- 
ings came of the surrender of the divisions of tho 
army and of the fortresses. 

In the midst of the despondency that prevailed 
the Queen alone maintained her faith, and while 
almost everyone was disposed to advise him to 
accept Napoleon’s hardest terms, the Queen de- 
clared that nothing but resolute perseverance in 
resistance could save them. One thing alone dic- 
turbed her composure. It was the calumny that 
Napoleon heaped upon her. In his dispatehes 
announcing his victories he introduced gross at- 
tacks on the unhappy Queen. Even Thiers, the 
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historian of the Empire, viewed them as unworthy 
of his hero. At Ortelsburg, on December 5th, 
1806, the Queen wrote some despondent verses in 
her diary, but did not remain in that mood long. 

On her arrival in Koénigsberg, on December 
9th, the fever, from which she only recovered a 
couple of months afterward, was beginning. The 
approach of the French necessitated her removal 
to Memel, on January 5th, 1807, just as she was 
beginning to recover. 

**T would rather fall into the hands of God 
than of men,” she said, with decision. It was 
exceedingly cold, and a violent storm was raging 
when she left Kénigsberg. 
he journey took three days 
and three nights. The first | 
night the Queen slept in a 
room with broken windows, 
through which the snow was 
blown onto the bed. The 
doctor dreaded a stroke of 


apoplexy, yet by her courage l 
and trust in God she cheered | 
und animated all who were 

around her. | 


The first time she was al- 
lowed to go out on foot she 
had the pleasure of seeing the 
French eagle which had been | 
captured by the West Prussian |. 
Uhlan regiment at the bloody = |“ 
but indecisive battle of Eylau, 
which had been fought twoor = | 
three days before. After this  — 
battle Napoleon sent General 
ertrand to offer terms of peace. Fred- 
erick William did not feel free to accept 
them, as they would involve the renuncia- 
tion of his alliance with the Czar. Dur- 
ing his visit to Memel, Bertrand was in- 
troduced at his own request to the Queen, 
and solicited her good offices to hasten 
the conclusion of peace ; she replied, with 
dignity: “It is not for women to discuss 
questions of war and peace.” 

The Czar sent his brother, the Grand Duke 
Constantine, with reinforcements, and soon ar- 
rived at Polangen himself. The King went out 
to meet him, and the following day he paid a 
visit to the Prussian royal family in Memel. 
There was sickness in the family; the Queen 
was much depressed, and could only hold out 
her hand, and say ‘Cher cousin.” Ter silent 
tears revealed the sorrow of her heart more than 
any words could do, Alexander gave warm assur- 
anecs of his fidelity. 

Ife repeated what he had written shortly after 
the battle of Jena—that he shrank from no exer- 
tion, no sacrifice, in the fulfillment of the sacred 





obligations which honor and friendship alike im- 
posed upon him. On April 4th he left Meme!. 
His visit and assurances had quite a reviving 
effect on the Queen. She returned with fresh 
courage to Kénigsberg, while the King accom- 
panied the Czar to. Bartenstein. 

The Queen looked forward with hope to the 
continuance of the alliance. ‘ Only,” she wrote, 
‘through perseverance can we conquer.” Her 
hope was short-lived ; Napoleon had been rein- 
forced, Dantzie and Neisse fell, and Kénigsberg 
was once more threatened. The Queen returned 
to Memel. The allied Russians and Prussians 
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obtained some advantages, but at the disastrous 
battle of Friedland, on June 14th, all hopes were 
utterly destroyed. ‘Soult entered Koénigsberg on 
the 16th, and Napoleon removed his head-quar- 
ters to Tilsit, on the banks of the Memel, evacu- 
ated by the Russians ; an armistice was concluded 
with the Russians on the 21st, and with the Prus- 
sians on the 25th. 

T'wo thoughts sustained the Queen under these 
trials: first, that they were not the sport of blind 
chance, but were in the hands of God, that Provi- 
dence guided them ; the second was that they fell 
with honor. 

The conduct of the peace negotiations was on 
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the Prussian side intrusted to Count Kalckreuth 
and Count Solly. The former thought that the 
presence of the Queen in Tilsit would conduce to 
their smoother progress, and dispose Napoleon to 
agree to milder terms. Napoleon himself wished 
to see the Queen, and the King consented to her 
coming. She regarded it as the greatest sacrifice 
that she had ever been called on to make for the 
sake of her country. The Queen displayed great 
tact in her reception of the conqueror. When 
Napoleon asked her how they came to begin war 
with him, she replied: ‘Sire, it may be per- 
mitted to the fame of Frederick the Great to 
deceive ourselves as to our powers, if we have 
deceived ourselves.” 

In the evening, at the banquet which he gave 
to the King and Queen, the Emperor, wishing to 
console the King touching his repeated loss of 
old ancestral provinces, said: ‘‘ Such losses are 
the usual incidents of war.” The King replied 
that the Emperor did not know what it was to 
lose territories with which the dearest reminis- 
cences of youth were bound up, and which one 
could no more forget than one’s cradle. © 

Napoleon laughed and said: ‘The cradle! 
When a youth becomes a man he has no more 
time to think of the cradle.” 

The endeavor of the Queen at table was to 
extract some word from Napoleon from which 
she could draw hope. Ile was deferential, polite, 
She perceived his tactics, and com- 
plained ‘*that he would see her depart without 
leaving a memory in her heart that permitted 
her to combine admiration for the great man 
with inextinguishable gratitude toward a mag- 


but evasive. 


nanimous conqueror.” 

After dinner she had much conversation with 
Napoleon. To the Empress Josephine Napoleon 
wrote an account of this meeting. 

In a second letter, he said: “‘The Queen of 
Prussia is charming in the highest degree, quite 
captivating in her friendliness toward me. But 
do not be jealous; I am an oil-cloth oter which 
everything glides away; it would be too costly 
for me to play the gallant.” 

On taking leave, it was said at the time that 
the Emperor plucked a rose that was in the win- 
dow and handed it to the Queen. She made as 
if she would decline it at first, but, overcoming 
her repugnance, accepted it with the words that 
sounded like a condition —‘‘ At least with Mag- 
deburg.” Napoleon replied: ‘*I must remark 
to your Majesty that it is I who give the rose, 
and it is you who receive it.” 

The Treaty of Tilsit was signed at midnight on 
July 9th, and next day the King and Queen re- 
turned to Memel. The Queen was bitterly dis- 
appointed that she had not been able to influ- 
ence the conqueror. She had cherished hopes 


of milder terms during her intercourse with 
Napoleon, for on her return to Memel she wrote 
to her sister Frederica: ‘* The world knows the 
steps I have taken to alleviate the fate of Prussia, 
and how little I have succeeded ; but I was under 
the obligation to take them—to my husband as 
his loving wife, to my children as their tender 
mother, and to my people as their Queen. The 
feeling that I have done my duty is my only 
reward.” 

However sorely pressed the Queen was in 
those days, she found inward compensation for 
all outward privations in the society of her hus- 
band and children. The cold, moist air of Memel 
was unfavorable to her health. She longed, as 
serlin was forbidden her, to return at least to 
Koénigsberg. At length the French evacuated 
the country as far as the Vistula, so that the 
royal family were able to remove to Kénigsberg. 
A fortnight after their arrival the Queen was con- 
fined of a daughter, who was called after her 
mother Louisa Augusta Wilhelmina Amalia. 

In May the royal family took up their abode at 
a house outside of the city, the former residence 
of the Town-president, Von Hippel, a poet, and 
the author of some humorous works. ‘To this 
day the house is called, in memory of the Queen, 
** Louisa’s Choice.” 

In Paris negotiations with reference to Prus- 
sian affairs were in suspense. At length a treaty 
was agreed to by Prince William of Prussia, the 
brother of the King, who had been in the French 
capital for some time, endeavoring to procure 
relief from the crushing burdens imposed by Na- 
poleon on his country, which was ratified at Er- 
furt, where a meeting was arranged between the 
Emperors Alexander and Napoleon, at which 
Prince William was present. ‘The evacuation of 
Prussian territory was agreed upon, with the ex- 
ception of the fortresses on the Oder. The con- 
ditions under which this was to be carried out 
were hard. 

On his way back from this meeting, the Em- 
peror Alexander paid a visit to the King and 
Queen at Konigsberg, and invited them to St. 
Petersburg. The invitation was accepted. The 
visit was declared to be one of courtesy and 
friendship only. The royal pair set out on De- 
cember 27th. During their visit they were enter- 
tained with the greatest splendor. In the midst 
of all the splendor and the attentions showered 
upon her, Louisa was rather depressed than lifted 
up, and the shadow of her melancholy rested on 
her suite. A cold which she caught at a magnifi- 
cent display of fire-works on a colossal scale 
vaused some anxiety. She recovered, however, 


and at the end of three weeks’ visit to the Rus- 
sian capital she and the King set out on their re- 
turn journey to Kénigsberg. Her account, which 
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she wrote to a friend, was as brief as it was touch- 
ing: ‘‘I returned as I went. Nothing dazzles 
me any more, and [ tell you again, ‘ My kingdom 
is not of this world.’ ” 

During her visit to St. Petersburg nothing had 
impressed the Queen so much as the great insti- 
tutions of the Empress-dowager for the education 
of girls. About the same time she began to take 
an interest in Pestalozzi’s system. She procured 
information about all schools founded on this 
plan, and awaited with impatience the arrival of 
Inspector Zeller, Pestalozzi’s pupil, whom the 
King had sent for from Wirtemberg to set the 
Konigsberg Orphan House in order, and make it 
a model educational establishment. 

When Zeller arrived she invited him frequently 
to visit her, and conversed with him on the sub- 
ject which she had so much at heart. Subse- 
quently she visited the schools herself, and stim- 
ulated and inspired the teachers and the taught 
by the interest which she displayed in their work. 
Though her bad health made it seem unlikely 
that she would ever see the harvest that she an- 
ticipated from the seed that was being sown, she 
nevertheless took part in every movement fitted 
to promote religion and morality—‘‘ those founda- 
tions of our existence.” 

The Queen welcomed very warmly the order of 
the King, in the Autumn of 1809, for the erec- 
tion of tablets in memory of those who had de- 
served well of the Fatherland —‘‘in honor of the 
dead, for the distinction of the living, and the 
emulation of the others.” 

Not long after the deditation of the tablet, the 
Queen gave birth to a son, who was called after 
the Margrave Albert. 

Eight days before her departure for Berlin she 
visited the new Orphan House established by 
Zeller in the spirit of Pestalozzi. She spent over 
four hours in the institution, and came away with 
the conviction that here one of the foundations 
of a better future was laid. 

The journey to Berlin was a triumphal prog- 
ress. On December 23d, 1809, on the anniver- 
sary of the day on which, sixteen years previously, 
she had entered it as bride-elect of the Crown- 
prince, the King and Queen made their entry 
into the capital. Nothing could be more hearty 
than their reception. 

Their joy on returning home, however, was not 
unmingled. Peremptory demands for the pay- 
ment of the arrears due since the war between 
Austria and France came from Paris. Napoleon 
threatened to occupy Prussian territory once 
more. Representations of the unhappy condi- 
tion of the country were made to him in vain. 
“If the King cannot pay,” he wrote, ‘ nothing 
remains to be done but to surrender Silesia.” In 
answer to a question she put to the Minister of 


Finance on her birthday (March 10th, 1810), he 
told the Queen that the demands of Napoleon 
could be met in no other way. Louisa feared 
that the King might be torn from his people, and 
under the influence of this feeling she said to 
several people: “I think that this is the last 
time I shall celebrate my birthday here.” In a 
letter to her father she said she had intended to 
come to Strelitz on the 16th, but circumstances 
had arisen that made it her duty to remain at the 
post God had assigned to her, ** Napoleon,” she 
wrote, ‘‘is quite wild in his demands, and has 
plunged us all into the deepest distress. I can- 
not and dare not leave the King at this crisis. 
He is very unhappy, and needs the support of a 
faithful soul on whom he can depend. Only in 
the faithful discharge of my duties can I be wor- 
thy of you and feel myseif worthy of the name of 
daughter. I have asked my sisters to tell you 
how matters stand. Sacrifice—self-sacrifice is 
my life.” 

The Crown-prince’s education occupied much 
of her attention at this period. The tutor who 
had had charge of him hitherto was not regarded 
as the right man to give him this training. On 
this subject she wrote: ‘‘An education which 
will only make the Crown-prince a good, upright, 
moral and religious man is not enough. He must 
have correct knowledge of the country, clear con- 
ceptions of political matters, and acquire a large 
view of affairs, so that he may be able to under- 
take great things, and, whenever possible, carry 
them to a successful issue. The Crown-prince 
has understanding, thirst for knowledge, and im- 
agination, but these qualities are, according to 
the views of men of discernment, not sufficiently 
exercised in order to receive a right direction.” 

The tutor selected to carry out these views was 
Frédéric Ancillon, the French preacher in Berlin. 

For several years Queen Louisa had longed to 
visit her father at Strelitz. At length she was 
able to gratify her filial desire. By the King’s 
permission she went thither toward the end of 
June. Her husband followed her in a few days. 
She was overjoyed to receive him in her father’s 
house and in her capacity as a daughter of the 
house, as a Mecklenburg princess. When the 
King weht to see the church of the castle and the 
castle-garden, Louisa was left alone with her 
brother George. ‘‘ Dear George,” she said, ** now, 
for the first time, Iam perfectly happy.” Then 
she went to her father’s desk, and wrote the fol- 
lowing words on a sheet of paper: ‘*My dear 
father, I am very happy to-day, as your daughter, 
and the wife of the best of husbands.” These 
were the last lines she ever wrote. 

Some hours after the King’s arrival she drove 
with him to the Cast: of Hohenzieren. In 
ascending the hill she felt unwell. The same 
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she became feverish, but thought it was 
but acold. She did not wish to see a 
doctor. On the third day, howeyer, her father 
sent for his own physician. Some improvement 
took place in her condition a day or two after, and 
the King, taking advantage of it, went to Berlin to 
attend to state affairs of urgency and importance. 
lle promised to return in a few days and take her 
home; while at Charlottenburg he was seized 
with intermittent fever. The Queen was 


evening 
nothing 
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to be hopeless, and prepared the Duke for the 
worst. Messengers were sent to the King to 
hasten his return. Patient in her worst suffer- 
ings, she thanked God and the physicians for 
every alleviation. 

At five o'clock in the morning of the 19th the 
King arrived, with the Crown-prince and Prince 
William. ‘The Queen expressed her joy at seeing 
them, and inquired about their journey. At ten 
minutes to nine in the forenoon the last attack 
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that she could not be with 

Ifer days and nights were 
sleepless, but her mind was always active. When- 
ever her cough permitted, she inquired for her 
husband and children. Her voice was weak and 
her utterance broken, but what she said was clear 
and 


leeply distressed 


him to nurse him. 


connected. On July 16th she had severe 
spasms, Which lasted several hours; she herself 
afterward said she thought death was near. 


rom this time the doctor pronounced her case 


came on. She bowed her head, looked upward 
and prayed: ‘‘ Lord Jesus, cut it short!” Five 
minutes afterward she passed away. 

She was buried at Charlottenburg. It was to 
her grave that her son, then King William of 
Prussia, went to pray on the sixtieth anniversary 
of her death, July 19th, 1870, the day on which 
war was proclaimed against France, from which 
war he returned as Emperor of Germany, thus 
fulfilling the dream and hope of Queen Louisa. 
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‘* FATHER CONRAD'S GRAVE EYES RESTED UPON HER BUT HALF APPROVINGLY, SHE THOUGHT, AND THEN ALL THOUGHTS 
- : * 
OF SELF FADED FROM "HER MIND AT THE COMMUNICATION WHICH FOLLOWED.” 


LOVE DIVINE. 


By Mrs. NorRA MARBLE. 








CHAPTER I. 


“Five years—five long, empty years,” she 
mused, as the paper which she had been scanning 
slipped, unheeded, to the floor. 
years.” 

Dreamily the speaker gazed into the glowing 
grate, her reverie broken by no sound save the 

Vol. XXX., No, 6—43. 


**Ay, empty 


gentle crackling of the burning coals, a reverie 
more bitter than sweet, as the curves about the 
finely chiseled mouth and the drooping lids of 
the golden-brown eyes attested. 

Past the first flush of youth, stately, imperious, 
beautiful Marian Somers—proud Marian Somers. 
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Ay, proud Marian Somers! That was what the 
crackling coals said to-night—that was what her 
heart echoed as she traveled back in thought to a 
December night, five years ago. 

Five years ! and he was coming home—coming 
home no richer than when he went away; no 
more abie to give her the proud place she must 
hold in the world than when, that Winter’s night, 
she had confessed her love for him—for him be- 
yond all other men, notwithstanding which, she 
had further confessed, a gulf divided them—a 
gulf that, for her, could be bridged only by great 
wealth and worldly honors. 

She winced now at the recollection of his scorn- 
ful face, in which grief struggled with a con- 
temptuous pity at her heartless reasoning ; at the 
few bitter words which fell from his pain-drawn 
lips; at the refusal of her outstretched hand of- 
fered in friendship ; at his cold and resolute fare- 
well. But how could she disclose to him that her 
youth had been passed ’mid sordid surroundings ; 
that her tenure upon the luxuries about her, the 
position she held, nay, even the food she ate, de- 
pended upon the caprices of a vain and foolish 
old woman; and that to be deprived of these 
things for evermore was a chance before which 
her very soul shrank with loathing ? 

** Love 1” had exclaimed her purse-proud aunt, 
with brow cold and gray as the sky of that bleak 
Christmas morning—‘‘love and poverty—bah ! 
I trust my niece has inherited my good sense upon 
that point—” then, grimly enough—‘*‘else she'll 
never inherit anything more of Mark 
that !” 

With that threat in her ears, Marian reasoned 
to-night, how could she have accepted Lucien 
Vincent and poverty before that day was done ? 


. ' 
mine. 


Yea, poverty, for did not a competence, viewed 
through her aunt’s begemmed, gold-rimmed 
glasses, bear all the aspect of genteel beggary, 
deserving of pitying scorn ? 

Poverty! How could she bear to have told 
him of her own mother’s life-long battle with the 
hideous monster, that octopus in whose tentacles 
she ever struggled. 


The coals by now had ceased to glow, and 


around the edges ashes, cold and gray, had 
formed. 

‘** Love is not dead,” said she, dreamily ; ‘* not 
dead.” 


The few living embers within the grate sprung 
into sudden brilliance, fanned by a breath of 
wind that had descended the chimney. 

‘*Not dead !” she repeated, conscious to-night 
that all the flattery, all the luxury, all her social 
pleasures and triumphs, were but ashes, cold and 
gray, encircling the living ember of her heart. 
** Not dead, and—and he is coming home.” 

Time, upon the dial of Eternity, had marked 


DIVINE. 


off but a few short days full of moment for Mar- 
ian Somers. 

Grief marks her face to-night, as she sits be- 
fore the glowing library-fire, or, rather, the sha- 
grief. In her solitude she blushes and 
herself that it is so; that between the 
occasional tear come visions of the future, in 
which love and riches may indeed be her por- 
tion. Love and poverty, in her pride, she had 
put from her; riches and indifference, or, worse 
still, loathing, she had, in her purity, found im- 
possible to accept ; and so—and so—he was com- 
ing home, and nothing lay between them now, at 
least nothing so hideous as poverty, 

Upon a sable-covered bier, above-stairs, lay all 
that remained of the woman who for ‘ love’s 
sake” had nothing but sneers. Dust and ashes 
her portion now, as well as for the lowliest in all 
that great city. That haughty stare of the cold 
gray eye had something more of wonder than 
pride to disturb it to-night; the proud nostrils 


do {’ of 


chides 


were shrunken and shriveled; the patrician 
hands but a trifle more cold and nerveless than 
in life: yet the lips seemed to retain their mock- 


ing smile, and Marian wondered, as she gazed 
upon the still face, if her aunt might not be 
sneering at the state of the Society to which she 
had been so summarily bidden. 

Not many hours ere the bells with merry voices 
would ring upon the midnight-air their gladsome 
music. Would the joy of a hope fulfilled dawn for 
her on the morrow, as upon the world’s long night, 
in far Bethlehem, had dawned, years agone, the 
light of a blessed promise ? 

The fire in the grate burned brightly, and the 
woman smiled back at the leaping flame, repeat- 
ing: ‘‘No more ashes! no more ashes! no more 
dead hopes for my love and me!” Outside, a 
driving rain beat against the window-panes, turn- 
ing into ice and sleet as the evening advanced. 
The tiny particles, driven by the blast, clicked 
against the glass, faintly, seeming to the dreamer 
within like frozen spirits seeking the companion- 
Now and 
then the crunch of a footstep upon the icy pave- 
ment made her pulses leap, and half fearfully 
she turned toward the door, expecting she knew 


ship of that cold form above-stairs. 


not what; then, resolutely closing her eyes and 
ears to the sounds about her, Marian Somers fell 
to dreaming of what the future might bring to 
her and the man she loved. 

The clock above her head ticked off the min- 
utes, then the hours, and still she sat with eyes 
veiled by their heavy lids. The fire lost its glow, 
and the click of falling ashes upon the fender be- 
neath but faintly accompanied the icy particles 


against the window-panes. A gust of wind, more 


powerful than its fellows, rattled fiercely at the 
doors and casements, swaying with no gentle 
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’ 
hand their heavy draperies which barred its 
further entrance. Then, as though impelled by 
the wind, the outer door swung upon its hinges, 
the curtains before the library-entrance parted, 
und a man, with soundless footsteps, entered and 
slowly advanced toward the fire. 

The figure in the chair remained motionless. 

The man bent to warm his singularly white 
hands before the waning fire, the while murmur- 
ing: 

‘© Ashes, ashes—nothing but ashes.” 

** Lucien !” 

There was more of surprise and fear in her 
tone than joy. 

The man’s lips moved as though in response, 
but no sound came from them. He stood Jook- 
ing down upon her gravely, tenderly, sorrowfully. 

That look lent her courage. 

**T have been waiting for you,” she said, sim- 
ply, ‘‘ five years to-night, Lucien—five long, mis- 
erable years.” 

His eyes roved about the elegantly appointed 
room, smiling cynically the while. 

‘Forget the past,” she faltered, reading his 
thoughts in that look ; ‘* and believe that with it 
all I have found no happiness.” 

ILis looks softened, a tender smile replacing the 
cynical one about his lips. 

“And, Lucien,” hesitatingly, ‘* Lucien-—noth- 
ing now stands between us—not even poverty. 
Our union will bring no sacrifice for either you 





or me, 80 

She broke off abruptly at the sound of his 
scornful laugh. , 

** Love without sacrifice ! 
Marian Somers—so poor a gift as that ? 

The tone in which the words were uttered 
robbed them of their sting, yet in very shame 
she sought to cover her blushing face with her 
palms. 

** Know, then ”— slowly and distinctly fell the 
words —‘‘ know, proud woman, that a gulf too 
wide and too deep for even wealth or worldly 
honors to bridge stands between us—a gulf dug 
by my own hands—a gulf passable now but by 
one spirit, one Givine spirit.” 

She waited with covered eyes and shrinking 
form for him to break the silence which followed. 

** And that spirit ?’she at last questioned, her 
hands dropping in her lap—** that spirit—is x 
But her eyes opened upon a deserted room, a 
grate in which but an ember or two glowed, a 
clock on the stroke of twelve. 

The sound of the outer door closing heavily 
grected her ear. Then advancing footsteps. 

** Please, ma’am,” said the footman, stifling a 
yawn, ‘‘I’m after closing up for the night.” 

“Tis well,” said his mistress with an effort, 
turning her agitated face from him; ‘‘ but— 


You offer me that, 
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James ”—as the man was about to depart—* you 
opened the door to a visitor to-night, did you 
not ?” ; 

** No, miss,” emphatically. 

**T thought, I thought 
der shook voice and frame. 





” a convulsive shud- 


“You're nervous, miss,” sympathizingly said 
the footman ; ‘*and no wonder, I’m sure, consid- 
erin’. I found the front door wide open just 
now—blowed open by the wind—and the rain 
beatin’ in like all possessed. It did blow most 
oncommon hard, you know, miss.” 

“Yes, certainly, it was the wind,” she thought, 
bravely ascending the broad stairs, as brazen 
voices in steeples high began the gladsome story. 

* s * * x 

For days, now, Marian Somers’s aunt had lain 
in her narrow home, staring with half-opened 
eyes upon the tufted satin ceiling which pressed 
her very brows—lofty brows, untouched by lowli- 
ness till now ; and her niece had been duly made 
aware that even into the grave had she carried 
the pride which had made up for her the sum of 
existence. ‘*'To my niece—provided she weds a 
man whose income shall. exceed her own, a man 
of title and position.” Thus ran the will, and 
to Marian Somers belonged all her aunt’s vast 
wealth—providing. 

“And if [do not marry ?” ealmly queried the 
proud beauty of her aunt’s phlegmatic solicitor. 

‘You forfeit nothing.” was the reply. “ The 
instrument is singularly deficient upon that point ; 
singularly so,” with a meaning smile. 

That smile revealed much. 

‘For which deficieney I am doubtless indebted 
to you,” said Marian, not ungratefully. 

The solicitor bowed, and soon after took his 
departure, assured of controlling for Miss Somers, 
in the future, the large fortune which he had but 
partly controlled in the past. 

A title! , 

How the dear friends of the dead woman 
sneered ! how they laughed over that weakness, 
strong even in death, which the will disclosed ! 

‘‘But then,” reflects one of Mrs. .Grundy’s 
cirele, less envious than the rest, ‘* American 
heiresses have, before this, married titles, and 
why not our beautiful Marian Somers ?” 

“rue,” sneers Mrs. Rumor, who was never 
known to spare titled or untitled—** true, but in 
this instance, you know, our dear Marian is de- 
barred from purchasing one.” 


Thus the ‘set,” while Marian Somers wan- 
dered from one luxurious room to another in a 
vain search for something which she failed to 
find. Regal in her trailing black robes, more 
than ever beautiful in the white immobility of 
her proud face, yet ever cowering, when night 
fell, in the great chair before the library-fire. 
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Would he come again, the man for whom she 
longed and waited, or was it indeed his wraith 
she had looked upon that stormy Christmas-eve ? 
Day after day, week after week, yet no word, no 
sign of his return. The steamer on which he had 
een announced to sail had come and gone and 
come again, and still she waited—waited to tell 
him how cheerfully she would renounce for love’s 
sake the gold which she once had coveted. That 
spirit, that divine spirit, which he had said could 
only bridge the gulf between them, she now felt 
within her—the spirit of sacrifice—and so, night 
after night, seated in the same chair, in the same 
spot, did she implore him to come to her, assured 
one moment he had indeed stood there in the 
flesh, the next that she had seen him but in the 
spirit. 

Thus two months had passed, when one even- 
ing a Visitor was announced by the footman. 

Eagerly she examined the card. 

‘‘ Father Conrad. A priest, James ?” 

“< Yes, miss.” 

**T will see him here.” 

If his mistress felt any surprise, her counte- 
nance did not betray it. 

** Father Conrad !” 

The priest’s lips trembled strangely as he said : 

‘© Yes, my daughter.” 

At the sound of his voice Marian Somers’s face 
blanched. 

‘Be seated "— after a pause spent in examin- 





ing her visitor’s face —** be seated, please.” 
Father Conrad's rested upon 
but half approvingly, she thought, and then all 
thoughts of self faded from her mind at the com- 
munication which followed. 
‘‘ Nay,” said he, gently, as with a gesture of 


grave eyes her 


doubt she stood before him —‘‘ nay, my daugh- 
ter, I am but half done. Attend me! And it 
was for this ”—sadly sweeping with a glance the 
apartment —‘*‘ for these hollow mockeries, these 
husks which the soul that 
robbed him of ambition, of love, of life! 
woman, 


upon starves, you 
Oh, 
woman !” 

“You deceive me !” she cried, hoarsely. ‘ Your 
eyes, your speech, are his, yet——” 

**T am Father Conrad,” said the priest, coldly ; 
*‘you deceive yourself with a shadowy resem- 
blance. Calm yourself, daughter, and listen to 
what I have further to say.” 

Dut a few sentences more, and Marian Somers, 
with a shuddering cry, fell upon her knees. 

“Thad hoped it was but a dream,” she sai, 
brokenily—‘‘a dream from which his coming 
would happily awake me. Like a spirit he came 
and went, and I thought—I thought——” 

The priest smiled sadly, recalling that night 
of storm, the wind-swept street, the open door. 

¢Qne last look, one last word, for that he 
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journeyed far. No counsels could prevail, and 
sO ai 

“*Spare me!” she cried. ‘If he had but told 
me then, even then! Oh, I do not deserve this! 
believe me, Father Conrad, I do not deserve this !” 

The priest’s stern countenance relaxed, and 
after a moment’s reflection he addressed, hesitat- 
ingly, a question or two to the kneeling woman. 

A look of surprise, which changed to ill-con- 
cealed pleasure, stole over his pale features at her 
“ager, earnest replies—replies which at first drew 
from him an unqualified dissent, followed by re- 
luctant approval. 

‘** Be not hasty,” were his parting words. ‘‘ So 
terrible a sacrifice as this cannot be required of 
you. Withthe morrow other counsels may prevail ; 
and so good-night, my daughter, good-night !” 

a cs *k * * 
** Well, the campaign is about to begin,” an- 
nounced Mrs. Rumor to Mrs. Grundy, a few days 
after. ‘*The fair heiress goes abroad, I under- 
stand, without delay.” 

** Of course,” smiles Mrs. Grundy, “ of course ! 
Marian Somers would rather relinquish life than 
fortune, I'll warrant.” 

“°Tis said she has only a twelvemonth in 
which to make her choice,” confidently replies 
Mrs. Rumor, to which statement Mrs. Monger 
adds a supplement, also all her own, darkly hint- 
ing of a convent, in case the proud beauty should 
fail in her quest of a titled husband and a fort- 
une exceeding her own. 

‘* A priest has been seen to enter there on sey- 
occasions,” sagely says this lady; which fact, 
of course, renders further speculation almost use- 
less, in the minds of all concerned. 


eral 


Possibly Mrs. Rumor, in her surmises, was cor- 
rect, for, in truth, that palatial mansion on Mur- 
ray Hill was soon deserted, and the circle which 
had so long known the beautiful and proud Mar- 
ian Somers knew her no more forever. 


II. 


IN a hospital near Honolulu, a week after the 
preceding event, a sweet-faced Sister of Charity 
of the Order of St. Francis busied herself, ad- 
ininistering to the wants of a noble-looking pa- 
tient in her ward, a man upon whose handsom« 
countenance profound melancholy had fixed its 
seal, 

In reply to a remark of hers, he called atten- 
tion to his disfigured, swollen throat, his poor, 
crippled hands and feet. 

*“My face, tis true, is mercifully spared,” he 
added ; ‘but how loathsome an object will I 
presently be to a refined, sensitive organization ! 
I shrink—oh, I shrink, Sister, from isolation— 
from this living death before me !” 


CHAPTER 
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She murmured something about the blessed with compassionate eyes upon the men and women 
rewards of martyrdom. grouped upon the steps and about the grounds . 

** Martyrdom !” of the hospital—men and women of hopeless 

He winced as he repeated the word, for, look- aspect, whose faces and persons showed the 
ing back, in the light of the Present upon the early ravages of a disease too repugnant almost 
ast, he questioned the motive that had impelled to mention. The women, at the approach of 
him to this self-immolation, this heroic service strangers, covered their marred faces with their 
among the stricken and the outcast in Hawaii—a no less marred hands, or stood, statue-like, be- 
motive which, to-day, he felt to be born of a bitter hind their apron-covered heads. The men gazed 
disappointment, of a weak disrelish of life and its with pathetic admiration upon the beautiful face 
duties, rather than of religious zeal. of Marian Somers, then drew themsc'ves far away, 

Religious zeal ! as if fearing con- 
Nay, he had long tact—for her. At 
ceased to charac- 
terize it as such; 
and not without 
shame had he be- 
come aware of the 
false sentiment 
which had moved 
him, a mistaken 
fanaticism, per- 
haps, or a desire to 
emulate that he- 
roic soul, that di- 
vinely compas- 
sionate nature be- 
fore whose won- 
drous sacrifice all 
deeds of glory 
paled— Father 
Damien. 

So, to-day, he 
repeated the Sis- 
ter’s words sor- 
rowfully enough, 
and shuddered to 
think of the 
future. — 

The good Sis- 
ter, ignorant of 
these thoughts of 
her patient, 
sought to cheer 


the portals Father 
Conrad turned to 
his companion. 

“It is not yet 
too late, my 
daughter,” he 
said, kindly. 
“Turn back, if 
you value life and 
beauty.” 

Her eyes in- 
stinctively sought 
the gate-way 
through which 
they had entered 
for an inscription 
which she failed 
to find. 

Father Conrad 
understood, and 
not without an 
appealing look | 
upward to the 
bending heavens 
solemnly  repeat- 
ed: “Through 
me is the way into 
the doleful city ; 
through me_ the 
way into the eter- 
nal pain; through 








him by announc- One of lhe me the way among 
ing the coming of cress bowmen. the people lost. 
his brother, Fath- AN OLD-TIME CHRONICLE.— SEE nine 679. Leave all hope, ye 
er Conrad, accom- that enter.’” 
panied, she had heard, by a lady who desired to ‘* Not so,” she said, subduing the tremor in her 
enter the hospital as nurse. voice, and laying her hand within his. ‘* With me 

‘* Poor thing !” he made answer ; ‘‘ poor thing!” enters hope, and perchance life, for one I love. 
and relapsed into silence. Without I leave not one cherished thing—naught 

Not many days after Father Conrad and a but pain and solitude, Let us enter.”... . 
veiled lady stood upon the pier at Honolulu. ‘* Lucien !” 

‘*Courage,” said the good priest to his trem- With a cry of mingled anguish and joy, the 
bling charge, as, awhile after, they neared the Sister’s patient sprang to his feet. 
hospital. ‘‘ Courage, my daughter; the world Across the threshold of his room stepped the 
holds few like thee.” form of the woman for the loss of whose presence 


Her only enswer was to raise her veil and look he was doomed, he had thought, eternally to 
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mourn. With outstretched hands and pleading 
eyes she advanced toward him. 

‘© Marian ! 
embrace her, then an agonized cry as he retreated, 
crying: ‘* Unclean, unclean! Touch me not! 
Away, away !” 

‘* Leprosy has no terrors for me,” she said, 


"—rapturously, his arms extended to 


composedly, still advancing, ‘‘as life has no 
charms for me, Lucien, without your love. I 
have come to join my life with yours; so take 
me, Lucien, take me !” 

Before Lucien Vincent's vision arose the Island 
of Molokai, with its cloud-topped cliffs separating 
its wretched the the 
world—those wretched creatures among whom he 


inhabitants from rest of 
saw this beautiful woman and himself wandering 
hand in hand, breathing the death-laden air, per- 
haps blind and deaf, decaying lepers, slowly tot- 
tering to an outcast’s grave. 

‘It must —firmly closing his eyes to 
her beauty. ‘“*T refuse the sacrifice, 
not, I command you, Marian Somers—touch me 
not !” 

‘As you will,” she said, sadly obeying a gesture 
from Father Conrad ; ** but here I shall remain 
until——” 

A sob ended the sentence. 

And remain she did, finding what happiness 
she could in furnishing comforts to the stricken 
ones about her, without herself coming in contact 
with the sufferers. Hope buoyed her up, and in- 
fection, for some reason, passed her by. 


not be” 
Tcuch me 


Long consultations with the eminent German 


physician, whose services she had seeured, took 


place daily, and so, one day, with alternate smiles 


and tears, she waved adieu to a receding vessel 


freighted with all she held dear on earth. 
“To the Island of Molokai,” 
patient to another, in awe-struck tones. 


whispered one 
“7 
didn’t know his case was more hopeless than ours, 
Mr. Vincent goes there to die.” 

After that day the hospital saw Marian Somers 
no more; but in the silent watches of the, night 
a sweet-faced Sister of St. Francis ever carried 
of one other, in earnest 
Who can say 


they were not heeded, when I record that a day 


her name, and the nam 
petition to the Throne of Grace, 


came when Lucien Vincent, from a far island in 
the Pacific, returned to loved, 
bearing no marks of that dread disease which had, 
as events proved, but a slight hold upon his sys- 
tem ? had saved 


the woman he 


Isolation and a new treatment 


him from a fate which they, ever shudderingly, 
forbore to mention.” 
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‘And so you cheerfully relinquish your fort- 
une,” he said, after the first raptures of meeting 
were over, ‘‘to wed a man without title or a great 
place in the world ?” 

‘* Martyr and hero,” with a 
proud light in her eyes; ‘‘ what better title fora 
man to wear ?” 

‘They are not mine,” he replied, earnestly ; 
‘‘not mine to wear.” 

That night’s mail bore to Marian Somers’s so- 
licitor the announcement of her coming marriage 
to a man neither titled nor wealthy. 

‘** Under the provision of the will,” 
“I thereby forfeit my aunt’s fortune ; proceed 


she answered, 


she wrote, 


accordingly.” 

*“** What fools these mortals be.’” grumbled 
the old lawyer, ‘‘ especially the women ”— search- 
ing as he spoke among the papers in a tin box 
before him. ‘*Ah! here it is.” 

Ile held in his hand a large envelope, sealed, 
and addressed to himself. 

‘**'To be opened upon the event of the marriage 
of my niece, Marian Somers,” was inscribed in 
one corner, 

Upon breaking the seal, he found within an 
open letter addressed to the niece herself. 

‘Why, bless my soul,” exclaimed the lawyer, 
as much gratified as surprised, ‘* the old lady’s 
heart was made of something more than parch- 
ment, after all!” and again he read aloud the 
few unsealed letter 
***Tf you have sold yourself, Marian, for my fort- 
une, take the price of your slavery. If you have 
been honest enough to relinquish it, take the re- 
In either case I give you 
that for which I have no further use.’” 

‘(Quite a romance,” sneered Mrs, Grundy, after 
these facts were made known at a brilliant Christ- 
mas ball —** quite a romance, though I don’t sup- 
pose, for one instant, that Marian Somers had no 
knowledge of her aunt’s characteristic letter be- 
fore she made so singular a choice.” 

** Nor I,” assents Mrs. Rumor; ‘ though what 
good the money is going to do her I can’t see, 


lines which the contained : 


ward of your honesty. 


since they say—— 

‘ What ?”— eagerly, as the lady paused to but- 
ton a glove. 

‘Why, that the remainder of our dear Mar- 
ian’s life is to be devoted to the sick and suffering 
out there in the Sandwich Islands, throwing away 
upon miserable lepers at Molokai more 
money, I venture to say, in one year than would 
serve to carry ws through a number of fashionable 


those 


” 
seasons. 

















AN OLD-TIME CHRONICLE. 


By G,. A. Davis. 


Berore Plantagenet had plucked the red rose 
in the Temple Gardens, and while holy King 
Henry VI. was but a baby king, a certain William 
Paston lived in Norfolk, near Cromer Downs and 
the sea. He was the first to rise from the obscure 
level of a long line of husbandmen, and by thrift 
and some of that element which we vulgar mod- 
erns call “push,” he worked his way into the 
chair of a justice of the peace, married a wife of 
good family and considerable estate, acquired 
lands and manor-houses in the County of Nor- 
folk, and, dying, found for his name an honora- 
ble niche in no less excellent and veracious a 
chronicle than Fuller’s ‘‘ Worthies of England.” 

Beginning with William Paston and Agnes, his 
wife, and ending with the death of their grand.- 
son, John, there extends a chronicle of little less 
than a hundred years, written in letters that have 
outlived wars and rumors, and outlasted the gen- 
erations of the Pastons, that we of to-day may 
read their strange old family history. It is the 
quaintest and most curious of stories, full of won- 
derful bits of local color and antiquarian lore ; 
side-lights thrown on the cold pages of history, 
which lend them a human life and glow ; naive 
studies of human nature, gleams of humor glint- 
ing through the stiff and ancient phraseology, 
and glimpses granted here and there of old fam- 
ily secrets that still seem to pulse with life be- 
tween the lines, Thtre are business letters, po- 
litical letters, letters of instruction between master 
and retainer, letters of secret information sent in 
hurry and stress between fortress and castle, 
when the land was waste with fire and blood, and 
overrun with men of the white and the red rose ; 
there are curious inventories of goods and chat- 
tels pertaining to old manor-houses long since 
razed to the ground—silver and jewels and tapis- 
tries, and gear of every sort, the furnishing of 
chapels and the stock of farms ; and most fascinat- 
ing of all, there are the domestic letters, written 
by the faithful helpmeet to her lord and master, 
by the mother to her children, and by the wan- 
dering sons to the mother at 
other. 

They wrote much as people of to-day write, 
those men and women who made what we call the 
‘* Middle Ages”; they gossiped and asked ques- 
tions, and told of commonplace things, even in 
letters that were to travel, by slow and tedious 
post, through « war-swept country, where the 
bearer’s life might too often hang on the chance 
of a single arrow; and they wrote with a clear- 
ness and completeness of detail and a freedom of 
diction that may perhaps surprise some of us, to 


home, or to each 


whom those times and the life that filled them 
seem so barbarous and far away. ‘There is a won- 
derful humanity and individuality in the pages, 
with their quaint and cumbrous spelling, which 
varies with every writer’s idiosynerasy ; if William 
the justice seems a somewhat shadowy personage, 
Dame Agnes Paston, his well-born and well-dow- 
ered wife, stands forth a most real and vigorous 
personality ; and the figures of Margaret, her 
daughter-in-law, and of Sir John, her grandson, 
the gay spendthrift and soldier of fortune, who 
fought in the Low Countries and died a bachelor, 
are as vivid as portraits by Holbein. 

How have these chronicles come down to us, 
and through what hands? William, as we have 
seen, died a landed proprietor and a man of mark, 
leaving behind him a son, John, also a lawyer, 
wedded to Margaret Mauteby. He was a shrewd 
and cunning man, more than suspected of some 
trickery in the securing of a goodly inheritance 
from Sir John Fastolfe, of whose will he stood 
executor ; of his large family of children, the most 
prominent in the chronicle are the two sons 
hearing the name of John, of whom the elder 
was knighted in 1463, being thus distinguished 
in the correspondence from John, the father, and 
Jolin, the younger brother, who received the ac- 
colade of knighthood later. After 
Sir William, again a man of law; 


these come 
Clement, a 
naval commander who wins great honor under 
Henry VIIL., and of whom we are told that that 
monarch ‘called him his champion ; the Duke 
of Somerset, Protector in Edward's reign, his 
soldier ; Queen Mary, her seaman; and Queen 
Elizabeth, her father.” A second Sir William 
follows, and the line descends, through Christo- 
pher, Edmund and Willian, to Robert, created 
Earl of Yarmouth by Charles II., with whose son, 
William, both title and family line become ex- 
tinct. He had married a natural daughter of 
Charles, and the costly honors of the alliance 
proved too great for his fortune to carry. His 
estates were squandered, the noble family-seat of 
Oxnead, bought by the old jucge, William Pas- 
ton, was sold, together with the library and rare 
collections accumulated by his father, Robert, who 
had been a man of cultivated tastes and some 
learning ; and the family papers and the dusty 
hoard of family letters of the last two hundred 
vears went with the rest. 


The library and papers 


and the curiosities of the old earl’s museum were 
bought by Peter Le Neve, an antiquary and vir- 
tnoso, and at the auction sale of his effects, at his 
death, a part passed into the hands of a brother 
collector, known to honorable fame as ‘* Honest 
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Tom Martin.” The next purchaser, after the 
death of Martin, was a Mr. John Worth, who, 
having bought the library and collection as a 
speculation, proceeded to dispose of and scatter 
it abroad as rapidly as possible. That portion 
of the MSS. containing the Paston Letters was 
happily secured by Sir John Fenn, who seems to 
have been the first man alive to their immense 
historical value and interest, for in 1787, twelve 
years after the purchase, he published the first of 
five stout quarto volumes, translating these rare 
old records into modern and readable English ; 
and here the Pastons, being in print, become the 
world’s property, and imperishable. 

A large portion of the correspondence, not in- 
cluded in the printed edition, was found among 
heaps of parchments and papers at the old Manor 
of Oxnead, having never passed out of the Ear! of 
Yarmouth’s hands, and these, after some porils 
by auction and otherwise, have been safely stored 
in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. Here you may 
pore over that gnarled and twisted script of the 
fifteenth century, traced in brown and faded ink 
with a stout quill, and utterly illegible to eyes 
unlearned ; worn and tattered here and there, 
decayed and dropping apart at the creases—but 
the very sheets that were written in the old 
manors of Gresham and Oxnead, at Caister 
Castle in bonny England, in London arid*Calais, 
folded and sealed by the careful, trembling hands 
of the anxious housewife, or the bold, brown fin- 
gers of the wild knight more used to the hand- 
ling of cross-bow and arblast, and carried abroad 
over the land by hot-riding posts who little 
dreamed of the fragile burden they bore, that 
it should last centuries long—and that you and 
I should read it. 

Let us look in at the Pastons in their every- 





day life—and first of all, over the shoulder of 


Dame Agnes, Judge William’s good * huswife,” 
as she writes what lay next her heart some time 
in the year of our Lord 1440: 


“To my worshipful husband, W. Paston, be this letter 
taken . 

‘‘Drar Hussanp: I recommend me to you, ete. 
Blessed be God, I send you good tidings of the coming 
and the bringing home of the gentlewoman that ye wot of 
from Redham, this same night, according to appointment 
(poynmen) that ye made there for yourself. 

‘And as for the first acquaintance between John Pa:- 
ton and the said gentlewoman, she made him gentle cheer 
in gentle wise, and said he was verily your son. And so I 
hope there shall need no great treat betwixt them. 

‘The Parson of Stocton told me if you would buy her a 
gown, her mother would give thereto a goodly fur. The 
gown needeth for to be had; and of color it would be a 
goodly blue, or else a bright sanguine. 

‘*T pray you to buy for me two pipes* of gold. Your 
stews ¢ do well. 

* Gold thread wound on rolls for embroidery. 
+ Ponds for keeping alive fish for present use, 
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** The Holy Trinity have you in governance. 
‘** Written at Paston, in haste, the Wednesday next after 
Deus qui errantibus, for default of a good secretary. 
** Yours, Aon. Paston.” 


The ‘* gentyl womman” of whom Dame Agnes 
writes was Margaret Mauteby, thus brought to 
Visit, as it were, on approval, the family into 
which she was expected to marry. In this deli- 
cate and. difficult, not to say awkward, situation 
she seems to have borne herself gracefully, and 
the *‘ gentle cheer ” made for young John on that 
soft Spring night (it was on the third Sunday 
after Easter that the collect ‘* Deus qui erranti- 
bus” was read) lasted well through six-and-twenty 
years of a married life not unmarred by storms. 
When they were wedded the letters say not. We 
hear of her next in 1445, when she writes : 


‘To my vight worshipful husband, John Paston, dwelling 
in the Inner Temple at London, in haste 

‘‘Ricut Worssirrut Hussanp: I recommend mo to 
you, desiring heartily to hear of your welfare, thanking 
God of your amending of the great disease that ye have 
had; and I thank you for the letter that ye sent me, for 
by my troth, my mother and I were not in heart from the 
time that we wist of your sickness till we wist verily of 
your amending. My mother behested another image of 
wax to Our Lady of Walsingham, and she sent IIIT. nobles to 
the IIII. Orders of Friars at Norwich to pray for you, and 
I behested to go on a pilgrimage to Walsingham and to 
Saint Leonard’s for you. By my troth, I had never so 
heavy a season as I had from the time that I wist of your 
sickness till I wist of your amending, and sooth my heart 
is in no great ease, nor shall not be, till I wot that ye bo 
very hale. My father Garneyss sent me word that 
he should be here next week, and my uncle (emme) also, 
and play them with their hawks, and they should have 
me home with them; and so God help me, I shall excuse 
me of my going thither if I may, for I suppose that I shall 
readlicr have tidings from you here than I should have 
there. I shall send my mother a token that she took me, 
for I suppose the time is come that I should send it her, 
if I keep the behest that I have made. 
told you what it was. 


I stippose I have 
I pray you heartily that ye would 
vouchsafe to send me a letter as hastily as ye may, if writ- 
ing (wryhen) be no disease to you, and that ye would 
vouchsafe to send me word how your sore doeth. If I 
might have my will, I should have sent you ere this time. 
I would ye were at home, if it were your ease, and your 
sore might be as well looked to here as it is there to be, 
now rather (ever) than & gown, though it were of scarlet. 

... I may have no leisure to write half a quarter so 
much as I should say to you, if I might speak with you. 
[ shall send you another letter as hastily as I may. I 
thank you that ye would vouchsafe to remember my 
girdle, and that ye would write to me at the time, for I 
suppose that writing was none ease to you. Allmighty 
God have you in his keeping, and send you health. Writ- 
ten at Oxenede, in right great haste, on Saint Michael’s 
Even. Yours, M. Pasron. 

‘*My mother greets you well, and sendeth you God’s 
blessing and hers; and she prayeth you, and I pray you 
also, that ye be well dieted of meat and drink, for that is 
the greatest help that ye may have now to your health- 
ward. Your son fareth well, blessed be God.” 
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‘* My mother,” in Margaret’s letters, stands al- 
ways for Dame Agnes, with whom she seems to 
have lived during her early married years in har- 
mony ; though subsequent correspondence shows 


VO Woy In.ore ak counse! 


the elder lady to have been by no means the gen- 
tlest of house-mothers. John Paston’s time was 
spent largely in London among the inns of court, 
and faithful Margaret at home reared her chil- 
dren, ruled her husband’s followers and kept his 
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manors, while she found time to write him the 
longest and prettiest of gossiping letters, full of 
family history, business, social news and dutiful 
affection, quaintly expressed. Domestic life in 


)” 


the Middle Ages was beset by strange mischances, 
and the environments of a dame chatelaine were 
not always peaceful, as Dame Margaret’s letters 
and the family documents will show. 

The Manor of Gresham, purchased by Judge 
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William Paston from the son of Chaueer the 
poet, became in the life-time of John a bone 
of strange contentions, legal and otherwise. It 
had descended to Chaucer through his marriage 
into the family of Bacon, but his rights thereto 
were questioned and disputed by the children of 
one Sir William Molynes, who had also married a 
Bacon, and who claimed a moiety of the estate. 
This claim, however, was not established, and the 
manor passed into the hands of the Pastons. 
John’s peaceful possession, however, was dis- 
turbed, shortly after his father’s death, by one 
Robert Hongerford, who had married the daugh- 
ter of Sir William Molynes, and, being created 
Lord Molynes, proceeded to assert his claims, 
through his wife, to the whole inheritance of the 
Molynes family. With medieval promptness and 
thoroughness of action, he took forcible posses- 
sion of the Manor of Gresham, on the 17th of 
February, 1448 ; not without counsel and help 
thereto from John Heydon, a man of law, antl of 
Sir Thomas Toddenham, at whose suit the Pas- 
tons’ shepherd was outlawed, and other annoy- 
ances inflicted. 

John Paston, fearful cf ad ingeroas rupture with 
his powerful neighbors, went warily to work, and 
negotiated through weary months with the usurp- 
ing Lord Robert and his men of law for the re- 
covery of his estate; but failing to gain his suit, 
although its justice was acknowledged by the solic- 
itors, he, too, proceeded Lo practical measures, 

In October of the vear following he retook 
Gresham, perhaps temporarily left unoccupied, 
and held it for three months, assisted by Mar- 
garet, who, on his periodic departure for London, 
in January, ruled the garrison alone, and, as we 
The fol- 


lowing letter, undated, is supposed to have been 


shall see, with disastrous consequences. 


written while John Paston was preparing to re- 
possess himself of the mansion : 


“Ricgut Worsnrprvut Hvusnanp: I recommend me to 
you, and pray you to get some cross-bows, and windacs * 
to bind them with, and quarrels+; for your houses here 
be so low that there may no man shoot out with no long 
bow, though we had never s6 much need. I suppose ye 
should have such things of Sir John Fastolfe, if ye would 
send to him ; and also I would that ye should get IT. or IT. 
short poleaxes to keep with doors, and as many jacks + 
as ye may. 

‘ Partrich § and his fellowship are sore afraid that ye 
should enter again upon them, and they have made great 
ordnance within the house, as it is told me. They have 
made bars to bar the doors crosswise, and they have made 
wickets on every quarter of the house to shoot out at, 
both with bows and with hand guns: and the holes that 
have been made for hand guns, they be scarce knee-high 

*Grappling-irons, with which the bowstring was drawn 
home. 

+ Quarreaux—the pyramidal iron shot used in the cross- 
bows. 

tA leathern jacket worn by men at arms. 

§ One of Lord Molynes’s retainers, 
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from the plawncher (floor), and of such holes be made 
five. There can no man shoot out at them with no hand- 
bows. . . . I pray you that ye will vouchsafe to buy ” (don 
bye, writes Margaret) ‘‘ for me 1 lb. of almonds and 1 Ib. of 
sugar, and that ye will buy some frieze to make of your 
child his gowns. Ye shall have best cheap and best choice 
of Haye’s wife, as it is told me. And that ye will buy a 
yard of broad cloth of black, for an hood for me, of 
XIIIIId. or IITIs. a yard, for there is neither good cloth 
nor good frieze in this town. As for the child his gowns, 
and I have them, I will make them (do them maken). 

‘*The Trinity have you in his keeping, and send you 
good speed in all your matters.” 

A curiously varied field of labor had Mistress 
Margaret ! looking well to the ways of her house- 
hold in the matters of poleaxes and cross-bows and 
soldiers’ jerkins, as well as in the making of chil- 
dren’s gowns and the confecting of dainty march- 
panes, for which the almonds and sugar were im- 
peratively needed ! The minds of those medieval 
matrons and maids could not have been quite so 
empty and barren as we arrogantly conceive of 
them, though their lines of thought were object- 
ive rather than subjective, and tlie ‘* Ich” and its 
questionings troubled them little. 

In January of 1450, during John Paston’s ab- 
sence, Lord Molynes again swooped down upon 
the disp.ied mansion, in the person of his armed 
retainers, who there worked their wicked will in 
the manner herewith described by Paston in a pe- 
tition to the King. After a brief preamble he 
states that: 


‘* After suit made to the said Lord by your said be- 
SOOGNOE . «6 5 0s the said Lord sent to the said man. 
sion a riotous people, to the number of a thousand per 


ders, jacks, salettes, glaives, bows, arrows, pavys,* guns, 
pans with fire burning therein, long cromes+ to draw 
down houses, ladders, pikes, with which they mined 
down the walls, and long trees with which they broke up 
gates and doors, and so came into the said mansion, the 
wife of your beseecher at that time being therein, and 
XII. persons with her; the which persons they drove out 
of the said mansion, and mined down the wall of the 
chamber wherein the wife of your said beseecher was, and 
bore her out at the gates, and cut asunder the posts of 
the houses and let them fall, and broke up all the cham- 
bers and coffers within the said mansion, and rifled, and 
in manner of robbery bore away, all the stuff, array and 
money that your said beseecher and his servants had 
there, to the value of CCII. (£200), and part thereof sold, 
and part thereof yoffe (?), and the remnant they departed 
among them. . And divers of the said misdoers and 
riotous people unknown, contrary to your laws, daily keep 
the said manor with force, and lie in wait of divers of 
the friends, tenants and servants of your said beseecher, 
and grievously vex and trouble them in divers wise.”’ 

So, and at much greater length, complains 
John Paston to the King; but his petition lay 
many months unnoticed, in the stress of civil war 
and political struggles. Within a year we find 
him reinstated in the disputed Manor of Gresham ; 


* Pavis—a large shield. + Crooks, 
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but there the hand of justice staid its dealings, 
and Sir Thomas Molynes and his “ riotous peo- 
ple” went unwhipped thereof. 

In May of 1451 Paston receives a letter from 
his ‘‘trewe and feithfull frendes, Debenham, 
‘T'vmperly and White,” to ‘‘ sadly avise ” him that 
the sheriff ‘‘hath writing from the King that 
he shall make a panell to acquit the Lord Mo- 
lynes,” and no more is heard thereafter of that 
energetic person. 

During these troublous scenes at Gresham a 
domestic struggle was going on at Oxnead, where 
old Dame Agnes Paston was dame chatelaine. 
Elizabeth Paston, the sister of John, had reached 
a marriageable age; but an evil star appears to 
have presided over her destiny, and though re- 
peated negotiations were opened with eligible 
gentlemen, all in turn came to naught, and the 
damsel remained an apparently most unwelcome 
inmate of her father’s house. No typical British 
mother of the period chronicled in ‘ Vanity 
Fair ” and “The Newcomes” seems to have ex- 
ceeded this matron of the fifteenth century in 
pious efforts toward the establishment of her 
child in life; the means differ, but the animating 
zeal is the same. Dame Agnes writes to her son 
in 1449 concerning the suit of one Stephen 
Scrope ; matters were being arranged with the 
assistance of a certain ‘ Cosyn Cler,” the widow 
of a Norfolk gentleman, who seems to have taken 
a keen interest in the fate of Elizabeth. 

‘‘Hfe had such words to my Cousin Clere,” 
writes the mother, ‘‘ that unless than you made 
him good cheer, and gave him words of comfort 
at London, he would no more speak of the mat- 
ter. My cousin Clere thinketh it were a folly to 
forsake him, unless than you knew of another 
(on owdyr) as good or better ; and I have assayed 
your sister, and I found her never so wylly 
(good-willed) to none as she is to him, if it be 
so that his land stand clear. . . . Sir Harry In- 
glos is right busy about Scrope for one of his 
daughters.” 

Fast upon this missive, with its timely hint as 
to Sir Harry’s designs, comes one from Cousin 
Clere, laying bare a painful state of affairs at Ox- 
nead : 

* * * * * * * 

“ Cousin, I let you weet that Scrope hath been in this 
country to see my cousin, your sister, and he hath spoken 
to my cousin, your mother, and she desireth of him that 
he should show the-indentures made between the knight 
{hat hath his daughter and him, whether that Scrope, if 
he were married and fortuned to have children, if the 
children should inherit his land, or his daughter, the 
which is married. 

‘* Cousin, for this cause take good heed to his indent- 
ures, for he is glad to show them; .. . . and Scrope 
saith to me if he be married, and have a son and heir, his 
daughter that is married shall have of his lifelode (estate) 
L. marks, and no mere; and therefore. cousin, me seem- 
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eth he were good for my cousin, your sister, without that 
ye might get a better. And if ye can get a better, I would 
advise you to labor it in as short time as ye may goodly, 
for she was never in so great sorrow as she is nowadays. 
for she may not speak with no man who soever come, nor 
may she not speak with my man, nor with servants of 
her mother’s. .... And she hath since Easter the most 
part been beaten once in the week, or twice, and sometime 
twice in one day, and her head broken in two or three 
places. Wherefore. cousin, she hath sent me by Friar 
Newton in great counsel, and prayeth me that I would 
send to you a letter of her heaviness, and pray you to be 
her good brother, as her trust is in you; and she saith, if 
she may see by his evidences that his children and hers 
may inherit, and she to have reasonable jointure—she 
hath heard so much of his birth and condition—that an 
you will, she will have him, whether that her mother will 
or not. .... I pray you burn this letter, that your man, 
nor no other man, see it; for an if my cousin, your 
mother, knew that I had sent you this letter, she should 
never love me. No more I write to you at this time; but 
Holy Ghost have you in keeping. 

‘* Written in haste on Saint Peter's Day, by candle-light, 

‘* By, your cousin, ELizaBETH CLERE.” 


Whether the ‘‘ indentures ” proved unsatisfac- 
tory, or the measures of Sir Harry Inglos were 
more prompt and effective than those of Dame 
Agnes toward the securing of Scrope, certain it 
is that the matter drops, and we hear no more of 
the luckless Elizabeth until 1454, when John 
Paston’s wife Margaret makes an appeal in her 
behalf : 

‘*Riagut Worsurprut Huspanp: I recommend me t 
you, praying you to weet that I spoke yesterday with yow 
sister, and she told me that she was sorry that she might 
not speak with you;... . and she desireth, if it pleased 
you, that you should give the gentleman that you know 
of such language as he might feel by you that you will be 
well-willing to the matter that you know of; for she told 
ine that he hath said before this time that he conceived 
that you set but little thereby ; wherefore she prayeth you 
to be her good brother, and that you might have a full 
answer at this time whether it shall be yea or nay. For 
her mother hath said to her since that you rode hence, 
that she hath no fantasy therein, but it shall come toa 
jape” (7. e.,a hoax).... ‘‘and hath such language to her 
that she thinketh right strange, nd so that she is right 
weary thereof, wherefore she desireth the rather to have 
a full conclusion therein.” 


” 


Elizabeth’s “ well-willing ” bore no fruits, and 
this marriage treaty also came to naught. In the 
same year of 1454 another suitor presents him- 
self, one John Clopton, son of William Clopton, 
Squire, who writes to John Paston that he has 
‘‘Jabored to his father” in the matter of the 
jointure, and that all things pertaining thereto 
are satisfactorily arranged. A gleam of senti- 
ment and lovelike ardor shines forth in the suit 
of John, for in proposing a family council for 
the Saturday in Easter Week, he adds: ‘ The 
sooner the lever me (the rather), for as to my 
conceit, the days be waxed wonderly long in a 
short time.” The draft of a marriage settlement 
appears at about this date, ‘‘ made betwixt Agnes, 
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that was the wife of William Paston, John Pas- 
ton, her son, and John Dam, on the one party, and 
William Clopton, Squire, on the other party,” to 
witness that “‘ John Clopton, son and heir of the 
said William, by the grace of God shall wed Eliz- 
abeth, the daughter of the said Agnes. For which 
marriage the said Agnes, etc., shall pay to the 
said John Clopton CCCC. marks in hand of law- 
ful moncy of En- 
gland ; and over that, 
if the said marriage 
be holden with the 
said Agnes, the said 
Agnes shall bear the 
costs thereof the day 
of the wedding, with 
such as shall be to the 
vleasure of the said 
Agnes ”—John mean- 
while doing his part 
in the matter of 
“lands, tenements, 





rents and service ” in- 
sured to Elizabeth, 
‘“*to have and hold to 
her term of her life,” 
and to her “ heirs and 
issue male” after her. 

In spite of this for- 
midable and legal 
document, John Clop- 
ton also drops out of 
existence in the Pas- 
ton correspondence, 
and the forlorn Eliza- Y, 
beth waits. We hear V4 
no more of broken 
heads or daily chas- 
tisements, but her rel- 
atives are still active, 
and Lord Hastings 
interests himself in 
the family weal : 


“Trusty and well-be- 
loved friend,” he writes 
to John Paston, ‘‘ I com- 
imend me to you, certify- 
ing you that, an your 
sister be not yet married, 
I trust to God I know that 
where she may be married toa gentleman of LiIC (300) 
marks of lifelode, the which is a great gentleman, born and 
of good blood; and if ye think that I shali labor any fur- 
ther therein, I pray you send me word by the bringer of 
this letter, for I have spoke with the parties, and they 
have granted me that they would proceed no further 
therein till I speak with them again; and therefore I pray 
you, send me word in haste how that ye will be disposed 
therein ; and God have you in his keeping. 

‘* Written at Ampthill, the XI. day of July last past. 

‘* By Edmond Grey, Lord of Hastings.” 
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John Paston replies promptly on tho 15th of 
the month with gratitude, but warily. Elizabeth 
**is not married, nor ensured to no man; there 
is and hath been, divers times and late, commnu- 
nication of such marriages with divers gentlemen 
not determined as yet, and whether the gentleman 
that your Lordship meaneth be oné of them or 
nav,” John knoweth not, and in that uncer- 
tainty so declines to 
commit himself. 
‘* Notwithstanding, 
my Lord,” he says, 
‘“T shall take upon 
me thet she shall 
neither be married 
nor ensured to no 
creature, nor further 
proceed in no such 
matter, before the 
feast of the Assump- 
tion of Our Lady next 
coming, during which 
time your Lordship 
may send me, if it 
please you, certain in- 
formation of the said 
gentleman’s name, 
and of the place and 
country where his 
lifelode lyeth, and 
whether he hath any 
children ; and after I 
shall demean me in 
the matter as your 
Lordship shall be 
pleased.” 

Alas, for the vanity 
of human wishes! 
Elizabeth Paston in 
1458 is Elizabeth Pas- 
ton still, despite the 
‘gentleman of good 
blood,” whose name 
Lord Mastings cun- 
ningly withheld. 
Dame Agnes refers to 
~~ her in a quaint memo- 

randum of that date, 
indorsed : 


orn 
Pesten.X. 


‘*Erands to London of Augnes Faston, the XXVIII. 
day of Janure, the year of Kyng Henry the Sext, Thirty- 
sixth. 

‘To pray Greenfield to send me faithfully word, by 
writing, how Clement Paston (a younger son) hath done 
his devoir in learning. And if he hath not done well, nor 
will naught amend, pray him that he will truly belash 
him till he will amend; and so did the last master, and 
the best that ever he had, at Cambridge. And say Green- 
field that if he will take upon him to bring him into good 
rulo end karning, that I may verily know he doeth kis 
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devoir, I will give him X. marks for his labor, for I had 
lever he were fair buried than lost for default. 

‘* Item, to see how many gowns Clement hath; and they 
that be bare, let them be reysyd (re-sewed?). He hath a 
short green gown, and a short musterdevelers* gown, 
were never reysyd, and a short blue gown that was reysyd 


: bay hat 


and made of a syde (straight) gown when I was last in 
London; and a syde russet gown, furred with beaver, 
was made this time II. years; anda syde murrey gown 
was made this time twelyemonth. 


* A gray mixed woolen cloth, 
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‘*Ttem, to do make me (have made) VI. spoons, of VIII. 
ounce of troy weight, well fashioned and double gilt. 

‘** And say Elizabeth Paston that she must use herself to 
work readily, as other gentlewomen do, and somewhat to 
help herself therewith. 

‘*Ttem, to pay Lady Pole XXVIs. VIIId. for her board. 


4s 


en 


G vary 


‘* And if Greenfield have well done his devoir to Clem- 
ent, or will do his devoir, give him the noble. 
‘* AGNES PastTon.”’ 


The years of Elizabeth’s suspense, and the flit- 
ting show of marriageable, but elusive, gentle- 
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men that passed over her horizon, neared their 
end ; there is no more talk of suitors, or drafts 
of settlements, but suddenly, in the following 
year, a letter appears in Dame Agnes’s corre- 
spondence from her “ humble daughter, Eliza- 
beth Poynings,” and we find the late victim of 
maternal beatings writing in a cheerful and a 
grateful spirit, and ‘in good hele of body, 
thanked be Jesu.” ‘* As 
beloved that ye call,” writes Elizabeth, ‘‘and I 
must needs call him so now, for I find none other 
cause, and as I trust to Jesu none shall, he is full 
kind to me, and as busy as he can to make me 
sure of my jointure. Wherefore I beseech 
you, good mother, as our most singular trust is in 
your good motherhood, that my master, my best- 
beloved, fail not of the C. marks at the beginning 
of this term, the which ye promised him to his 
marriage, with the remnant of the money of fa- 
ther’s will.” 

It is not without a vague surprise that we find 
the main chance dominant in these medieval mar- 
riages ; a glamour of love and chivalry hangs over 
them in our fancies, and the absolute blunt real- 
ity of these simple letters comes home to us with 
something of a shock. It was a world like our 
own, after all—not an idyl of the loves of Lance- 
lot or Geraint. 

So Elizabeth is settled in life, an/1 her tribula- 
tions and anxieties appear no more in the Pas- 
ton Letters. A new generation arises ; John Pas- 
ton, her nephew, is a grown man, sowing, as the 
family correspondence not infrequently hints, a 
lavish crop of wild oats; there is also a younger 
sister Margery to be ‘* purveyed for ” in marriage, 
which serious duty devolves upon the prodigal 
John, when, in 1466, his father’s death leaves 
hint head of the Paston family. He is now Sir 
John Paston, having received knighthood three 
years before, presumably as a substitute for his 
father, who declined that honor at the hands of 
the newly crowned King Edward. Between the 
astute old lawyer of the Inner Temple and his 
wild son there could have been little sympathy, 
and the relations appear to have been a trifle 
Margaret writes to her husband, in the 
year before his death, a pathetic little appeal for 
her eldest born : 


for my master, my best 


strained. 


‘*T understand by John Pamping that ye will not that 
your son be taken into your house, nor holp by yon, till 
such time of year as he was put out thereof, the which 
shall be about St. Thomas’ Mass. For God's sake, sir, 
have pity on him; remember you it hath been a long sea- 
son since he had aught of you to help him wth, and he 
hath obeyed him to you, and will do at all times, and will 
do all that he can or may to have your good fatherhood. 
And at the reverence of God be ye h's good father, and 
have a fatherly heart to him; and I hope he shall ever 
know himself the better hereafter, and be more ware to 
eschew such things as should displease you.” 


Sir John found favor at court, if not at home, 
and Lord Seales, the powerful kinsman of the 
Queen, became his special patron. In 1468 he 
crossed the seas in the train of the King’s sister, 
Margaret, to her nuptials with the Duke of Brr- 
gundy, Charles the Bold; and thereafter the 
splendors of the Burgundian Court, the wars in 
the Low Countries, and the attractions of a 
tenderer sort at Calais, where one Mistress Anne 
Haut appears upon the scene, divide his time 
with the claims of his family and the estates in 
England. His first matrimonial essay seems to 
have been in behalf of his younger brother John, 
to whom he writes thus: 


‘Right worshipful and verily well-beloved brother; 

. as for my Lady Boleyn’s disposition to you-wards, 

I cannot in no wise find her agreeable that ye should have 

her daughter, for all the privy means that I could make. 

— Nevertheless, I understand that she sayeth: ‘ What 

if he and she can agree, I will not let (hinder) it, but- I 

will never advise her thereto in no wise.’ And upon Tues- 

day last past she rode home to Norfolk. Wherefore as ye 

think ye may find the mean to speak with her yourself, 
for without that, in mine conceit, it will not be. 

‘* And as for Crossby, I understand not that there is no 
marriage concluded between them, nevertheless there is 
great language that it is like to be. Ye be personable, 
and peradventure your being once in the sight of the 
maid and a little discovering of your good will to her, 
binding her to keep it secret, and that ye can find in your 
heart, with some comfort of her, to find the means to 
bring such a matter about as shall be her pleasure and 
yours, but that ye cannot do without some comfort of her 
in no wise, and bear yourself as lowly to the mother as ye 


‘list, but to the maid not too lowly” (O wise Sir John!) 


‘*nor that ye be too glad to speed, nor too sorry to fail.” 


These astute counsels prove the knight to have 
been no tyro in his affaires de ceur. Here is a 
pretty love-letter to Mistress Anne, the fair lady 
of Calais : 

“To Misrresse AnNEs: Since it is so that I may not, as 
oft as I would, be where I might do my message myself, 
mine own fair Mistress Anne, I pray you to accept this bili 
for my messenger to recommend me to you, in my most 
faithful wise, as he that fainest of all others desireth to 
know of your welfare, which I pray God increase to your 
most pleasure. 

** And, mistress, though so be that I, as yet, have given 
you but easy (little) cause to remember me for lack cf 
acquaintance (agweyntacion), yet I beseech you, let me 
not be forgotten when ye reckon up all your servants, to 
be set in the number w.th others. 

**And I pray you, Mistress Anne, for that service that 
IT owe you, that in as shcrt time as ye goodly may that I 
might be ascertained of your intent, and of your best 
friends, in such matters as I have broken to you of, which 
both your and mine riglit trusty friend John Lee, or elso 
my mistress his wife, promised before you and me at our 
first and Jast being together, that as soon as they. or either 
of them, knew yi ur intcnt and your friends, that they 
should send me word. 

‘‘And now farewell, mine own fair lady, and God givo 
you good rest, for in faith I trow ye be in bed. 

“ Written in my way homeward on Mary Magdalen Day 


at midnight. Your own Joun Paston. 








a 
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‘‘Mistress Anne, Iam proud that ye can read English ; 
wherefore I pray you acquaint you with this my lewd (un- 
couth) hand, for my purpose is that ye shall be more ac- 
quainted with it, or else it shall be against my will; but 
yet when ye have read this bill, I pray you burn it, or 
keep it secret to yourself, as my faithful trust is in you.” 


And now comes a fertile source of dissension 
and trouble to the Paston family, in the mis- 
conduct of young Margery, who declines to be 
*‘purveyed for,” and takes the management of 
her matrimonial affairs into her own hands, 
This is no meek Elizabeth, taking the tri-weekly 
‘‘belashing ” at the hands of a parent, and ready 
and “ well-willing ” to step to the altar with any 
gentleman who will insure a suitable jointure ; 
Margery, the niece, is a strong-willed and loyal- 
hearted damsel, true as the ‘‘ Not-browne Mayd ” 
herself. The lover in this case is not so romantic 
a figure as the ‘“‘banished man” of the ballad ; 
he is simply one Richard Calle, who, for years, 
has been a trusted servant or bailiff to’ the old 
John Paston, and presumably, therefore, no 
longer young. Here at least is no question of 
settlements and ‘‘ indentures ”; the pair fall into 
love pure and simple, and are secretly betrothed. 
A medieval betrothal was sacred and binding as 
the marriage-tie itself; once confessed, it would 
end all the opposition of the family, which 
blazed up fiercely at the first suspicion of a ten- 
derness between the parties ; but the offense was 
so deadly, and the breach would be so tremendous, 
that Margery hesitated long before avowing the 
truth. There are many letters of this period, too 
long and full of detail for insertion. Richard 
writes voluminously and like a very ardent lover, 
to ‘*mine own lady and mistress, and before God 
my very true wife”; bewailing that ‘“‘we that 
ought of very right to be most together are most 
asunder,” and praying God to comfort them ‘‘as 
sone as it plesyth him.” ‘I suppose,” he says— 
in allusion to the efforts made to part them, and 
the mother’s ignorance of the real tie between 
them—*‘‘I suppose, an ye tell them sadly tho 
truth, they will not damn their souls for us; 
though I tell them the truth, they will not be- 
lieve me as well as they would do you; and, 
therefore, good lady, at the reverence of God, be 
plain to them and tell the truth, and if they will 
in no wise agree thereto, betwixt God, the Devil 
and them be it; and that peril that we should be 
in, I beseech God it may lie upon them, and not 
upon us.” Richard fails not to add his caution 
of secrecy: ‘‘I understand ye have showed my 
letters that I have sent you before this time ; but 
I pray you, let no creature see this letter ; as soon 
as ye have read it, let it be burnt.” 

Margery disobeyed, as usual, and kept it faith- 
fully, for which we thank her ; her lover’s lines 
seem to have been a strong tonic, for Margaret 
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Paston writes a little later to her son, Sir John, 
detailing the sore affliction of family and friends 
over his sister’s confession of betrothal. The 
Bishop of Norwich is summoned to examine the 
lovers singly and apart as to the nature of their 
contract. ‘*She rehearsed what she had said,” 
describes the mother, ‘‘ and said, if those words” 
(i. e., her promise of marriage to Richard) ‘‘ made 
it not sure, she said boldly that she would make 
it sure or than she went thence ; for she thought 
in her conscience she was bound, whatsoever the 
words were. And then the Bishop and the Chan- 
cellor both said that there was neither I nor no 
friend of hers would receive her.” 

Accordingly the doors were closed upon the bold 
Margery, ‘‘and my Lord of Norwich hath set her 
at Roger Best’s,” there to remain until Michael- 
mas, When the Bishop is to give his decision as to 
the binding nature of her contract. Sir John, 
fearing the worst, appears to have proposed a di- 
vorce ; but this Dame Margaret will not listen to. 

Notwithstanding predictions of sorrow and re- 
pentance, Margery and Richard, after delays and 
difficulties, appear to have parted in peace from 
the opposing family, married and settled into the 
prosaic side of life. It is almost the only little epi- 
sode of real romance that we find in the letters. 
Sir John’s wooing of ** Mistresse Annes ” is not a 
very ardent one. 

“A Johan Paston, Esquir, soit doné: 

‘** Brorner: I commend me to you, and pray you to 
look up my ‘ Temple of Glass’” (7. e., a poem of Lyd- 
gate’s), ‘‘and send it me by the bearer hereof. 

** Item, as for tidings, I have spoken with Mistress Anne 
Haut at a pretty leisure, and blessed be God, we be as 
far forth as we were heretofore, and so I hope we shall 
continue ; and I promised her that at the next leisure that 
I could find thereto that I would come again and see her, 
which will take a leisure as I deem now; since this ob- 
servance is overdone, I purpose not to tempt God no 
more 80..... Written the first Tuesday of Lent. 

‘*Joun Paston, K. 

Mistress Anne is not easily*east off, or John has 
not sufficiently resisted temptation, for a year or 
two later finds him writing to his brother, and 
still harping on this fretted string. 

The Pope is appealed to, Sir John having evi- 
dently deeply involved himself with this luckless 
lady, and he again writes to John : 

“Ye prayed me also to send you tidings how I sped in 
my matters, and in chief of Mistress Anne Hault. I have 
answer again from Rome, that there is the well of grace 
and salve sufficient for such a sore, and that I may be 
dispensed with ; nevertheless, my proctor there asketh a 
thousand ducats, as he deemeth. But Master Lacy, an- 
other Rome runner here. which knoweth my said procter 
there, as he saith, as well as Bernard knew his shield, 
sayeth than he meaneth but an hundred ducats, or two, at 
the most, wherefore after this cometh more.” 


Four years later, in 1477, he writes from Lon- 
don. and in the midst of court news and matters 
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of state, treated of in the ** grete cowncel ” called 
after the death of the Duke of Burgundy, he joy- 
fully inserts this ‘‘ Item ” 


‘* This day the matter between Mistress Anne Haulte and 
me hath been sure broken, both to the Cardinal (Bour- 
chier), to my lord chamberlain and to myself, and I am in 
good hope. When I hear and know more, I shall send 


you word.” 

It is the last mention of Anne in the knight's 
letters ; he makes no more matrimonial advent- 
ures for himself, but has a heedful eye upon his 
brethren and sisters, and his letters to John, the 
younger, are full of delightful bits of color, genre 
pictures of the fifteenth century. from which 
selection is almost impossible. 

John Paston, in 1476, has matrimonial intent 
toward one Margery Brews, whom, strange to 
say, he marries without much unnecessary delay 
or “laboring ” on the part of the respective fam- 
ilies. There is the draft of a letter to the maiden 
herself, apparently never sent, and a few from 
Dame Elizabeth Brews, her lady mother, on the 
inevitable subject of the * jointure.” In Febru- 
ary she writes: 

** Cosyn, recommend me into you, thanking you heart- 
ily for the great cheer that ye made me, and all my folks, 
the last time that I was at Norwich; and ye promised me 
that ye would never break the matter to Margery until 
such time as ye and I were ata point. But ye have made 
her such an advocate for you, that I may never have rest 
night nor day, for calling and crying upon to bring the 
said matter to cffect. 

* And cousin, upon Friday is St. Valentine’s Day, and 
every bird chooseth him a mate; and if it like you to 
come on Thursday, at night, and so purvey you that you 
may abide there t ll Monday, I trust to God that ye shall 
so speak to mine husband; and I shall pray that we shall 
bring the ma‘ter to a conclusion. For, cous!n, 

‘It is but a simple oak 
That is cut down at the first stroke. 
For ye will be reasonable, I trust to God, which have 
you ever in his merciful keeping. 
“By your cousin, Dame Exvizaspetu Brews, 
‘* Otherwise shall be called by God’s grace.” 


And in the same month Margery herself sends 
her little love-letter to her ‘‘ rvght well-beloved 
Valuntyne ” 

** Right reverend and worshipful (!), and my right well- 
beloved valentine, I recommend me to you, full heartily 
desiring to hear of your welfare, which I beseech Almighty 
God long for to preserve unto his pleasure and your 
heart’s desire. And if it please you to hear of my wel- 
fare, I am not in good hele of body nor of heart, nor shall 
be till I hear from you. P 


“For there wots no creature what pain that I cndure, 
And for to bo dead I dare it not disesore. 


And my lady mother hath labored the matter to my 
father full diligently, but she can no more get than ye 
know of, for the which God knoweth I am full sorry. But 
an if ye love me, as I trust verily that ye do, ye will not 
leave me therefore ; for if that ye had not half the lifelode 
that ye have, for to do the greatest labor that any woman 
in life might, I would not forsake you. 


“ And if ye command me to keep me true wherever I go, 
I will do all my might you to love, and nover no mo’, 
And if my friends say that I do amiss, 

They shall not me let, so for to do, 

Mine heart me bids evermore to love you 
Truly over all carthly thing, 

And if they be never so wroth, 

I trust it shall be better in time co-nia >. 


‘No more to you at this time, but the Holy Trinity 
have you in keeping. And I beseech you that th’s bill be 
seen of none earthly creature save on'y yourself. 

‘** And this letter was indite at Toperoft, wit full sorry 
heart, By your own Marcery Brews.” 


Although Margery’s verses rang false, her heart 
was plainly true. John marries Margery, and with 
this episode much of the interest of the Paston 
correspondence ends. The following year is not- 
able for the deaths of the aged Dame Agnes and 
the good knight Sir John, whose letters are among 
the most piquant bits in the collection. 

In the month of November, 14979, John, the 
younger, writes to his mother of the burial of 
Sir John at “the Whyghte Fryers at London,” 
and also of Dame Agnes, whose obsequies have 
been strangely delayed since August. Five years 
later Margaret Pastoy herselt is gathered to her 
rest, and her will is one of the last bits of per- 
sonal interest and local color in this curious old 
history. She leaves ‘‘my soul to God Almighty 
and to Our Lady [His Blessed Mother, Saint 
Michacl, Saint John Baptist and to All Saints, 
and my body to be buried in the aisle of the 
Church of Mautby, before the image of Our Lady 
there. In which aisle rest the bodies of divers of 
my ancestors, whose souls God assoil.” 

Among her lesser bequests is the sum of three 
shillings and fourpenee cach to the ‘‘ ankeres,” 
i. @., anchorites, at the Friar Preachers in Nor- 
wich, at the White Friars in the same place, and 
at Conisford ; threepence to each leper man and 
woman at the five gates of Norwich; and four- 
pence to ‘*each household of the Parish of St. 
Peter of Hungate, in Norwich, that will receive 
alms.” There is a long list of such small char- 
ities, and then following such an inventory of 
household stuff, plate, ete., divided among the 
heirs, as cannot fail to stir the inmost soul of a 
collector. 

Where be now the ‘‘ bedes of silver enamelled,” 
the standing cups parcel-gilt, the ‘gobelettes” 
and mass-books, the spoons and “ pixts”? Does 
the chureh at Mautby stand yet, even a stone of 
it ? and whither is scattered the dust of all those 
ancestors—of Margaret, of her three Johns, of 
Elizabeth and Margery ? One of us who reads, 
it may be, perpetuates, by the frailest gossamer 
thread of kinship, the most infinitesimal clew, 
the passions and powers, the will, the loves and 
hates that beat fiercely in the breast of the old 
Norfolk Pastons four hundred years ago. 
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SEYOND THE END. 
THE STORY OF A GHOST’S YEAR. 
By CLARENCE M. LOUTEIAE, 
SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. who expires with the dying year. His spirit continues 
[Tue story of the ghost’s year, as recorded by himself, the narrative thenceforward. The marriage of Loomis to 


opens at midnight, on Decembez 31st, 1887. The first Lucy Lane, eleven months previous, and the birth of their 
chapter is written by the living hand of Lester Loomis, baby daughter, are recalled, together with the fact that 
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Sylvester Loomis, the unworthy brother of Lester, was, 
previous to his disappearance and supposed death, the 
accepted lover of Lucy. It was also in January, 1887— 
nearly a year previous to the opening of the story—that 
Lester Loomis first met Colonel Ridley Royal, “ the man 
I love best of all the men in the world,” and whom he 
took into his confidential employ without any word being 
spoken regarding references. The spirit of the dead man 
now watches, from the world of shadows, the doings of 
those who were lately so near to him in life—wife and 
child, father, lawyer, physician, friends and employés— 
and Colonel Ridley Royal. He looks upon his own dead 
body in its coffin, and attends the inquest over it—having 
now learned for the first time that his death came by an 
assassin’s bullet—that Lester Loomis was murdered. At 
the inquest, Mr. Biggar, the father’s lawyer, brings out 
the fact that the wife of the murdered had owned a re- 
volver, which was kept loaded, and that now this weapon 
is missing. The verdict is that the deceased came to his 
death ‘* by means of a bullet fired from a revolver in the 
hands of some person to the jury unknown.” The will of 
Lester Loomis, after bequeathing his estate to his widow, 
gives one million dollars to Colonel Ridley Royal, whom 
it makes sole executor, and legal representative of the 
dead man in the firm of Loomis & Son, Bankers and 
Brokers. Meanwhile, the trial of Mrs. Lucy Loomis for 


the murder of her husband is impending.] 


CHAPTER V. 

Wednesday Midnight, January 4th, 1888.—I am 
writing this narrative—this history—in the hope 
that the world will some time have a chance to 
read it. I think I am full of faith that such shall 
be the fact. A man writes his diary for himself 
—perhaps for his wife—possibly for a friend or 
two. But I—I 

Remember, please, that I am not a man; I 
only was one—once. 

The world will read this—it must—it shall. 
May it also be true that they shall understand and 
believe, instead of dividing their opinions be- 
tween clever forgery and stupid jugglery. 

Well, another day is gone. Once more it is 
true that I sit on the threshold of the day that 
was and the day that shall be. One more page 
has been added to the dark and bloody—but none 
the less hopeful, thank God—history of the hu- 
man race. And I sit here, in the shining dark- 
ness, to add the record of what men call one day 
to the story of a soul’s sorrow—a spirit’s agony. 

* * * * * 





The first caller my wife had this morning was 
Colonel Ridley Royal. He came early. He seemed 
determined to be first. 

My wife was not yet dressed, when he arrived, 
so he was shown into the parlor to wait for her. 
It was only decent and polite for me to sit with 
him while he waited ; I did. I tried hard to say 
something —do something —find some way in 
which to make my presence known to him. I 
longed to assure him, again, and from this shad- 
owy side of the grave, that I loved and trusted 


him. But effort was useless ; trial was vain ; if 
there is a way, then I have not yet learned it. I 
had to be content to watch avery nervous and un- 
strung sort of man ; I doubt if he slept more last 
night than I did. But I—I am as fresh and vig- 
orous this morning as I ever was—and as I always, 
no doubt, shall be. ; 

No, I said nothing to Royal. The time was 
coming when I would be glad I didn’t. I was 
always—until the end came—a very lucky man ; 
perhaps I am destined to be a lucky ghost. 

My wife came down and came in, after a time. 
The delay had not been as great as I had ex- 
pected. She seemed, in dress and in demeanor, @ 
tangible confession of cowardice; she had not 
dared keep this man waiting long. And yet, 
possibly, I may have misjudged her a little. It 
may be that half her haste—or almost that—came 
from an overwhelming desire to have this inter- 
esting interview over with. 

She had on an elegant wrapper, but loose and 
seemingly negligent. Her hair was carelessly 
coiled upon her shapely head, and one or two 
curly tresses had escaped from confinement and 
fell almost to her waist. 

Her wrapper was of a dull, dead black ; she had 
nothing on to rélieve the impression it made—not 
even a line of white at throat or wrist. Usually 
she wore jewels ; some of her rings, for instance, 
were sober, sombre, sad and subdued enough to 
have added a touch of gloom to the /out ensemble. 
But she wore no jewels. Aside from her wedding- 
ring, which seemed ostentatious and obtrusive 
under the circumstances, there was only the dull, 
dead dress to call any observer’s attention from 
the royal woman’s peerless self. I had never seen 
her so beautiful—so regal ; no one else ever had. 
And I do not know, and perhaps I never shall, 
whether the effect grew from the depths of in- 
difference—or crowned the highest art. 

I heard the man, whose presence I had almost 
forgotten in my admiration of the peerless woman, 
catch his breath with a sobbing sigh. I turned 
and looked at him. And I sew that in his face, 
suddenly, as a revelation, which ever seen before 
would have made it impossible for me to have 
sared more for him than for any other man I ever 
knew. He loved my wife—LoveD HER! And I 
did not doubt that he had loved her for more 
years than I had myself! 

What else I saw in his face, I cannot say. I do 
not know. 

Much to study over. Some things to worry 
about in the sleepless nights which fall to a dead 
man’s lot. 

Colonel Ridley Royal is a gentleman who has 
the power of coming to the point at once. He 
ame to the point without delay this morning. 

Advancing half-way up the room to meet my 
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wife, his face blazing with passion and his arms 
widely outstretched, he paused only when he could 
almost have touched her. 

‘** Lucy Loomis,” he cried, fiercely, “ will you 
marry me? Will you say you will marry me ?” 

My wife laughed, though she was white as 
death, and I could see where the blood upon her 
lips followed the touch of her white teeth. 

‘** How long: ago did I answer that question— 
and for good and all ?” she demanded. 

‘‘ You answered it some twenty years ago,” he 
replied, with an enforced quietness which cost 
him an awful effort ; ‘‘ but you never answered 
it for good and ali.” 

‘“‘T’ve had to endure the answering of it sev- 
eral times,” she said, with stinging sarcasm, ‘‘ and 
my answer has always been the same—has it 
not ?” 

‘* Yes, Mrs. Loomis, your answer has always 
been the same. But what does that prove? I 
have sworn you shall marry me. And you shall. 
Did I not go away from you? was I not absent 
for years ? did I not try hard to forget you and 
your cruelty ? And did I not find my self-im- 
posed task impossible ? From the first time I 
ever saw you, that long-ago Summer evening 
down by the sea, you have never been out of my 
mind, sleeping or waking, for a single moment. 
Your possession, some time, for a little time be- 
fore I die, has never been out of my plans and 
purposes ; and it never will be.” 

‘*Colonel Royal, you are a mean man—and a 
cowardly one. Why has your life. been what it 
has been ? your friends 4 

The man launghed—sneeringly. 

‘** Why has it pleased me to keep your narrow lit- 
tle world, in this sleepy suburban place, ignorant 
of my love for you—ignorant of the fact that I 
knew you first, more than twenty years ago, and 
of the added one that I have managed to see you, 
not infrequently, since ? Is that it ?” 

‘Not exactly. Why have you followed me, 
when you knew I loved another—madly—de- 
votedly r 

‘Ah! The dead man ? your husband ? Truly 
you kept my favored rival waiting long. Was 
Mr. Lester Loomis your first and only love ?” 

‘Oh, my God, no!” wailed my wife, turning 
away her head, ‘‘ and no one can know that better 
than you do. I loved the brother i 

‘‘Well, he robbed his father, and never re- 
turned. Will you marry me ?” 

“And I think—indeed, I am almost sure—that 
I loved my husband a little.” 

*« Very well, he is gone; he will never return. 
Will you é 

“Colonel Royal, I would not marry you under 
any circumstances, or because of any conditions. 
I married one man—to be safe from you—and—” 
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“‘T thought you said you loved him,” sneered 
Royal, with a terrible scowl. 

‘Yes, and I think I did. But I did not think 
so then. Iam not quite certain now.” 

“‘Curse it,” said my one-time friend ; ‘that 
was the time I played the wrong card. If I had 
let you alone, here——” 

“Yes, colonel ; that was when you played the 
wrong card, most decidedly. If you had re- 
mained away from the man who loved me, if 
you could have contented yourself to have re- 
frained from insinuating yourself into his heart 
and life, I should never have married him. I 
married him, to pit my powers, in his heart and 
his life, against you—you, my deadliest foe!” 

“¢ Ah ?” 

“Yes. And now, I believe F 

** Don’t say it again—not to me. It means 
nothing—not tome. If I had remained away— 
Lester Loomis would be living now ?” 

‘* _—suppose—so.” 

(Thank God, then, that you did not remain 
away, you falsest fraud who ever counterfeited 
friendship! Thank God you came, you lying 
villain, and that you drove a tender woman al- 
most to desperation! For though I am dead— 
dead and helpless; though I cannot tell you how 
I hate you and despise you, now, you who were 
my best friend until the day I died; thongh I 
cannot take from you the trust I foolishly re- 
posed in you, or wrench from your stained and 
polluted hands the fortune I placed there ; still 
—this is true: The woman married me; her 
child is mine ; I gave my promise of long life, if 
fate puts it so, for some months of happiness so 
great as to make the loss of the world and its 
future no more than a fair equivalent ; and—she 
says she thinks she loved me a little !) 

‘‘And now, he is dead—dead because you be- 
ame tired us 

** You lie!” hissed the woman. 

*« Kasy—easy. The pistol with which the deed 
was done was found last night. It’s yours, be- 
yond a question. I have a hold over the fellow 
who found it. Indeed, I can shut the mouths of 
several individuals, if it is made worth the while, 
whose testimony, if fully and truthfully given, 
would be utterly against you. You’ve known me 
long enough, and you know me well enough, to 
be sure that I shall not hesitate over the suppres- 
sion of evidence—if it suits my purposes. In- 
deed, the manufacture of evidence, were it ‘10t, 
fortunately, entirely unnecessary in this ase, 
would not be, by any means, beneath me. So 
that the time has come for you to make your 
choice, and to make it speedily. You can marry 
me—or be hanged!” 

‘« Thank you,” she answered, with an assump- 
tion of humility and sweetness which must have 
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peen particularly exasperating to so desperate and 
determined a man; “you greatly honor me. 
But, if the alternative is only between the two 
things you have mentioned, a woman has not 
long to wait in making her choice. Between the 
one thing and the other, Colonel Ridley Royal, / 
had rather be hanged !” 

Most men, I think, would have left then. In 
his place, I am sure I should. But he didn’t. 
He was as patient, I doubt not, as he was decep- 
tive and unscrupulous. 

‘““You may think so now, Mrs. Loomis,” he 
said, gravely, ‘‘ but you will have time in which 
to change your mind.” 

She crossed over to where the man 
cast herself on the floor at his feet. 

‘‘Why cannot you be generous—generous for 
once ?” she cried. ‘‘I do not love you, but I 
might learn to respect you, at least, and that 
should be something for a man to keep in his 
memory always.” 

‘© You said you learned to love the other man, 
or thought you did ?” suggested Royal. 

My wife stumbled to her feet, and stood there, 
before her tormentor, her face buried in her 
hands, while I made a mighty effort to find a 
way in which to strangle him. 

The man waited for a long time for her to 
answer this cutting cruelty. Then he spoke 
again. 

*“You ask said, 
gravely. ‘If I remain silent and inactive, no 
more nor less than that, your fate will be the 
most terrible which can be imagined. Now, for 
your love, I would cheat justice 

“You scoundrel, you would not hesitate as it 
is—unless you believed you could coerce me by so 
doing !” 

“‘Probably not,” responded the man; “ your 
shrewdness and penetration do you great credit.” 

“* Will you please cease, and go ?” pleaded my 
wife. 

‘No, I won’t,” said the man, brutally, 

“‘When will you go ?” 

‘*WhenI am ready. When I am done talking. 
Shall I go on, and hurry ?—or shall I let you rest 
a little ?” 

‘Neither, sir! 
have him 

“* Now, my dear Mrs. Loomis,” smilingly ex- 
postulated the villain, ‘‘ I really wouldn’t do that, 
if I were you! To shut your husband’s friend 

house, when death had suddenly 


yas, and 


what is impossible,” he 





I'll ring for a servant, and 





out of his 
shocked your nervous system and unsettled your 
good sense—when that friend was no more than 
an employé in your husband’s office—would have 
been bad enough. But to do it now—that would 
be reaching folly’s height. For now, I am your 
husband’s executor—his legal representative—the 


man with powers, regarding the settlement of the 
deceased gentleman’s business affairs, so great that 
the asking of your advice would be a courtesy— 
not a necessity. Of course you can drive me out 
of your house if you wish ; you have an undoubt- 
ed and undeniable right to do so. You can com- 
pel me to have only the most formal communica- 
tions with you, and through legal channels. But 
it isn’t wise. Jf Loomis were here himself, he 
wouldn’t advise it !” 

Iwas there! I didn’t advise it! 

But a certain audacious knave would have been 
treated to a very genuine surprise, if I could have 
found a way of offering advice at all. 

‘«] was wrong, quite wrong, and I see it now,” 
said my wife, soberly ; ‘*but you understand my 
wishes.” 

**Oh, yes,” said the fellow, nonchalantly ; ‘I 
quite understand what you’d like to do—several 
things you'd like to do, and I’m quite willing to 
take the will for the deed. By the way, would 
smoking annoy you ? I always imagine I think 
more clearly and talk more to the point when | 
“an smoke.” 

Suddenly my wife spoke. And her question 
was the most wonderful she could have asked. 

** Is Sylvester Loomis dead yet ?” she demanded. 

**No,” said Royal, without the least hesitation. 

**Do you know where he is ?” 

*,. o,” 

** Will you tell me ?” 

**Yes—when you are my wife !” 

‘‘ Of what use would the knowledge be then ?” 

**Of no use, I suppose, unless a 

“Well ?” 

‘‘No matter. Suppose we simply say of no use 
at all. Of no more use, for instance, than the 
same information would have been when you were 
the wife of Lester Loomis.” 

‘* But—Lester—Loomis—is—dead—and 

“And I might as well have gone on as have 
paused at ‘unless’? Eh? Is that it? Andis 
your remark a threat ?—or only a confession ?” 
asked Royal. 

‘‘ Tt is neither, 
white. 

‘All right. So be it. Only—if you did mean 
to frighten me, you may as well understand at 
once that you are mistaken in your man. Iam 
not the sort of man to be scared by the idle words 
ofa woman. I shall take good care that you put 
neither a bullet in my back nor poison in my 
coffee—when once you are my wife—and-——” 

**T shall never be your wife, Colonel Royal.” 

**So you think now—or, at least, hope. And 
so we may as well part for the present. I have 
already remained longer than I intended. ‘The 
officers will be here soon. I had as soon not meet 
them. But remember, when you need me, you 
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have one way in which to hire me; I place im- 
plicit confidence in your word, and I'll save that 
pretty little neck a terrible squeeze—if you don’t 
delay too long in your promise to marry me. 
And now, walk to the door with me, and I'll say 
‘Good-morning ’ to you.” 

The three of us walked to the door together. 

Suddenly Royal caught the woman by the 
wrists. 

“Did you do it?” he cried, impulsively, look- 
ing straight down into her eyes; ‘did you? did 
you? did you?” 

“No; did you ?” she answered, facing his look 
with one as sturdy and steadfast. 

‘Because I’d marry you—marry you gladly— 
even if a devil out of hell came and called you 
guilty,” he said, hoarsely. 

‘And I’d refuse you—if an angel from the 
highest heaven proclaimed you innocent.” 

The man cast her hands from him, with a 
cruel emphasis of action, and laughed. I noticed 
that the woman’s glance failed and faltered first, 
and I’d like to know whether that dramatic epi- 
sode at the door was true and natural—or a bit 
of studied depravity—on one side, or both ? 

And that, my dear reader, is the sort of man 
my friend is; that is the sort of clay of which 
my idol is made up. It is he who will admin- 
ister every detail of my business ; regulate affairs 
in my house, doubtless, when my wife is gone ; 
give judgment in the most delicate details of the 
business I have helped make so successful. He 
will read my private papers, and his word will be 
final regarding what shall be saved and what de- 
stroyed. He will have an undoubted right, if he 
chooses, to see the inside of the safe here in my 
residence, and to read my diaries through and 
through, and, having read, Lester Loomis lives, 
and knows Colonel Royal is a rascal, there will 
be nothing to prevent his adding their fervor to 
the merits of his anthracite fire. Of course, he 
cannot open this safe himself, for no one but my 
brother and I ever knew the combination, and at 
least one of us is dead. But he can employ an 
expert, and have the door opened decently, or get 
some bungler, with drill and chisel, and ruin an 
old safe that is no longer worth much. It will 
make little difference; there will be no one to 
question him or call him to account. This is 
the man who will dictate regarding the outward 
expression of sorrow at my untimely decease ; the 
design for a monument to be erected over the 
mound where I molder must pass his critical 
scrutiny, and the lines of affection and commen- 
dation to be carved thereon must meet his ap- 
proval. My orphan child—if he lets my wife 
die 

’ But, O God, I cannot write it; I cannot. Is 
there no way in which to frustrate such devilish 





duplicity ? Could any man, under the cireum- 
stances, rest in his grave? I cannot. I wonder 
if any murdered—swindled—menaced man ever 
did ? 
* * * * * * 

The officers came just before noon, and ar- 
rested my wife. ‘They were very kind and con- 
siderate, gracious and gentle, but it was arrest 
all the same. She had ample time in which to 
take leave of her child. She gave numerous di- 
rections to the servants, all of them based on the 
assumption that she will soon return. But she 
will not return soon ; the evidence against her is 
strong ; the circumstances of the murder were 
peculiarly atrocious ; she will not be admitted to 
bail. There will be some time to wait—in jail ; 
there will be the excitement of the trial—with 
the lonely nights spent in jail; and then— 
then 

So far from returning speedily, she may never 
return at all! 

* * + * * * 





Colonel Ridley Royal came a second time, just 
as the officers of the law were ready to depart 
with my wife. He asked for a few moments in 
private with Mrs. Loomis. Of course, it was 
granted. Why should it not be? It was the 
most natural thing in the world that the executor 
of her husband’s estate, presumably convinced of 
her innocence, and undoubtedly anxious to see it 
legally established at any rate, should desire to 
express sympathy, proffer aid, and start some 
scheme in the unfortunate woman’s behalf. 
And, so long as officers and magistrates are 
human, it is natural to desire to accommodate 
beauty in distress—beauty coupled with wealth 
and influence—no matter how heinous the crime 
to which beanty may have stooped. Guilty, or 
unfortunately proven so by fortuitous circum- 
stances, Lucy is the sort of woman who will have 
flowers in her cell, delicacies in her prison fare, 
and friends to the end. For her, the hangman 
would be sure no roughness of the rope irritated 
her sensitive neck—while she waited ! 

“IT came,” said the colonel, ‘‘to say that you 
needn’t leave your house, unless you wish. I'll 
save you y 

“Take gratitude—a woman’s thanks r 

He shook his head. 

“It would not pay the cost,” he said. 

** Money, then, much money 

**Money? To a man worth a million? And 
with the provision which makes me so much the 
richer—if—if anything happens to you within a 
year, holding its place in yonr husband’s will, and 
giving it force? Money? No, I thank you! I 
do not wish money.” 

My wife grew pale, but I believe her,pallor .was 
half due to anger, after all, 
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‘I don’t believe you can save me. I F 

“‘ Will you put it to the test ?” he demanded, 
eagerly, drawing nearer to her, and speaking in a 
strangely agitated voice ; ‘* will you give me your 
promise, conditioned on my saving you utterly ?” 

She did not answer at once, but seemed think- 
ing of something, pondering some problem too 
deep for solution. Some power seemed strug- 
gling with her—or in her—for mastery over her- 
self, and her will seemed to waver and falter for 
alittle. And yet, Ido not believe, and I never 
shall, that any other answer than ‘‘ No” was pos- 
sible from her lips to-day. 

The man walked nervously over to the window, 
and stood there, looking out. I followed him. 

A middle-aged man, prematurely old, bent, 
gray, weak and hopeless-looking, had stopped in 
the street, just opposite my house, and was look- 
ing aimlessly up and down. I am certain I never 
saw him before; but I am someway impressed 
with the idea that I shall see him again, and that, 
in one of the days when I do, I shall wonder no 
longer at the powerful impression his presence 
made upon me. 

The man was not exactly what you would call 
a tramp—not a typical tramp. But I think, 
nevertheless, that he never saw our little town 
before this morning; I doubt if New York’s 
wonders had fallen, any of them, under his 
shifting and apologetic glances, forty-eight hours 
ago. His garments were whole and clean; but a 
careful, though humble, personal pride showed 
sadly in it all; painfully poor patching and 
harmfully hard brushing showed evidently to 
the most superficial of observers. 

Lean, long, hungry-looking, evidently tired 
with travel, and yet irresolutely protestant against 
pause or rest, I wondered how he had come and 
how long he had traveled—to be before my door 
while danger debated whether it should surrender 
now, or wait until there was doubt no longer—or 
wait forever. 

« Will ” began the colonel. 

“No,” said my wife. 

«‘Ah,” said the colonel, vengefully and spite- 
fully, under his breath, ‘if I ever find a way to 
curb your will-power, if ever—ever But not 
yet—not yet.” 

And I fancied the lips of the muttering man 
in the street formed an inaudible ‘‘ Not yet—not 
yet” as he passed his hand very weariedly and 
dazedly across his forehead, and then took his 
dejected and spiritless way slowly down the street. 
How mightily he moved me! How intensely he 
impressed me ! Who was he ?—where did ever his 
circle of life touch mine—or touch the shadowy 
trace of what was once my path of life? When 
and where and how shall I ever see him again ? 

‘* Whenever you are ready, Mrs. Loomis,” said 








Colonel Royal,” with a mocking affectation of 
courtesy, ‘‘you have only to send for me. I would 
have saved you the degradation of arrest, the dis- 
grace of imprisonment, if I could; I will save 
you from the ordeal of trial, if you will permit ; 
and, finally, when all else is done, when all hope 
is gone, I will, if you wish, and if you have not 
delayed too long, save you on the gallows.” 

** And—and—at the price—the price of od 

‘*At the price of yourself, my dear madam; 
never at a less price than that.” 





CHAPTER VI. 


January 5th, 1888.—I have littie to write re- 
garding affairs at home to-day. I think there has 
been little to write about. I went in and sat 
with my child a quarter of an hour, just before 
the dawn, after I had finished my writing and 
put away my book; but she only slept, quietly 
almost motionlessly, ignorant of her terrible dou- 
ble orphanage. I have not seen my wife to-day, 
I may not see her to-morrow. I have a sensitive 
pride in the matter, and a reluctance—which I 
suppose is absurdly out of place in the case of a 
ghost—regarding going into a jail. Besides that, 
I haven’t had time to-day. But I have seen the 
most marvelous things of which the most vivid 
imagination of man ever dreamed. And I have 
knowledge greater than I supposed yesterday 
would ever be mine. 

I came out of my house very early in the mozn- 
ing. Perhaps it would be more accurate to say 
that it was very late in the night. For the 
wintry dawn had not yet commenced to show in 
the sky ; searching for the pathway of the sun of 
another day to guide him to a judgment, a man 
would have found it impossible to have guessed 
the east. 

In my lawn there are numerous fine statues, 
and groups of sculptured and molded figures. 
They look cold in the snow—weird and strange 
in the half light of a late Winter’s night. I 
walked about among them, for a quarter of an 
hour or so, enjoying them in a more intimate 
and comfortable way than had ever before been 
true at this season of the year. 

Suddenly I caught sight of a figure I had never 
seen before, and I believe I am correct in saying 
that I rubbed my eyes to make sure I was not 
dreaming. I hasten to assure any of my kind 
friends that ghosts neither dream nor drink ; they 
do not use opium or hasheesh ; and he would be 
a most depraved and foolhardy and desperate and 
hopeless ghost, indeed, who would lie! So you 
must trust me to tell of the realities really. 

I saw a figure of heroic size, still as though 
itself cut from a block of marble, and seemingly 
as cold and still and lifeless as were any of the 
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figures and groups for which I remembered my 
money had paid. 

The figure knelt on one knee, the other foot 
being firmly and vigorously extended. A sword 
was held in his two hands, which were clasped on 
the hilt ; and his head was bowed on his hands. 
I had never seen a person, living in the flesh, or 
cut from marble to fit a sculptor’s fervid and rev- 
erent imagination, who seemed to my fancy so 
much the embodiment of devotion and adoration ; 
I paused instinctively, for I felt that a revelation 
had been vouchsafed to me. Let one side argue 
the potency of prayer, and another deny its 
power; and what avails the argument? But 
I tell you, men and brothers, that in the day 
when you can abase yourselves and your passions, 
and exalt Deity and its attributes as every line in 
this majestic figure showed he did—as every turn 
of muscle, flexure of joint and pose of head and 
limb bore silent witness was true in his case—in 
that day, I say, your purified prayers shall find 
instant answer—your sanctified pleas can control 
a universe ! 

I admired, greatly, the skill of the artist who 
had had power to create such a conception—with 
its humility that sunk self utterly—its pride that 
demanded instant redress for wrong and assist- 
ance for need. ‘‘Oh, mighty, mighty skill,” my 
mind seemed to say within itself, ‘‘ which has 
found it possible to picture perfection perfectly, 
and nature in all naturalness! Oh, mightiest 
skill of all, that has found power to embody in 
the pose of a body the attributes of a glorified 
soul !” 

What an artist must have wrought this !—an 
artist beside whom Raphael and Michael Angelo 
were clumsy bunglers! What a genius—— 

And then the figure turned and looked at me! 
It was no lifeless work of art. It was quick and 
living. 

I thought cf all its posture indexed, and I 
trembled and prostrated myself in the snow. 

The figure stooped and raised me, then put 
away his mighty sword in its sheath. He stood 
up, and looked down at me. And I looked up at 
him. 

A vast veil of spotless white enveloped him, 
and hid his face and his hands from my sight. 
Indeed, though I have spent a marvelous day in 
his company, I cannot say that I have really seen 
his face at all. Once or twice I have had a half 
glimpse of a majestic brow—a sweeping beard of 
snow-whiteness, and patriarchal in its amplitude 
—a firm mouth, with kindly lips—eyes that 
seemed to see all needs, and to remember to look 
only for the good when choice was their own. 

I believe he was not less than a hundred feet in 
height, but so perfectly and symmetrically formed 
that one hardly found it possible to think of his 





size unless his attention was particularly called 
to it. 

He smiled down upon me. I am sure I may 
say he smiled. For his whole attitude seemed 
to index the emotion which expresses itself in a 
kindly smile. And the slight and fleeting glance 
I had of his face seemed to confirm my opinion. 

‘**T was waiting for thee,” he said, sweetly. 

‘Are you a god ?” I faltered. 

He shook his head gravely, and when he spoke 
again his voice was almost stern. 

‘Dost thou not know,” he demanded, “that 
there is but one God, and that he is from ever- 
lasting to everlasting ? Before Him, I am as low 
as thou art before me—ay, and lower. And yet, 
I cannot altogether blame thee thy error. Hu- 
manity would call my power omnipotence, I doubt 
not, and my knowledge omniscience, though I 
am the weakest and least wise of all the angels 
in the heavens !” 

I bowed, but made no answer. 

‘*T never knew the narrowness of human life, 
he said, slowly, and every word seemed sweet with 
sincerest sympathy, “‘ but I know humanity fairly 
well—from my watchfulness and care of thou- 
sands of years; I know it, and I pity it. I never 
was born of a woman ; I never knew the hamper- 
ing hinderance ef a material body; I never feared 
—never sinned—never endured the awful agony 
of death. But I have seen so much, watched 
so long, that I know—pity—love. It is no less 
my pleasure than my duty to serve the fallen 
race to which thou belongest.” 

Again I bowed. Again I made no answer. In 
truth, I knew not what to say. 

‘*T was waiting for thee. I would serve thee. 
I can give thee one choice from among many. 
Pray thou, and pray earnestly, that thy choice 
may be a wise one.” 

** And will you tell me who you are ?” I asked, 
hesitatingly. 

*“T will. Listen, then, and tremble. Iam the 
keeper of the records! Of the thoughts that are 
thought, of the speeches said, of the deeds done 
—be they good or evil—I am the keeper of the 
Of the done, that can never be undone 
—I am keeper of the records !” 

I glanced askance at him, so dignified, so mz- 
jestic, so seemingly utterly just, and I did trem- 
ble. Iam not ashamed to write that I did. But, 
had I not trembled, I think I should be ashamed 
to write that. 

** And is there no way in—in which—in which 
they may be blotted out ?” I stammered. 

The angel’s form shook. Am I wrong in think- 
ing he laughed at me ? 

‘In thy life-time,” he said, ‘‘ thou didst spend 
many of thy leisure hours in study ; thou didet 
dare, sometimes, in the secrecy of thy heart, to dub 
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thyself ‘philosopher.’ Can it be true, then, that 
thou hast not learned the first lesson in every sys- 
tem of philosophy—the truth that nothing is ever 
lost or destroyed ? Every deed thou doest stands 
eternally on record—every word thou speakest— 
every thought s 

‘«*Then mankind is hopeless !’ I moaned. 

The angel reached down and touched my shoul- 
der. His right hand was upraised toward heaven. 

‘The records are, indeed, eternal,” he said, 
kindly, ‘ but Infinite Mercy sometimes seals them 
forever from even His own sight. Repentance— 
reparation—self-denial— But I need not enumer- 
ate. Thy faultiest human creeds can tell enough. 
And now, it is in my power to give thee answer 
regarding one question. To thy gaze I can un- 
fold one record. To thy doubt I can give one 
truth. To one problem I can find thee thy solu- 
tion. I would gladly give thee more, but I can- 
not. God grant thee the power to choose wisely. 
Choose thou!” 

‘* Tf—if some one, some time, is hanged for my 
murder——” I began. 

The great angel nodded his head. 

‘‘As surely as the past grew into the present,” 
he said, sadly, ‘‘and as truly as the future shall 
rise out of it, so surely and truly shall one die at 
the hands of those who are mortal—to the end 
that they may say that thy account with Law is 
balanced and equal.” 

‘Let me, then,” I cried, “‘ see some one of the 
many records of the life of the one who shall die 
because I died.” 

The great angel shook his head and shuddered. 

‘*T had feared this,” he said; ‘‘I had feared 
this sorely. Thou hast asked that which it is 
impossible for me to grant. Repentance—repa- 
ration—self-denial Mortal, canst thou enu- 
merate the rest? Well; no matter. The soul 
which must surrender its life on the scaffold 
has done all that Heaven demands; pure, re- 
deemed, disinthralled, the memory of what it 
was avails no longer against what it ¢s. The 
records are sealed—sealed! Not even the high- 
est angel in the heavens could open them; 
they are sealed forever.” 

“ But,” I protested, “ how then can the hang- 
man——” 

The angel swept his great right hand across 
from left to right, as though he would have 
crushed down wrong and dashed error away. 

‘‘Wast thou not a man long enough,” he de- 
manded, “to know that men’s laws are far as 
imagination can picture from the laws which 
are divine? Knowest thou not that men often 
mistake ; usually err? Art thou not aware that 
misfortune is sometimes counted against a man 
for crime ? Knowest—— But why need I ask ? 
A week ago, there was a man—a man as weak 








and foolish as any of thy fellows ; how much less 
art thou this morning ! Knowest—thou Ah, 
man, it would be little wrong to say thou knowest 
naught! But this I tell thee; read thou the 
riddle for thyself, if thou canst, for I shall not 
explain it: One shall hang for Law’s satisfac- 
tion because of thy murder; no record of that 
life is now unsealed; and when, from the gal- 
lows-drop, crushed out from its tabernacle of 
clay by the cruel rope, the soul of the dead 
goes to the heaven it has won, I, a great angel, 
can do no less than lay my humble forehead in 
the dust as it goes by !” 

I marveled much at this, and as for reading 
the riddle—I could not do it. Perhaps the day 
may come when I shall. 

Again I searched my mind and memory for a 
hint of something worth the asking. And this 
time I found it. 

**Tell me, if you’ will,” I said, “why my 
brother Sylvester never returned.” 

“Thou hast chosen wisely,” said my mighty 
friend ; ‘‘thou shalt know.” 

“And when? Will you tell——” 

“I can tell thee—nothing,” he said, slowly. 

““T may—may read . 

* Nothing.” 

“* How—then 

**Listen. Hast thou never read, in some of 
the learned books thy savans write, and which 
thy scholars perpetually prate, though they un- 
derstand little and believe much less, that every 
light-wave stirs the illimitable ether forever ? 
Hast never perused some dreamer’s poetic fancy, 
making the voids of space the record of the uni- 
verse? Well, it is true! Come!” 

And he raised his sword from its sheath. He 
pointed it toward the zenith. He took my two 
hands in his left. A mighty pair of wings along 
his back unfolded. And straight away, through 
the fields of space, we dashed. I closed my eyes, 
and how long we journeyed I know not. 

‘**God is everywhere,” he whispered, ‘‘and thou 
wouldst stand before His very throne to-day, if 
Ile sent for thee. But, for so slow a one as I, it 
is a thousand-years journey, so they say, to go 
that far; I know not for a certainty, for I have 
never been. I am only the keeper of the rec- 











ords Sad 

And he raised his clasped hands toward the 
zenith, bent his knee, and bowed low his head 
thrice. 

‘‘T am the keeper of the records,” he said ; 
‘look !” 

And then I saw that for which I came. 

I do not understand how he showed me what I 
saw, and so I shall not attempt any explanation. 
But this I say : I saw all I saw as plainly as ever 
you saw anything aappen in the world. It was, 
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to all intents and purposes, as though time had 
been turned back some twenty years, and as if I 
stood and saw all that had happened then, in the 
places in which I was interested, and listened to 
what was said. 

I stood in the streets of a great and busy city, 
unseen and unnoticed, and with the guide at my 
elbow unseen and unnoticed, too. Men of all na- 
tionalities, and speaking all tongues, hurried to 
and fro. I looked about me, curiously, eagerly 
gathering all of information I could from the use 
of my eyes. 

I did not need to look long, for I had heard the 
city described often enough to make mistakes al- 
most or quite impossible. This was the great 
metropolis of Australia, and my brother had ab- 
sconded from there, so everyone said and believed 
—or almost everyone—with money and its repre- 
sentative to the value of many millions, some 
twenty years ago. 

My brother came briskly down the street. He 
looked happy and satisfied. Standing near his 
elbow, and listening to the words he muttered, 
I understood why he might well be all that. 
Some rather doubtful ventures in Australian in- 
vestments, made in the name of the great New 
York house he represented, had turned out bet- 
ter than he had even dared hope. More money 
had been earned, by him, in a week, than his 
slower and more cautious father, in New York, 
had managed to make in a year. 

Some one brushed against him, and thrust a 
note into his hand. I did not see who did it, nor 
did he. And when, having read it, he turned to 
see from whose hand it had come, there was no 
one in sight from whom it was possible he had 
received it. 

I think he doubted the genuineness of it for a 
moment or two, though the possibility of its being 
true aged the man in minutes as years of toil could 
not have done. And, really, he could not—dared 
not—doubt long. The mail was but just in; this 
note bore the heading of his father’s New York 
house ; indorsed across it was a line or two from 
the great banking-house with which most of his 
Australian business was done; it had been sent 
in their care, so the indorsement said, that it 
might the more surely and speedily reach him. 
I glanced over his shoulder, at the lying message 
that had so terribly hurt him, and read the most 
of it ere his nerveless fingers lost it in the hurry 
of the street ; Lucy Lane was dying, so it said—dy- 
ing when the note was penned. ‘* And that was 
long ago—oh, so long ago!” he muttered, bro- 
kenly. 

Events hurried, and hurried my brother with 
them. A ship was ready to sail in two hours. He 
had no time to go and engage passage in the usual 
way. He had no time to go to his hotel, pay his 
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bill and get his luggage. He had barely time to go 
to one banking-house—not the one where he usu- 
ally did business—and draw upon the others for 
all the money he had deposited in them all. The 
bank officials knew him well, trusted him fully, 
and honored all his drafts, though they might 
not have done so had they known how soon he 
would be on the sea. I saw him crowd the Bank 
of England notes, each one for a thousand pounds 
or more, into a stout leathern belt, which already 
held a mighty fortune in diamonds of the largest 
size and greatest purity. A little later, a boat 
took him out to the ship, just as anchor was 
weighed and the sails set. God bless him—keep 
him—help him! Betrayed through his love for 
a woman ! 
* * * * * * 

I saw—— 

But, really, I must rest a little. I would say 
that Iam getting nervous, and that a breath of 
fresh air is an imperative necessity, were it not 
true that a nervous system and a respiratory ap- 
paratus are things I am learning to live without. 
I must get out-of-doors; I must walk up and 
down, through the snowy avenues of my park—I 
—I mean Mrs. Lester Loomis’s park—for an hour 
or two. Snow makes no difference ; bitter cold 
will not count; I have no sensitive cuticle to 
shrink and quiver under Winter’s touch—no 
joints to run risks of rheumatic twinges ; hygiene 
is something that I may as well forget as remem- 
ber. So, in an hour or two, I’ll come in and 
write again. But now, the evergreen-shaded 
paths and the dimly seen statues and fountains 
are calling me tocome. In the park—the park 
of Mrs. Lester Loomis 

Heigh-ho! I wonder how long it will be before 
Law makes it necessary to change the statement 
of the ownership of Loomis Park again ? 





CuHapTer VII. 


A GREAT ship was struggling in a furious sea. 
A tempest raged upon the waters, and so fierce 
was it that I trembled in spite of myseff, forget- 
ting for a moment, and until the half-sarcastic 
words of my guide recalled me to myself, that I 
am beyond the power of waves to drown or winds 
to wreck. 

Every mast and spar was gone. The deck was 
crowded with wreckage. ‘The waves seemed to 
have already destroyed all that they could ; but 
still, pounding and beating like huge iron ham- 
mers, they made the vessel more and more a 
wreck with every passing moment. 

My guide, the great angel, the august and 
mighty keeper of the records, stood by my side 
on the deck. We had no difficulty in keeping 
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our footing where others stumbled and staggered 
and fell. Easily and gracefully as a boy enjoying 
himself with swing or seesaw we swung up and 
down—up and down—as the dismantled ship 
climbed to the mountainous tops of the waves, 
or sunk into the cavernous hollows between 
them. 

The crew seemed crazed, in the near approach 
of certain and horrible death. Already they were 
mutinous and insolent, and the officers were for- 
getting to temper discipline with mercy and good 
judgment. I saw one of them shoot down a poor 
fellow who simply delayed, while those who were 
openly disobedient and defiant went unrebuked. 

Boat after boat was launched away, though the 
officers were in favor of waiting longer, daring to 
hope that the battered old hulk might hold to- 
gether and ride out the gale. Boat after boat 
was destroyed ; some of them crushed like egg- 
shells before they were clear of the ship’s side, 
some of them pounded to pieces after they were 
well afloat. I saw more than one load drown 
before my eyes, their shrieks and curses rising 
above the sound of the tempest, and I turned to 
my guide and guardian with an cager appeal on 
my lips. 

But he slowly and solemnly shook his head. 

‘‘Remember thou,” he said, gravely, ‘‘ that all 
this happened twenty of thy earth-years ago. 
Remember thou, that thou art only looking on 
what was—long, long years ago. And, were it 
otherwise, what could I do? Nothing—or less 
than nothing. There is One in whose hands are 
all the waters of the earth ; He heedeth even the 
sparrow’s fall; He pitieth lost and fallen human- 
ity, and would be and do other than is true—if 
only the blind and the doomed would have it so. 
The human race must fail and fall and die, until, 
some time in the unknown and unguessed future, 
their wisdom admits their weakness, and their 
complacent self-efficiency no longer denies their 
needs. Then—then— But why need I say? And 
how dare I prophesy ? Not one of all the mortals 
now living will see the dawn of such a day this 
side of death! Nay, not one of the next ten 
thousand generations of the sons and daughters 
of woman will see it, in the flesh. But it is com- 
ing—coming—in His good time !” 

And he raised his face toward the heavens— 
and bowed himself thrice. 

‘‘And meantime—while I wait,” he said — 
and I fancied his voice indexed tears upon his 
checks—‘‘I am only the keeper of the records !” 

I watched the scenes about me with the most 
intense interest. My sympathy entered into the 
despair of the poor wretches who had given them- 
selves up to die; my hopes kept even pace with 
those who looked to see a dawn-time beyond that 
night of horror. What I said, I do not know. 





But some expression must have broken from my 
lips that had something of envy and regret in it, 
for my guide turned toward me with questioning 
and rebuke. 

‘The world was so good,” I expostulated, 
‘‘and life so sweet! I would live again—in the 
body—here and now—if I but might. I would 
gladly take my chances, willingly run all risks. 
Let water wet, winds chill, tempests frighten. 
Let lightning smite, if God so wills, and waves 
drown. The agony of death would be a small 
price to pay for the privilege of another night of 
life—with hope’s meagre chance of other days 
and nights of life beyond it.” 

My friend smiled. 

‘‘Thinkest thou so?” he demanded; ‘then J 
shall be given the power to show thee that thou 
art mistaken. There are better things than life 
in God’s great universe, and far worse things 
than death. Come and see !” 

I followed him, as he walked slowly and silently 
along the deck. We passed one poor fellow, sit- 
ting frightened and dazed in a dark corner, and 
as we did so, my guide pointed toward him. 
And, while I looked, a flash of lightning smote 
downward through the inky blackness, and | 
clearly saw the man’s face. It was the face of 
my loved and lost brother! It was the face of 
Sylvester Loomis ! 

‘Take me away—take me home!” I cried, 
shrinking against the intangible form of the 
mighty angel. “I know now why Sylvester 
Loomis never came !” 

“Thou knowest nothing!” cried the great 
spirit, and I fancied that anger and scorn 
strove for the mastery in his voice. Go thon 
below, and see thou what thou canst. Then 
return to me; I shall await thee here !” 

I went below. The damage there was scarcely 
less than it had been on the deck. Tables and 
chairs had been crushed and .broken until they 
seemed fit only for kindling-wood—and_ knee- 
deep water swept them to and fro as the vessel 
tossed and staggered before the heavy blows of 
the storm. I took one glance, and was almost 
ready to say that it was enough; surely no one 
would think of remaining here, when he might 
await the end with the open air around him an4 
the sky above; even I, intangible ghost—immo:- 
tal soul—had a strong aversion to being below- 
deck when the ship should go down ! 
I turned to go above, but 
Something stopped me! There was a stealthy 
tread in the darkness; a skulking form crept 
past me. Crime had not forgotten its post, with 
probable death so near, and God’s judgment a 
possibility ere the morning dawned. Greed stil! 
worshiped that, the love of which is the root of 
all evil. Greed 
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God help us! It might be worse than greed 
which dared death in the darkness! It might be 
—murder ! 

A man tried the door of one of the rooms, softly 
and stealthily. It was locked. A ready curse 
fell from: his lips. Then—feeling for revolver 
and knife—and finding both where they would 
be handy—he set his strong shoulder against the 
door, and crushed it in. 

He sprung over the threshold, the long knife 
in his right hand, and, while I could not see his 
face, I knew from pose and posture, and from 
every motion, that it must be the face of a fiend. 

sut he had made one error. No victim awaited 
him. Save for himself—and me—the room was 
empty of the living. 

“Tt is as well,” he 
agreed. 

He searched the room then, for a half hour 
or more, eagerly and nervously. ‘‘ If he has it on 
his person,” he muttered, angrily, once or twice, 
and touched knife or revolver in a horribly sug- 
gestive way. But he found, at length, that for 
which he searched—a stout leathern belt, stuffed 
with diamonds, and great notes on the Bank of 
England ! 

The fellow opened it, with the increasing storm 
roaring and raging all around and above him. 
He counted the crisp notes, and growled and 
snarled over them as you may have seen some 
beast over the tardy dinner a keeper has at last 
allowed him. 

He took a huge handful of the great white dia- 
monds, and turned them to and fro, from one 
hand to the other, letting them fall from reluc- 
tant fingers into greedy palms, again and again, 
while he grunted and gloated over them. There 
was little light anywhere, and the man’s face 
was in shadow all the time, but every glint, ev- 
ery glimmer appeared to fall upon and into the 
precious stones, and to increase and multiply in 
their hearts. It was a shower of sparks, a torrent 
of fire, that danced from hand to hand ,as the 
man reveled in his stolen wealth. 


muttered. I mentally 


The man put the bills and the diamonds back 
in the belt, after a time, buckled it around his 
own waist, and walked up the swaying stairs to 
the reeling deck. I went at his side. 

He walked from place to place, steadier-footed 
than many of those there. He seemed seeking 
some one. And I, knowing the load he carried, 
knew for whom he sought. God help me, how 
much I pitied my poor, poor brother! How sure 
I was, already, that I knew why he never came ! 

A new sound was in the air when we reached 
the deck, a new element in the thunder of the 
awful elemental war. 

** Not quite ahead,” said one listener. 

And “‘ Not quite dead ahead, thank God,” re- 
plied another. 

It was the crash and roar of the deadly surf on 
a rocky shore ! 

A flash from the heavily charged clouds sud- 
denly illumined the scene! There lay the dan- 
gerous land—more dreaded and deadly than the 
sea itself—a tiny dot on the far-reaching waste of 
waters. In one place, the rocky and inhospitable 
bit of land rose toa height of something like fifty 
feet above the sea-level, and there seemed to be a 
few stunted trees growing here and there among 
the forbidding ledges. But it was so low that 
one could look across it for the most part, and so 
small that the visible surf almost completely 
ringed it. A lost bit of sand and stone—un- 
known and uncharted—and—and 

The man who stole his belt found my brother. 
He bent over him, while the flaring light glit- 
tered and glistened on sea and land—on wave and 
shore and blinding white surf—to make himself 
sure that he had found him—sure that he had 
made no mistake. Then, as the darkness _fol- 
lowed the light, blacker and more impenetrable 
than it had otherwise been because of the light it 
followed, he grasped my brother by throat and 
waist, crushed down and choked out the protest- 
ing cry for help that rose as high as the doomed 
man’s pallid lips, and flung him clear of the ves- 
sel’s side—out and down into the sea! 





(To be continued.) 





A GLIMPSE 
By J. 


VERILY a change has come over the city of the 
Cesars, but whether for better or for worse will 
be decided according to the temperament of the 
observer. Much of the old-world beauty that 
woke wonder and delight in the artist, much of 
the mediswvalism associated with history and le- 
gend to the student, has been swept away for- 
ever; and such monuments as remain have been 
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garnished and restored to an extent that has ma- 
terially detracted from their interest, and dealt 
death-blows to their picturesqneness. 

Right through the capital runs the Via Nazio- 
nale, a modern broad thoroughfare, noisy with 
the roll of tram-cars, and flanked on each side by 
brand-new shops, with plate-glass windows, bear- 
ing familiar advertisements. In its course it 
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passes through what were once the gardens in 
which Nero witnessed the burning of Rome, 
sweeps close to the Forum of Trajan, and termi- 
nates, at one end, in the Piazza di Venezia, a 
corner of a seventeenth-century palace having 
been cut away to give it a wider curve. The 
houses of the narrow streets and dark lanes of 
the Ghetto, running close by the yellow waters 
of the Tiber—the quarter set aside by Paul IV. 
for the Children of Israel—have been leveled to 
the ground. The Coliseum has had some of its 
arches and arcades restored, a new stone staircase 
has been built, its passages are laid down with 
cement, its central space is partially excavated, 
so that one sees the dens where, in far-off days, 
five thousand wild animals were kept, before 
taken out to be slaughtered in the combats, last- 
ing sometimes a hundred days, to the delight of 
all Rome. 

But where streets have been razed, and gardens 
stood in the city, and waste spots grass-grown 
and airy in the suburbs stretched toward the joy- 
ous freedom of the fields, new houses have risen, 
built of red brick, many-storied and glaring, 
adorned with stucco, unsubstantial—a contrast 
in size, color and architecture to the massive- 
walled, noble-looking, dark-hued structures which 
they replace. 

Though the hand of the modern mechanic is 
upon the city, he cannot quite destroy its beauty 
and delight, cannot eradicate its old-world charm, 
or remove the fascination, subtle and strong, 
which it holds for many. For no city in Europe 
can present such a sight as may be seen toward 
sunset, from the broad projecting terrace of the 
Pincio Gardens, where, in days of yore, Lucullus 
and his followers, crowned with garlands, sated 
with song and made wanton with wine, held high 
revels. Immediately beneath the terrace is the 
sun-baked Piazza del Popolo ; in its centre, raised 
high above a fountain fed by water- spouting 
lionesses, stands the obelisk brought from Heli- 
opolis, and dedicated to the sun. A little north- 

rard is a city gate, erected in the sixteenth 
century ; and close beside it, yellow-walled and 
time-stained, is the Augustinian monastery where 
Luther was lodged during his visit to Rome. Be- 
yond, in a tangled net-work, lies the city, a mass 
of buildings intersected by intricate streets; a 
maze of towers, steeples, domes, and belfries of 
churches, terraced roofs of houses, colonnaded 
fronts of temples, while distant yet distinct, ris- 
ing above all on its imperial height, is St. Peter’s, 
its great dome looming black and massive against 
© lurid sea of crimson light. 

Suddenly the sun sets, and a bell close by rings 
out the first notes of the Ave Maria, when from 
every church throughout the length and breadth 
of Rome comes a wild peal of answering chimes 
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in every tone, in every key ; pausing now as if to 
take rest, beginning anon ; one heard in advance, 
the others chiming in chorus like the muttered 
responses of monks in their choir, until at last 
they gradually cease, final strokes like faint echoes 
coming from some white-walled convent or distant 
monastery in the wide and lonely Campagna be- 
yond, across which darkness gathers rapidly. 

Night comes quickly; but, when the visitor has 
dined to his satisfaction, and if a moon sails in 
the sky, he had best betake himself to the Coli- 
seum and see its massive arches showing white in 
the light, or buried deep in shadows, its desola- 
tion manifest, its silence unbroken save for the 
rustling of leaves upon the trees outside, only the 
story of its magnificence and triumphs, the scenes 
of its tragedies and bloodshed, remaining. Or, if 
he does not care to travel so far afield, he can 
walk to the Fountain of Trevi. As he approaches 
by narrow and winding streets the Palazzo Poli, 
against which it is erected, he will hear sounds of 
rushing waters. Its source rises far away in the 
Campagna, whence it was first conducted by 
Marcus Agrippa by means of a subterranean 
channel fourteen miles in length, to supply his 
baths at the Pantheon, years before Christ was 
born. But nearly fifteen centuries later Nicho- 
las V. had the main stream brought here, where 
it gives a daily supply of about thirteen million 
cubic feet of water. Steps lead to gurgling and 
splashing waters sparkling in the moonlight; 
and down these, women trip with quaint-shaped 
earthen pitchers, which, in returning, they bal- 
ance on their heads, their figures upright, their 
movements graceful, their tread light as fawns ; 
and like the fawn’s are their eyes—dark, lustrous, 
gentle. 

Unhappily, they have abandoned the graceful 
costume with which we see Italian women clad in 
pictures, on the operatic stage, and occasionally 
in the streets of our own cities. The white, 
square head-dress, colored vélvet corset, short, 
striped skirt, amber necklace and big ear-rings 
are now only worn in Rome by those who sit in 
groups: on the old yellow stone steps leading to 
the Triniata de Monte, posing for the benefit of 
artists who pass the way, bent for the French 
Academy. The Corso and the principal thor- 
oughfares are peopled by those clad in French 
or English fashion, the lace head-dresses of 
women, the voluminous cloaks, once universally 
worn by men, being things of the past. But 
occasionally color and picturesqueness are given 
to the crowd as one encounters nuns in flowing 
garments of white, red or blue, and Capueini 
monks in cowl and sandals, rosary beads hang- 
ing from their girdles, beard’ falling on their 
breasts, looking as if they stepped from pictures 
by Guido Reni or Paolo Veronese. 
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“MISS FORRESTER PLACED ON EVERY PILLOW A FRENOH TOY, A PICTURE-BOOK AND A BUNCH OF CHRISTMAS ROSES.” 
‘ . ** BEFORE THE STALL OF A FRUITERER HE SAW A LITTLE CHILD STANDING, WISTFULLY GAZING AT THE 
TOOTHSOME THINGS THERE DISPLAYED,” . 


MISS 


FORRESTER’S CHRISTMAS. 


By Etra W. PIERCE. 


Tne afternoon shadows were deepening in the 
ward. Over the mystery of pain there—over the 
small, wizened faces and tender bodies, maimed 
and stricken—another twilight began to gather. 

Miss Forrester, followed by a servant and a 
nurse—the latter in muslin cap and regulation 
dress of gray serge—passed along by the white 
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cots ranged in orderly rows adown the spacious 
room. Here were waifs and strays mercifully 
gathered from the dens of a great city—children 
acquainted only with distress—cheated of their 
birthright of play and laughter, and sobbing 
along the sombre road of suffering, on which 
their feet had been thus early set, 
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Both the nurse and the 
servant carried capacious baskets, and as she 
passed down the ward, Miss Forrester placed on 
every pillow a French toy, a picture-vook and a 


It was Christmas-eve. 


bunch of Christmas roses. 

A mild air of hilarity seemed to pervade the 
hung above 
A few 


convalescent children hopped cheerfully about on 


hospital this afternoon. Evergreens 


the pictures on the cream-tinted walls. 
crutches. Some were sitting up in the cots, hug- 
ging new dolls in the eestasy of fresh possession. 
Others, 
alas ! lay white and still among the pillows, gaz- 
ing mutely at the beautiful young lady—the good 
fairy of this temple of pain—who moved by their 
beds, marvelous in a wrap of priceless fox-fur and 


Some babbied with returning strength. 


a carriage-dress made by Félix. 

One cot near a window stood empty. It was 
supported by Miss Forrester herself. On the wall 
above hung a scroll bearing these words: “ In 
memory of Deldee.” 

Nobody at the hospital knew who Deldee was. 
3ut about Miss Forrester’s charities—her open 
purse—her love for all suffering and friendless 
The white- 
capped nurse brushed a speck of imaginary dust 
from the coverlet of the empty cot. 

‘*The organ-grinder’s little daughter was dis- 


creatures—a great deal was known. 


charged this morning,” she said to Miss Forrester. 
‘She bade us give her blessing to the angel-lady 
who had been so kind to her.” 

Miss Forrester placed on the unoceupied pillow 
the same toys and flowers which she had laid on 
the others. 

‘*Some child may be brought in ere morning, 
to take Chita’s place,” she said. ‘* Let it find 
Christmas here, in advance of its own sorrow.” 

As she stood beside the middle-aged nurse, one 
could see that Miss Forrester was a superbly 
handsome woman, with a pale, regular face that 
seemed cut from marble; great coils of copper- 
gold hair, and a pair of deep brown eyes, in which 
some desperate heart-break—some past-angl-gone 
agony—was still dimly mirrored. In spite of her 
present wealth, she had known pinching poverty 
in her day—in fact, she possessed that very un- 
cesirable thing—a history. 

She put down the last toy, the last nosegay, 
and stood for a moment looking down the ward— 
at the Christmas evergreens and the rows of spot- 
less beds—at the little pain-pinched faces, and 
the white-capped nurses flitting back and forth 
The eyes of all the chil- 
cren were fixed lovingly upon her. She kissed 
her hand to them in final farewell, then went out 
quickly, followed by her servant. 

At the door of the hospital a plain brougham 
Miss Forrester entered it, and was driven 


on merciful errands. 


waited. 
apidly away into the cold, gray twilight. 


Crowds of people, laden with mysterious bun. 
dles, were rushing up and down the streets. 
Christmas flashed and sparkled in the windows 
of the shops, laughed in the faces of the passers- 
by, thrilled in the crisp air—jovial Christmas, 
that makes all men akin. As Miss Forrester’s 
carriage turned a bleak corner, lo! a little child, 
with a scrap of old shawl flung over her nimbus 
of yellow hair, stood on the slippery pavement, 
holding a shallow basket and piping: ‘* Buy my 
matches, please !” 

Iler voice was drowned in the noise of the 
Certainly Miss Forrester did not hear it, 
but her eyes chanced to alight on the child’s face, 
as the little creature was pushed suddenly forward 
by the crowd, and then as suddenly hidden again 


street. 


in its shifting current. 

‘«Stop ! stop!” she cried to her coachman. 

The brougham came to a stand. With frantic 
haste Miss Forrester flung open its door, and 
leaped down into the street. 

Where was the match-vender ? Gone already 
—lost in that dense, moving mass of men and 
women! Miss Forrester gained the curb-stone, 
made a blind rush forward, and brought up sud- 
denly against a gentleman who was approaching 
briskly from an opposite direction. 

**T just missed you at the hospital !” he cried, 
with a ring of ardent joy in his voice, ‘‘and so 
started to seek you at your own house.” 

She recoiled. For an instant she forgot the 
match-vender, 

‘** Has anything happened ?” continued Dr. 
Thorpe, quickly. ‘ Are you ill ?” 

*‘ Not ill,” she gasped, “ but laboring under 
strange delusions! I saw a child standing on 
this corner a moment ago—a cold, hungry, miser- 
able child—it-was as if the dead had appeared be- 
fore me. I want to find her, Dr. Thorpe—is she 
anywhere in sight ?—I am a—a little giddy.” 

She was deadly pale, and shaking like an aspen. 
He drew her hand quickly through his arm. 

“You must not stand in this crush,” he said, 
and hurried her straight back to her carriage. 
‘*What was the child like ?” 

** A tiny creature,” she answered, faintly, ‘‘ not 
more than five years old. She seemed trying to 
sell something from a basket.” 

**T will look for her at once,” said Dr. Thorpe, 
and he plunged straightway into the thickest of 
the crowd. After some delay he returned to the 
brougham, alone. 

** My quest is in vain,” he announced, in a dis- 
appointed tone. ‘She has probably darted into 
some alley or side street. Poor little thing ! She 
will never know what rare good fortune she has 
missed to-night in missing you /” 

By this time Miss Forrester had regained her 


self-possession. 
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*‘I fancied—— But let it pass. Since you 
are on your way to my house ’’— with a sudden, 
dazzling smile —‘‘ may I offer you a seat in my 
carriage ?” 

He took the place promptly. The brougham 
rolled away through the wintry dusk, and pres- 
ently stopped before a brownstone house in a 
stately street not far from Copley Square. 

Through a medieval hall, where, in a stone 
fire-place, a Yule-log blazed, and tall palms filled 
the corners, Miss Forrester and her companion 
entered a drawing-room, magnificent with carv- 
ing and gilding, with onyx and ebony and teak- 
wood. 

Clusters of rose-colored lights shone overhead, 
the air was full of warmth and perfume—a change 
indeed from the bleak street. 

Miss Forrester gave her wraps to a servant, and 
turned to her visitor. Her copper-gold hair was 
ruffled about her white brows, her grand eyes 
beamed upon him in a gracious, yet half-timid 
way. 

** You are keeping Christmas alone ?” he said, 
glancing around the silent, sumptuous room. 

‘*T am always alone,” she answered, with un- 
conscious pathos; ‘I have no kindred, no in- 
timate friends.” Then, after a pause: ‘I am 
glad you sought me out to-night, Dr. Thorpe—I 
want you to know my plan.” 

** Your—plan ?” 

‘*T wish to enter a training-school for nurses 
immediately and fit myself thoroughly for the pro- 
fession. I mean to work henceforth for the sick 
children of the slums.”- 

She spoke with calm deliberation, like one 
who had thought long on the subject. Dr. 
Thorpe started unpleasantly. He was a man of 
five-and-thirty, with a keen, sallow face, and 
subtle, brilliant eyes set under straight black 
brows. At the hospitals he was known as the 
most skillful operator in the city. His was the 
hand that never faltered, the pulse that never 
quickened. But now his usual self- possession 
seemed to fail him. 
‘‘Impossible !” he cried. ‘J’ow—a nurse ?” 
He measured her graceful figure with lightning 
glance. ‘You. have not the physical endurance 
for the work. What put this idea in your head ?” 

“‘T have thought of it for a long time,” she 


answered. ‘* Yes, ever since the Forrester fort- 
une was left to me. And an hour ago, as [ 


walked through the wards of the hospital, look- 
ing at those maimed and suffering children, my 
final decision was made. I am stronger than I 
seem, Dr. Thorpe, and —I thought —I hoped,” 
with keen disappointment, “that you would ap- 
prove of my plan.” 

Ile drew his breath in a queer, labored way. 

“IT do not_approve of it,” he said, almost 
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roughly. ‘‘ The training-schools are already fuil— 
applicants are turned away daily. Leave the 
field to other women. With your youth and 
beauty, please God, you have a different future 
before you.” A sudden, desperate craving leaped 
into his eyes. ‘Do you know why I came here 
to-night, Agnes? ‘To tell you that I love you— 
to ask you to be my wife !” 

She drew back, with a stunned, blank look. 

“What!” his voice grew unspeakably tender. 
**You have never suspected my secret, Agnes ?” 

‘* Never! never !” she answered, with white lips, 

His dark, sallow face was all aflame. 

‘Before I saw you, I loved my profession 
only—I thought of it—lived for it alone. But 
you have changed all that. And now you talk of 
turning nurse—of immolating yourself for the 
children of the slums! Can they need you more 
than I? I love you, I love you! On this good 
night show me some compassion, Agnes — deal 
with me as kindly as you can.” 

In the silence that ensued, the tick of a French 
clock on the mantel sounded preternaturally 
loud; snow-flakes raced across the plate-glass 
windows. <A shudder shook Miss Forrester. 

“Do not-talk to me like this,” she said, bit- 
terly. ‘* What do you know of me—of my past 
life, Dr. Thorpe? Our acquaintance extends 
over a period of six months—no more.” 

** It seems to me,” he answered, steadily, ‘‘ that 
you have always been a part of my existence.’ 

She looked at him with big, dilating eyes. 

‘© On the wall, at the hospital, you have seen a 
scroll hanging, with these words written upon it : 
‘In memory of Deldee’?” 

‘** Yes,” he assented. 

“Would you know to whom that name _ be- 
longed ?—A little child, who perished cruelly by 
fire two years ago. I was her wretched mother ’” 

His face seemed cut from graystone. 

‘*Tell me about it,” he said, quietly. 

She stood up, rigid and white, under the rose- 
colored lights. 

‘It all happened in a Western city,” she be- 
gan, in a hard, cold voice. ‘‘ At sixteen, I was a 
chorus-girl in a second-class theatre. ‘hére my 
beauty brought me a suitor in the person of the 
profligate son of a rich brewer. I married him,” 
with bitter self-scorn ringing in her voice. ‘* His 
memory is like a nightmare—it. sickens me, even 
now. We were very poor, for his people had cast 
him out—disinherited him—and my earnings at 
the theatre were our chief support. Want—anx- 
iety-—neglect were my portion ; 
yet,” clinching her hands, “‘ for my baby’s sake, 
I lived on, suffering all things. 

“‘ Deldee had reached her fourth birthday. Our 
home was a common lodging-house, packed with 
the poorest of people. One night my hushend 
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—— . ‘On Christmas-eve, two years ago 
this very night, I received my discharge 
from the hospital. I was penniless, 
homeless, weak with long sickness, 
weaker yet from despair and _heart- 
break. For hours I wandered up and 
down in the vicinity of the burnt lodg- 
ing-house, a frantic creature, crying for 
my dead child. Passers-by thought me 
crazed. Some time in the morning I 
remember that I came to the open door 
ofachurch. I heard the sound of an 
organ, and saw happy-faced little choir- 
children trooping gayly in. I sank 
down, exhausted, on the topmost step. 
Presently people began to gather about 
me, and a man who had been seeking 
me at the hospital, and had followed 
from thence my poor bewildered steps, 
said : ‘This surely is the young person 
that I am instructed to find! And 
then I was raised up, and told—oh, 
mockery of fate ! 

—that a relative > 

in the East—one ‘ 
whom I had;never 
was shot dead at a gambling-table, in a quarrel seen, and scarcely heard of 
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over cards. It was the drop which filled my cup —had just died and left me 
to overflowing. I fell suddenly, violently ill. an immense fortune.” 
In an hour delirium had swept from me all She drew a sharp, strug- 


thought and knowledge. I was sent to a hos- gling breath, as though the 
pital. You see,” with a wan smile, “I 
knew something of those institutions 
before I became the rich Miss Forrester. 
“For weeks I lay there, hovering 
betwixt death and life—raving inces- 
eantly of Deldee. But what importance 
could my nurses attach to the miser- 
able cries of a delirious charity-patient ? 
By and by consciousness returned, and 
oh, the agony of it!” pressing her hand 
convulsively to her heart. ‘* Where was 
my poor homeless, friendless baby— 
what had become of her? My kind- 
hearted nurse sent a messenger to the 
lodging-house for tidings of the child. 
Shall I tell you the word he brought 
back ? Some poor people of the place 
had, for a time, pitied my forlorn baby, 
and cared for her. But one dreadful 
night a fire broke out—the house was 
consumed. Several sleeping children 
perished in the flames. Deldee was of 
these. Already three weeks had elapsed 
since the catastrophe ; the lodgers were 
now dispersed in all directions. Those 
whom the messengers succeeded in find- 
ing knew nothing of my child, save that 
her ashes lay mingled with the dédris. 
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burden of her mem- 
ories was too great 
to be borne. 

“TI resumed my 
maiden name, 
which was also that 
of the man who had 
bequeathed me his 
wealth, and—you 
know the rest, Dr. 


Thorpe. On this 
dreary anniversary 
—this night of 


nights—all my 
ghosts come troop- 
ing from their 
graves! Just now 
—there on the 
street—I fancied 
that I saw a likeness 
to Deldee in the face 
of the poor waif 
with the basket. 
The same delusion 


pursues me often in crowds—I behold my lost 
baby in all suffering and friendless children. And 
now you know why I am determined to become z 
nurse, and devote my life to the waifs and strays 


of the city.” 


Hlis face was as pale as her own. 
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there is no place for it.” 


“© You are desperately cruel, Agnes. 
the city and street where the lodging-house stood, 
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**Agnes, Agnes, 
this pitiful story of 
yours only intensi- 
fies my love for 
you !” 

She shivered back 
a step. 

‘*Say no more, 
Dr. Thorpe—I can. 
not marry you. Go 
away, and forget the 
ex-chorus girl—the 
frantic creature 
who, two years ago, 
crouched on the 
church-step in the 
Christmas morning 
and prayed to die. 
Choose some hap- 
pier woman to share 
your lot. As for 
me” — with a sad 
gesture of renuncia- 
tion —‘*I am done 


with love—in the future which I have planned 


Tell me 


and the date of its destruction.” 


She did so. 


Ife took a turn across the room. 
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**T shall start West immediately,” he said. “I 
must bring you a definite account of your child’s 
death—find some eye-witness who can describe 
how she perished.” 

For the first time her eyes filled with tears. 

“No, no! You cannot be spared from your 
post here, Dr. Thorpe. Moreover, at this late day 
you will accomplish nothing. It is impossible to 
track the wretchedly poor. They flit away at a 
moment’s warning. Newspaper advertisements 
are lost upon them. Why do you torment your- 
self with my troubles ?” 

** Because I love you. 
turn unsuccessful.” 

She stood like a marble Niobe. 

“This is too much !” she murmured. 
wring my very heart !” 

‘God forbid that I should do that !” he said, 
and turned on his heel and left the house. 


Trust me, I will not re- 


“You 


II. 


He made a pretense of dining at a down-town 
hotel. He could not start for St. Louis till morn- 
ing. Business affairs must first be arranged. He 
might be absent for weeks—perhaps months. But 
his mind was made up. 

Eight o’clock was striking as he left the hotel. 
He meant to walk about the streets a little and 
collect his thoughts. 

The snow whirled in spiteful gusts, the mer- 
cury was steadily falling. Absorbed and silent, 
Dr. Thorpe tramped off past the gay shops— 
through the bustle and brightness and crisp life 
of the great festival night, till, at the end of a 
half-hour, he came to a lighted market, resound- 
ing on every side like a miniature Babel. 

All around stood the big wagons, some laden 
with produce, some green with Christmas-trees— 
spicy spruce and aromatic pine. The breath of 
the strong horses was congealing on their bits ; 
the wheels creaked frostily against the cobble- 
stones. Throngs of buyers of various national- 
ities haggled and pushed at every turn. The 
fruiterers and marketmen, the little stands lit by 
torches, and the big stalls decorated with holly, 
were all plying a lively Christmas trade. Dr. 
Thorpe looked around. 

Before the stall of a fruiterer he saw a little 
child standing, wistfully gazing at the toothsome 
things there displayed—a tiny creature, with a 
scrap of old shawl thrown over her head, and a 
basket of unsold matches on her arm. One hand 
was pushed unconsciously out toward a russet 
pear, topping a pyramid of its wintry fellows. 
The doctor caught a glimpse of some fair, tan- 
gled hair, a wasted little cheek, and he went up 
to the stall, and flung a coin to the man who was 


keeping it. 


“Take the pear,” he said, nodding kindly to 
the child ; ‘it is yours.” 

With a frightened look, she grasped the coveted 
treasure, and ran off into the hubbub of the 
market. 

The man grinned. 

‘She hasn’t sold her matches,” he said. 
‘She'll get a beating when she goes home to 
Peddler Jim.” 

‘Where does she live ?’ demanded the doctor. 

‘* Near by, in Rag Row, sir.” 

The doctor knew the locality; he had many 
charity-patients in the slums. He turned and 
started in pursuit of the child. 

**T believe it is the very waif,” he said to him- 
self, ‘‘that Miss Forrester saw to-night, at the 
corner of the street, up-town.” 

And she had fancied that the little creature 
looked like her own dead child! Pushing through 
the crowd, he espied the match-vender a few yards 
in advance, moving with slow, tired feet, all un- 
conscious of pursuit. He followed her. Sud- 
denly the child plunged into a dark passage, open- 
ing like a rabbit’s burrow, under some sombre old 
store-houses. It was low and musty, and against 
either side the doctor’s elbows brushed, and his 
feet slipped on the damp flag-stones. Emerging 
from this dismal way, he found himself in Rag 
Row; and a single lamp, jutting from a dis- 
colored wall near by, showed him the child, just 
mounting the steps of a wooden tenement-house 
—a wretched structure that seemed reeling to its 
final fall. Dr. Thorpe hurried after her. In the 
dilapidated hallway he encountered a wrinkled 
old woman, in a frilled cap, bearing a kerosene- 
lamp. 

«Ah, doctor, darlint !” she cried, joyfully, “ is 
it yerself on this good night ?” 

He slipped a bank-note into her hand, 

**Wait—I can spare but a moment here. Is 
there a man called Peddler Jim lodging in this 
house ?” 

**Worre—yis—on the floor above—the ould 
beggar !” 

“What do you know about him ?” 

**Sure, he lives wid a slip of a baby that he 
calls his grandchild. There was an ould wife, 
too, but she died a month back. He peddles 
things round the streets, and sends the “wee 
girleen out, too—the crathur! I heard her crap- 
ing up the stair, as ye came in—he’ll bate her 
blue if she hasn’t sold her matches.” 

“] think I will go up and interview Ped- 
dler . 

The doctor’s words were cut short by a man’s 
voice, somewhere overhead, mingled with a 
child’s piercing scream. Impelled by a brutal 
kick from above, the little body of the match- 
vender came whirling headlong down the stair, 
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and with a sickening fAwd struck in the dark 
hallway at the doctor’s feet, quivered a mo- 
ment, and then lay still. 

‘Oh, he's finished her, at last, the 
baste!” screamed Mrs. Maginnis. 

Dr. Thorpe raised the poor little body, and laid 
it in the Irishwoman’s arms ; then, with fury in 
his eye, he dashed up the staircase, and on the 
landing above came face to face with Peddler Jim 
—a gray-haired old vagabond, in a tattered coat. 

‘‘ Brute! you have nearly killed her,” thun- 
dered the doctor. ‘‘I have a mind to throw you 
down the stair, as just now you threw that little 
creature! From this moment I take her in 
charge—she is no longer yours.” 

“By gum! I call that good news,” said Jim, 
cheerfully. ‘‘ You’re welcome, guv’nor. I’ve 
kept her from the poor-house these two years— 
I’m glad to be quit of her.” 

‘* For the present,” said the doctor, sternly, “I 
shall give you to the care of the police. When I 
have attended to the child’s hurts I dare say you 
will be wanted.” 

He descended the stair, dispatched a messenger 
in hot haste for a carriage, and ten minutes later 
he was rolling rapidly away to the hospital, with 
the injured child in his arms. 

She was cruelly bruised, and one limb had been 
fractured by the fall down the stair. He set the 
broken bone, bandaged her hurts, wiped away her 
tears. Warmed, fed and comforted, stripped of 
her rags, and clothed in soft, clean garments, the 
little sufferer was laid in Miss Forrester’s cot—the 
only vacant one in the ward. 

* + + * * o 

There was no sleep for Agnes Forrester that 
night. Half buried in a great chair before her 
hall-fire, she sat through the long hours keeping 
vigil with ghosts of her past life. A silver lamp 
shone softly on the draperies of Oriental silk and 
the polished wood-work around her. The palms 
stood up like sentries in the corners. Some 
Dresden vases, full of crimson poinsetta-blossoms, 
made patches of vivid color amid the shadows. 
The Yule-log burned low, and then went out. 
Dawn began to redden the sky; and presently a 
visitor stood at Miss Forrester’s door, and begged 
to see her on an errand of importance. 

With a questioning look she went to meet him. 
Her marble face and hollow eyes told him that 
she had not slept. 

“* You see that I have not yet left the city,” he 
said. ‘Will you come at once to the hospital ? 
The little match-girl who attracted your atten- 
tion yesterday—you remember, do you not ?—was 
brought in last night.” 

She made ready without a word. On the way 
he told her how he had chanced to discover the 
child, and of his visit to Rag Row. 


ould 


‘*T felt sure that you would wish to see her im- 
mediately,” he said. 

“IT do, indeed !” she answered, with eager in- 
terest. 

Chimes were pealing joyfully from the belfries 
as the two reached the hospital. Together they 
entered the ward. He led her to the cot near tia 
window—and there, in the bed which she herself£ 
had endowed, she saw a little pale girl lying— 
making a feeble attempt to play with the Christ- 
mas toys which had been left yesterday ‘‘for the 
child who might be brought in before the morn- 
ing.” 

It was a marvelous moment. The beautiful 
woman in her rich dress, the match-girl of Rag 
Row, looked at each other. Miss Forrester ut- 
tered a sudden, heart-rending scream. 

“O God! Deldee—my baby !” 

From the weak little hand the Christmas toys 
clattered down to the floor of the ward. The 
child’s memory, dulled by cruel separation and 
suffering, responded to that voice, like a long- 
silent harp-string to the hand of the master. 

Two years of absence—sad, strange happenings 
—all were powerless before the cry of unspéakable 
love. Her bewildered little brain struggled for a 
moment with some dear, misty remembrance, and 
then ‘‘ Mamma! mamma!” she answered, hold- 
ing out her eager arms, as though the __ had 
been a yeteneeg. 

* * @. * 
ai Jim told his story readily enough. 
‘‘Didn’t I say to the guv’nor last night that 

she war adopted ?” he asked, in'an injured tone. 
**My old woman and I war a-tramping through 
the West, peddling small wares, and we happened 
to lodge in that St. Louis house on the night of 
the fire. The old woman pulled little miss out 
with her own hands, and ’cause o’ that she war 
mortal taken with her. We’d been told how the 
mother war dead in a hospital, and that she war 
an orphin ; so we agreed td keep her, and make 
her useful in the peddling line. Next day we 
started East, and took the child along with us. 
Seeing as how she’s turned out a rich woman’s 
darter, I'll thank you, guv’nor, to hand over the 
price of her board and clothes for these two years 
back.” 

At a later hour, when her child had been con- 
veyed to the brownstone house in the stately 
street, Agnes Forrester stood with Dr. Thorpe 
before a fresh Yule-log, in the medieval hall. 

‘‘It was you who found her,” she said, breath- 
lessly. ‘* Last night you asked for my love 

“‘T ask for it again this morning. Now you 
surely will not wish to become a_ professional 
nurse, Agnes ?” 

She held out her two white hands. 

“No. I give my future to you,” she said. 
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THE celebrated mountainous region known as 
the Black Forest—in German, Schwarzwald—be- 
ginning near the beautiful capital of the Grand 
Duchy of Baden in a series of elongated and 
rounded heights, and gradually increasing in 
breadth, reaches its termination near the upper 
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sources of the Danube, which river pursues its 
course down the gently sloping plateau, to the 
east, while the smaller streams rising in the same 
locality find their way to the Jower basin of the 
Lake of Constance. 

At numerous points along the confines of the 
Black Forest valleys are seen opening into the plain 
of the Rhine, and from them descend swift-flow- 
ing brooks and rivers, which mingle their waters 
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with those of the Rhine, and flow seaward with it 
for many a league through fertile and famous do- 
minions. 

The principal railway line of the Grand Duchy 
of Baden leads along the western escarpment of 
the Black Forest as far as Basle, and then trends 

eastward toward the Lake of 

onl Constance. Even below Offen- 

1 burg it throws out several 

| branch lines into the Black 

Forest, as if to pierce it and 
transport us in the twinkling 
of an eye to the banks of the 
Neckar and the Danube. Lut 
| all the attempts fail; the re- 
spective lines extend only as 
far as Gernsbach, Baden and 
Oppenau, and beyond these 
points the quiet valleys of the 
Schwarzwald have not yet been 
startled from their repose by 
the whistle of the locomotive. 

At Offenburg, however, a 
more successful effort is made, 
and Hausach, situated at the 
point of bifurcation of the val- 
ley, is reached without much 
difficulty. Near Hornberg, 
however, the mountains present 
so firm and unyielding a front, 
that the line has no choice but 
to force a passage through them, 
or come to a stand-still. The 
railway boldly accepts the chal- 
lenge, and advances stealthily to 
the assault, winding and twist- 
ing about as if to spy out the 
weak points in the enemy’s 
armor. At last it vanquishes 
him, and with a long, shrill ery 
of triumph plunges into the 
valley of the Danube through 
ee the water-shed of Sommerau. 

, Then following the course of 
the Baar down to Villingen and 
Donaueschingen, and elated 
with its victory over the for- 
midable Schwarzwald, it dashes onward unhesitat- 
ingly to do battle with the punier Jura, A single 
thrust suffices to discomfit this new antagonist, 
and then the railway is allowed to descend, un- 
impeded, through the pleasant fields of Hegau 
to the shores of Lake Constance. 

This railway, which is the celebrated Black 
Forest Line, abbreviates the journey from Offen- 
burg to Constance to a very important extent. It 
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forms—approximately—the base of an equilateral 
triangle, the apex of which is at Basle. 

The Black Forest is the scene of many a leg- 
endary poem and romance, but hurrying through 
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on the prosaic modern road of iron, we can speak 
only of a few points that catch the eye. 

Beyond Offenburg, we see on our left a lofty 
eminence crowned by a noble castle, flanked with 
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towers, and combining medieval architecture 
with modern elegance and comfort. This is the 
Castle of Ortenberg, the former stronghold of the 
Imperial governors of the Ortenau, and at the 
present day the country-seat of a wealthy Stras- 
burg family. 

Ortenberg survived the storms of the Thirty 
Years’ War, but the war waged by France toward 
the end of the seventeenth century was fatal to 
it. It was occupied by the French forces under 
Marshal Créqui, and upon that general’s finding 
himself compelled to retreat across the Rhine he 
set fire to the castle and in part blew it up with 
gunpowder. Attempts at rebuilding it failed for 
want of funds. Some of its towers were converted 
into prisons, but the castle soon fell into such 
utter decay that it was found expedient to remove 
the prisoners to the village at the foot of the cas- 
tle-mount, and for many years the buildings re- 
mained a gloomy heap of ruins. In the year 1836 
Herr von Berkheim acquired possession of Orten- 
berg, and he it was who erected the stately castle 
which now rises so proudly above the valley. 

Monuments of antiquity abound in the district 
we are traversing, and soon we see the towers of 
the ancient Imperial town of Gengenbach, which 
lies at the foot of extensive vine-clad hills. Its 
walls and gates speak to us of its by-gone glories, 
though indeed the independence of this town was 
little more than nominal, for it, too, groaned 
under the tyrannical “protection” of Austria, 
and its burghers shared the fate of their allies 
of Offenburg. 

The valley of the Gutach affords some of the 
finest scenery to be found anywhere in the Black 
Forest. The meadows are more than usually 
verdant, the fruit-trees are far more luxuriant 
than in the valley previously traversed, and the 
farm bypildings almost appear to have been spe- 
cially arranged 
with an eye to pic- 
turesque effect. 
Here and there the 
houses stand under 
the shelter of tall 
rocks, numerous 
brooks are seen 
descending the 
hills, paths wind 
along the slopes 
and connect the 
scattered home- 
steads. Then 
there are the 
spreading walnut- 
trees affording 
welcome. shade 
from the noonday 
sun, and every- 
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where a love of order and cleanliness is apparent. 
No wonder that this valley is a favorite with land- 
scape-painters, who flock to it from Carlsruhe, 
Stuttgart and Dusseldorf, and set up their easels 
at all points. Nor do they experience any diffi- 
culty in finding models for their figures; many 
of the peasant girls are really pretty, and are 
attired in a very gay costume, which contrasts 
well with the wooden houses and the 
emerald-green meadows in a landscape. Gutach 
is a Protestant village, but its daughters do not 
seem to share the prejudice against showy colors 
which prevails in many Protestant communities. 
They delight in a gaudy mixture of red, blue and 
green. The high straw hats worn by the girls 
are ornamented with large balls of red wool ; the 
married women wear similar hats with black balls. 
Under their hats they wear a cap trimmed with 
black tulle. A red collar trimmed with green 
ribbon, black jackets lined with red, a bodice 
laced with colored strings, a black skirt and blue 
stockings complete the picturesque and striking 
costume of the women of Gutach. But it is only 
on the occasion of her wedding that a Black 
Forest maiden is seen arrayed in all her glory: 
she then appears in her gayest dress, and in a 
remarkable head-dress called a‘ schappel,” 
shown in the illustration on page 717. 

From Hornberg Station a pretty road leads 
down to the little town of the same name, nest- 
ling between the steeply sloping sides of the nar- 
row valley. Several industries are established in 
Hlornberg, among them 


brown 


large pottery - works, 
housed in an extensive group of buildings at the 
further end of the little town ; wood-carving and 
various other trades also flourish here, and afford 
the inhabitants the means of earning a livelihood. 

On a precipitous rock above Hornberg there 
stands a castle which formerly belonged to the 
family of the same name, and afterward passed, 
together with the domains belonging to it, to 
Wurtemberg. After the town had suffered many 
changes of fortune, and had learned what it was 
to be taken by storm, plundered and burnt, it 
was annexed, in 1810, to Baden. 

Shut in as it is between mountains, Hornberg 
is now a favorite Summer resort, and appears in- 
deed to be an extremely pleasant one. 

Four lateral gorges, which expand further back 
to pleasant valleys, open on the left side of the 
valley between Hornberg and Triberg, and two 
on the right side. The impetuous streamlets 
which drain them mingle their waters with the 
Gutach. 

Some say that Celtic blood flows in the veins 
of the people of the Black Forest—that they are 
of a different race from their blonde Swabian 
neighbors, as well as of different habits of life. 
It is possible that Celtic tribes sought refuge in 
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these dense up- 
land forests when 
the Alemanni had 
ousted them from 
the _ territories 
they previously 
occupied ; but if 
Gaulish blood was 
ever present here, 
it has been so 
largely diluted 
with German 
blood that scarce- 
ly a trace of it 
; ——— now remains. 
<= —— | hat the inhabit- 
TOWER OF ST. NICHOLAS, ants of the rugged 
ass setae and unproductive 
Black Forest are largely employed in trade and 
manufacture, while their neighbors in fertile 
Swabia devote themselves chiefly to agriculture, 
lies in the nature of the outward circumstances, 
and can be accounted for otherwise than by sup- 
posing them to be of different stocks. 

It is long since the people of the Black Forest 
first began to try their skill on the material which 
they have at their door in inexhaustible abundance 
—the wood of the fir-tree. They early became 
expert wood-cutters, shingle-makers, sawyers, 
coopers, turners and wood-carvers, and also 
traded in timber. Some of them, of greater 
ingenuity than the rest, experimented at putting 
wheels together, and succeeded, after many trials, 
in constructing a cloek. It was simple enough 
at first. with a large dial-plate covered with pa- 
per. They traveled about in the mountains with 
their wares, and at length ventured across the 
Rhine, into Switzerland and Alsace, where before 
long ‘‘ Black Forest clocks” were to be seen in 
thousands of cottages, and from beside the door 
or from the corner next the stove their pleasant 
ticking was incessantly heard—so incessantly that 
the people of the house could not bear'to be with- 
out it, and the clock began to be looked upon as 
an indispensable piece of furniture in every par- 
lor, and regarded with a kind of affection, almost 
as though it were a member of the family. 

The first to occupy themselves with clock-mak- 
ing in the Black Forest were the families of 
Kreuz, at the Glashof near St. Peter, and Dilger 
in Furtwangen—about the middle of the six- 
teenth century. At the same time the manufact- 
ure of glass was introduced, and before long 
clock-sellers and glass-peddlers from the Black 
Forest were to be found all over Germany. Sales 
being readily effected, the number of hands who 
were employed in clock-making, and the number 
of heads occupied with studying the movements, 
rapidly increased, so that numerous improve- 








ments were made. Vafious mechanical contriv- 
ances affixed to the clocks—birds which uttered a 
ery, trumpeters that blew a blast on a horn, auto- 
matic figures of different kinds—all required com- 
plicated mechanism, and led by degrees to the 
perfecting of the more important parts. The 
dealers soon learned to cater to the taste of their 
foreign customers. The clock-cases, which were 
at first plain, became elegant ajid tasteful, and 
the rough paper dial-plate was replaced by a 
smooth enameled one. In course of time this 
trade became a very important one, especially 
when the Government of Baden, ever ready to 
promote the interests of its subjects, established 
schools for the technical education of the work- 
men, as well as museums of manufactures. The 
Black Forest clock-making firms now have 
branches in all the commercial centres of the Old 
and New Worlds, and Black Forest clocks are in 
use wherever the march of time is measured. 
About 18,000 people now earn their livelihood in 
this industry, and while in the year 1797 only 
about 75,000 clocks were exported, between 
3,500,000 and 4,000,000 are now disposed of an- 
nually. . 

Cuckoo and trumpeter clocks led to a branch 
industry which is daily growing in importance-— 
the manufacture of orchestrions, or automatic 
musical instruments, which execute the most 
complicated pieces. These boxes, in which an 
entire orchestra seems to be playing, with all the 
niceties of touch and almost all the expression 
which a conductor endeavors to instill into his 
performers, are gradually attaining such _perfec- 
tion as almost to appall their hearers. It is as 
though the wood and metal were endowed with 
life, as though they had a heart now agitated by 
passion, now enraptured by love, and now over- 
come with melancholy. And all the time the Dox 
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stands quietly by the wall, always ready 
to play when called upon, and to be silent 
when silence is desired. 

Donaueschingen ! The large chureh 
with its two towers—which look as though 
they ought to have been carried a little 
higher —and the numerous handsome 
buildings intimate to us that we have 
reached a town of some importance. It 
is the residence of the princes of Fiirs- 
tenberg, a name that has become familiar 
to us in the course of our journey from 
Offenburg, and which we shall still have 
occasion to mention more than once be- 
fore we reach Singen. The Grand Duke 
of Baden is of course the sovereign prince, 
but when a native of Donaueschingen 
speaks of ‘‘the Prince,” he must be un- 
derstood as referring not to the Grand 
Duke, but to the head of the house of 
Fiirstenberg. 

There is no need to go back too far in 
the annals of the place. It is sufficient 
for our purpose to state that, after chang- 
ing hands many times, the village of 
Donaueschingen came in 1488 into the possession 
of the house of Fiirstenberg, under whom it first 
began to develop itself. Dut at that time the 
counts had not permanently taken up their abode 
here. After the town had suffered severely in 
the Thirty Years’ War—like so many of the other 
places we have passed in our journey—Count 


VIEW 


Ferdinand 
Frederick of 
Fiirstenberg 
sglected it as 
as his place of 
pi a residence in 
a a the year 1653; 
but it was only 
in 1723 that 
Donaueschin- 
gen became 
the seat of 
government 
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of the prin- 
cipality that 
had been cre- 
ated in 1716. 

The epoch of 
the French Revolution and of the Napoleonic wars 
brought many evils upon the house of Fiirsten- 
berg and the town of Donaueschingen. By the 
Confederation of the Rhine the independence of 
the principality was extinguished, and it was an- 
nexed to Baden ; but even after the abrogation of 
their sovereign powers the princes of Fiirstenberg 
continued to reside at Donaueschingen, and they 
have never ceased to interest themselves in the 
welfare of the town. 

And now for the “sights ” of Donaueschingen. 
Passing the prince’s palace, the exterior of which 
is devoid of ornamentation, and but little differ- 
ent in appearance from many patrician mansions 
in German towns, we reach the park belonging 
to it, which is most generously thrown 
open to the public. It has two remark- 
able features—magnificent trees, and an 
abundance of clear water, rising partly 
from the ground, which here abounds in 
springs, and partly flowing through in 
murmuring brooks, which supply the large 
and beautiful ponds. The surface of the 
latter is enlivened by a multitude of water- 
fowl, comprising flocks of ducks rejoicing 
in the gayest of plumage, white and black 
swans, and the elegant Peruvian swan, 
whose jet-black neck contrasts so prettily 
with its snow-white body. 
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One of the chief curiosities of Do- as. 
naueschingen is the Donauquelle, or LEE - = => 
Source of the Danube. It rises in the ; hy " 
neighborhood of the church and the é e sR aN 
prince’s palace, welling up from the at “SN 
ground in a copious flood. But is this yee. -\ 
indeed the true source of the river? Is 
this the very tip of the tail of the great 
water-snake that stretches full across 
the Continent of Europe ? Is this 
Donauquelle really the source of the 
Danube, or should we not look for the 
latter higher up, behind Féhrenbach, 
on the Sommerau ? This point has al- 
ready given rise to a vast deal of dis- 
cussion. However, if in olden times 
people had regarded the brooks flowing 
down from the Black Forest to Do- 
naueschingen as being the Danube, they 
would not have called them the Breg 
and the Brigach. If a man has been 
christened Thomas, his name is Thomas, and not Meer 678 
William. One is quite ready to assume that he is Meter — Bis 
standing here at the veritable zum Meer 
source of the Danube. 2840 Kilometer” (Above the sea, 2224 feet—to the 

As we stand here at Do- sea, 1763 miles), the most varied scenes rise up be- 
naueschingen, and watch the fore our mind’s eye : villages and castles, populous 
water bubbling up from the cities and quiet convents, marshes and corn-fields, 
interior of the earth in a_ spacious plains and steep cliffs, German and Hun- 
ceaseless flood, and as we read garian and Slavonic peoples, and at last the broad 
the words chiseled in the delta and the stormy Euxine. How varied are 
stone inclosure, ‘‘ Ueberdem the countries and their inhabitants along the 

banks of this mighty stream, at whose source 
— | ~+we are standing, and how diversified the pict- 
| ures when, going back in thought, we call to 
| mind the various scenes enacted on the banks 
| 





THE MAGDEBERG FROM 
MUHLHAUSEN, 














of the Danube in the course of the centuries ! 

We soon reach Neudingen (or Neidingen), 
and notice close to the railway line, on a 
small eminence, a graceful little building 
surmounted by a dome ; its elegance scarcely 
seems to assort with the rural simplicity of 
the village and environs. ‘This district is the 
ancestral home of the ancient house of Fiirs- 
tenberg. ILigh above the village of Neudin- 
gen rises the Fiirstenberg itself, the cradle of 
a race whose career has been more brilliant 
than that of any of the numerous other noble 
families of the district, and whose extensive 
possessions have been maintained down to our 
days without being transmuted into the most 
potent force of the modern cra—viz., money. 

The hill on which the Chapel of Mariahof 
now stands was occupied in the days of the 
“S Carlovingians by the palace of Charles the 

2 Wilby Wis: at. In the year 1274 some pious nuns 
—— settled there, and founded a convent of the 
Dominican Order; the establishment pros- 
BLACK FOREST PFASANT GIRL IN BRIDAL DRESS. pered, and in time became very wealthy ; 
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but about the beginning of the fifteenth century 
it lost most of its possessions, and died out en- 
tirely in the following century. In 1584 the 
building was handed over to Cistercian nuns, and 
this order retained possession of it until the gen- 
eral dissolution of the monasteries of the prov- 
ince, in the beginning of the present century. 
The buildings were destroyed by fire in 1852, and 
the Princes Carl Egon IL. and IIT. built the pres- 
ent mausoleum on the site of the old convent 
church, in which the members of their family 
had been buried since the year 1337. The first 
member of the Fiirstenberg line interred there 
was Count Henry lass who died on December 
14th, 1337. He was followed by a long line of 
his descendants and relatives. Their mortal re- 
mains were conveyed hither from their native 
castles, from distant towns, from quiet convents, 
and from the din of battle-fields. 

For example, among those buried here were 
Count Albert of Fiirstenberg, who died at Prague 
in 1599, and Count Wratislaus, who died at Vi- 
enna in 1631; several of the female members of 
the family resting here were nuns in the convents 
of Neudingen and Amtenhausen ; Count Henry 
fell at Dornach, in 1499; Count Albert, before 
Hohentwiel, in 1640; Carl Egon, at Friedingen, 
in 1702; and Prince Carl Alois, at Liptingen, in 
1799. 

The chapel was built between 1854 and 1860, 
and was designed by the architect Diebold. It is 
a very imposing building, well adapted to its sol- 
emn purpose, and many of its details are remark- 
able as works of art. 

Geisingen is a pretty town, in the neighborhood 
of which the water-power furnished by the Danube 
has led to the erection of several factories. In the 
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Middle Ages this place never attained municipal 
independence, and their state of villanage pressed 
heavily upon the inhabitants of the little town. 
Their condition was, however, somewhat better 
than that of the dwellers in the neighboring vil- 
lages. At first the place was under the feudal au- 
thority of the Lords of Wartenberg, and afterward 
of the Counts and Princes of Fiirstenberg, until in 
the year 1806 it was absorbed into the Grand 
Duchy of Baden. We will not attempt to recount 
all the horrors which the Peasants’ Insurrection, 
the Thirty Years’ War, the War of the Spanish 
Succession and the wars which followed the 
French Revolution brought upon this district. 
For many centuries a spot on the shortest route 
between France and Austria was anything but a 
desirable place in which to take up one’s abode, 
nor is it certain that these towns will never again 
undergo similar painful experiences. 

Engen, the first village in the Hegau, has a 
geographical situation such that in time of peace 
its traffic is considerable, and its inhabitants are 
accordingly prosperous ; but when war breaks out 
in the neighboring countries it is liable to be 
hardly dealt with. 

In the brief intervals between the various wars 
the little town of Engen often became quite 
prosperous, and the inhabitants no doubt led 
comfortable lives, though their individual liberty 
was much restricted by the numerous guilds. 
The rules and regulations of these guilds are still 
extant, and they show that the people of Engen 
laid great stress upon decorum. In the Bakers’ 
Guild, for instance, ‘‘ cursing and swearing ” and 
loose talking were forbidden under penalty of 
forfeiting a pound of wax for the use of the 
Whoever appeared at a meeting of the 
guild with the three top buttons of his 
<— coat unfastened was fined six kreutzers. 
| Whoever entered the room where the 
guild was assembled without knocking 
at the door, or whoever sat down or got 
up without saying “By your leave, 
honest masters and mates !” was mulct- 
ed in three kreutzers. Any member who 
insulted another by applying to him 
such opprobrious epithets as *‘ rascal ” 
or *‘scoundrel,” was liable to a fine of 
six kreutzers ; if the word ** rogue ” was 
used, the penalty was twenty kreutzers. 

The Guild of Barbers, which had as- 
sumed the high-sounding designation of 
the *‘chirurgical faculty,” stood in par- 
ticularly high repute with the people 
of Engen. 

At the present day Engen is a lively 
and prosperous little place, with con- 
siderable trade and industry. 


church. 


The par- 


ish church is in the Romanesque stvle, 
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We are now but a short distance 
from the junction of the Biack Forest [ 
Railway with the main line, which has | 
taken the circuitous route from Offen- | 
burg through Freiburg, Basle, Siick- 
ingen, Waldshut and Schaffhausen to 
the Lake of Constance. After leaving 
Engen we pass Welschingen, Mihl- 
hausen and Hohenkriihen, and speedily 
reach Singen Station, the terminus of 
the line, at the foot of the Hohentwiel ; 
iut what varied scenes pass before our 
physical and mental eyes in these few 
minutes! The railway skirts the very 
base of the imposing volcanic cones 
which rise above the fertile plains of the 
Iegau—memorials of former convulsions in the 
interior of the earth. On the summit of the rock 
the ruins of a castle are seen, telling us of a race 
that in times gone by acquired power over a help- 
less and timid people, and wielded that power 
with merciless severity. ‘The pleasant valley 
through which we are now passing is perhaps 
richer in historical associations than any we have 
hitherto traversed, so rich that we scarcely vent- 
ure.to enter into details, lest we should not know 
where to stop. There stands Neuhéwen ; yonder 
are Hohenstoffeln, with its triple summit—Miig- 
deberg, Hohenkriihen, and—most imposing of 
‘all—IIoheutwiel, rising menacingly above the 
plain. 

Near Miihlhausen Station the railway runs hard 
by the base of the almost perpendicular M ‘igde- 
berg. This mount owes its name, according to 
tradition, to St. Ursula, the leader of the ‘* Eleven 
Thousand Virgins,” who is said to have built a 
chapel on the summit. After changing hands 
many times in the course of centaries, the Miig- 
deberg finally came into the possession of the 
Counts of Langenstein. 

During the Middle Ages these castles in the 
Ilegau formed the strongholds of robber barons, 
who often descended into the valley, either to 
attack some rival potentate or to pillage the 
peaceful inhabitants, and return laden with 
booty to their castle, where they could bid defi- 
ance to the vengeance of those they had wronged. 
Such was the security afforded by these castles 
that one of them, Hohenkriihen, was used in the 
fifteenth century as a place of refuge by certain 
Swiss. During the civil war which had broken 
out between Zurich and the other cantons, which 
was waged with great pertinacity on both sides, 
a Zurich guild known as the ‘ Bicke,” or 
** Bucks,” specially distinguished themselves by 
the intrepidity and daring which they displayed 
in harassing the enemy. For this. reason the 
Bucks incurred the implacable enmity of their 
adversaries, so that on the conclusion of peace 






they were spe- 
cially excluded, 
and were come 
pelled to leave 

the country. They teok possession of the Castle 
of Hohenkriihen, and not succeeding, in spite of 
all the endeavors of their compatriots of Zurich 
and of their well-wishers in the opposite camp, 
in obtaining the reversal of their sentence of ban- 
ishment, they annoyed the confederate. cantons-to 
the utmost of their power, until they were finally 
allowed to returia in triumph to their native plaee. 

And now, almost at our journey’s end, we ar- 
rive at the Hohentwiel, a monument of days which 
have gone by, but which may still be recalled by 
our imagination. In the course of our passage 
through the Black Forest our eye has become ae- 
customed to long, undulating mountain-chains 
intersected by deep and narrow valleys, so that 
the steep, isolated, conical rocks of the Hegau, 
rising abruptly from the plain, at once arrest our 
attention by their new and striking aspect—espe- 
cially the Hohentwiel. They seem as though 
they had not been included in the original plan 
of creation, but had been added by a second 
thought at a subsequent fime. And perhaps 
something of this sort actually took place. 

Upon the outbreak of the French Revolution, 
the flames of which were especially apt to devour 
castles and palaces, Hohentwiel met.its fate. 
The buildings that had been slowly accumulated 
upon the rock through the centuries were de- 
stroyed within a few months by the French gen- 
eral Vendamme ; on October 10th, 1800, he began 
the work of razing the fortress, and completed it 
on May Ist of the following year. Since that date 
the castle, which was the most extensive building 
of the kind in Southern Germany, has remained 
a shapeless heap of grass-grown ruins. 

We have now reached the termination of our 
journey, and bid farewell to the Black Forest 
Railway. Singen- Station swarms with travelers 
who will inf a few hours be scattered to the four 
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winds on the swift wings of steam, some making 
their way to the fair City of Constance, others 
bound for Schaffhausen and the Falls of the 











Rhine, and still others wending their way 
through Winterthur and Zurich to the Promised 
Land of tourists—the interior of Switzerland. 
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““AT THE VICE-REGENT MINE, TWO THOUSAND FEET ABOVE THE LEVEL OF THE STILL SLUMBERING sown.” ... 
DEEPENING GLOW THAT STREAMED THROUGH THE FROSTED WINDOWS SANDY WAS LYING, HIS FAIR HEAD THROWN 
BACK AGAINST THE PILLOWS; BY HIS SIDE SAT NED, WATCHING,” 
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SANDY. 


By FANNIE ISABEL SHERRICK, 


T'nr red glow of the Christmas dawn was just 
creeping over the earth. The white peaks of the 
western mountains were faintly illumined with 
the Winter sun which had not yet touched the 
waiting valley beneath. 

The mountain world was sublime in its siow- 
covered beauty, its vast, unbroken solitude. More 
lovely than the flower-embroidered garments of 
Spring was the royal ermine of majestic Winter. 

Vol. XXX., No. 6—46, 


At the Vice-Regent Mine, two thousand feet 
above the level of the still slumbering town in 
the valley below, sounds of life might be heard. 
The miners were preparing for the morning shift, 
and while they ate breakfast and made themselves 
ready for work, the ponderous machinery in the 
shaft-house was whirring away tirelessly. 

The engineer, a pale young fellow, stood at his 
post with thoughtful eyes. All night he had 
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stood there, his fine features growing paler and 
paler, his dark eyes larger and larger. Ever and 
anon his hand buried itself in his bosom, seeming 
to clutch and hide there something precious, yet 
terrible, while pain and hope struggled for ex- 
pression on his pallid face. 

** Must I still endure ?” the white lips faltered. 

Wearily his eyes sought the dawn, Streaks 
of crimson were lighting the far peaks. The 
glory was reaching out to him. Closer and closer 
it erept, and anon the blazing sun crept over the 
wall above him, and he was swept in the wave of 
color. In a moment a tide of joy ingulfed him 
—his face grew radiant. Then he turned away. 

Slowly the meaning of the morning dawned 
upon him. The world was illumined not only 
with the glory of the sun, but the radiance of the 
pure Christ-life. 

All earth-lives must be more beautiful because 
of that Child born in Bethlehem, all mother- 
hearts more glad because of that reverent mother- 
love which had watched over the lowly manger. 

Tears trembled on the lashes of the young en- 
gineer. Was it because of a mother’s prayers 
unanswered ? Perhaps. 

More than a year ago, when the mountain- 
slopes had been velvety and golden, and the 
flaming fires of the Autumn had burned their 
way into the emerald valley below, leaving it all 
sere and yellow, he had come tH the camp a 
No one knew him, and at first the 
men had scoffed at the slender form and fair 
face, and he was known among them contemptu- 
ously as ‘the flaxen-haired baby.” But gradu- 
ally he had won his place among them. He was 
a conscientious workman, and his value was soon 
perceived. 
a position of trust, and not one of those rough 
men dared rouse the ire of this beardless youth. 
Never had one insulting word been hurled at him 
since the day he had drawn his revolver on Ted 
Bollman, the bully of the camp. 

‘Blast me if he warn’t like a streak of Jight- 
ning !” confessed Ted afterward to his associates. 
And since that hour Sandy had held the respect 
of the men, endearing himself more and more to 
them each day by his gentle manners and _ his 
thoughtful kindness for them all. 

Ife turned from his outlook on the dazzling 
mountains to the clock on the shelf beside him. 
It was time for him to be relieved from duty. 
He saw Duffy, the day-engineer, approaching. 
A wave of bitterness passed over him, not for 


stranger. 


It was not long before he was given 


himself—he did not care—but for the men about 
him who toiled so unceasingly, some of them 
ever in the darkness and damp of the slopes 
and tunnels beneath him, and nearly all of 
them for loved ones far away. He realized the 
words of the great Teacher, ‘‘ How hardly shall 


they that have riches enter into the kingdom of 
God !” 

It would cost the mine-owners a few extra dol- 
lars to give the boys a rest on this day. Their 
orders were never to shut down except for re- 
pairs. There were millions in sight for them, 
for the mine was one of the richest in the State, 
yet they held on to the almighty dollar with 
relentless tenacity. 

He was passing out of the shaft-house when 
the foreman met him, a tall, well-built fellow, 
with a rugged kind of ‘beauty, which was in 
striking contrast with his own delicacy of feature 
and coloring. 

““T say, Sandy,” the foreman called out, good- 
naturedly, ‘‘ here’s a couple of Eastern papers for 
you, and I shall wake you at two o’clock to par- 
take of our Christmas dinner. 
extravagant bill of fare.” 

** All right, Ned.” 

A flush of pleasure mantled Sandy’s haggard 
cheek. 


The cook has an 


It was sweet to be remembered, and he 
could not recall a single day that had not been 
marked by some simple act of kindness from this 
rough-mannered fellow, who yet had the heart of 
a king benéath his miner’s garb. 

He opened one of the papers, and read as he 
walked along through the bracing, frosty air, 
which the warmth of the sun made delightful, 
Suddenly his finger was laid upon a paragraph 
and held there. A dull mist crept before his eyes ; 
the white mountains were shut out before him. 
He staggered blindly—then, by a mighty effort, 
recovered himself. 

He glanced around. No—no one had seen 
him. Thank God for that! He threw down the 
paper, and sped across the clearing to the little 
eabin which he called his own in the settlement 
which had grown up around the mine. 

What battle he fought there no one would ever 
know. The greatest victories are not won amid 
the smoke and carnage of the battle-field, but in 
the silence of our own hearts. 

An hour later he emerged from his rude cabin, 
more haggard than before, but with the air of one 
who will not yield. Two thousand feet below 
him the smoke of the little town was rising in the 
clear morning. The air was so still, he fancied he 
could hear the pealing of the Christmas bells. 

Again his hand clutched that invisible some- 
thing hidden in his breast. But the faint music 
staid his hand. The white spires of the churches, 
like the mountain-peaks, pointed heavenward. 

‘* For Christ’s sake, no !” 

He turned away from the vistas of snow, and 
again entered the shaft-house. 

“Duffy,” he said, to his brother-engineer, 
“are you hoisting with the bucket just now ?” 


‘No.” 
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** Well, I’m going below; I promised Ned to 
take a look at the ‘new diggins.’ He tells me 
the experts who were here yesterday were exceed- 
ingly puzzled over the fault in the vein. Perhaps 
my geological knowledge may help them a bit.” 

Duffy smiled at the boyish egotism ; yet he re- 
membered, on a similar occasion, that Sandy’s 
intuition had helped them on a ‘‘ drift,” when 
the experts had failed. 

Presently the foreman came around again. 
Duffy hailed him mysteriously. 

** Say, Ned, you’d better look after the ‘ baby’” 
(somehow the name still clung to the fair-haired 
engineer) ‘‘a bit to-day. He looks kinder wild- 
eyed and sich-like. Something he said ter me 
this morning, when I came in, sounded like he 
was out of his head. Kinder seems to me, Ned, 
as if slim young kids like him orter stay at home 
and be mothers’ darlings instid of fightin’ their 
way in minin’ camps.” 

Duffy drew his sleeve across his eyes to hide a 
suspicious moisture there. He was old enough to 
be the boy’s father, and had taught him all that 
he knew about engineering, taking a rare delight 
and pride in his apt pupil, whose skill soon. ex- 
celled his own. From that time his care over 
Sandy had been as tender and watchful as a 
woman's, No heart that ever beat beneath silks 
or velvets was more loving or faithful than that 
of this gruff, weather-beaten Duffy. 

Suddenly the danger-signal sounded from be- 
low. 

The two men started and looked at one an- 
other. . 

What could it be ?—what had happened ? 

Ere they had time to conjecture, the next 
signal came. 

‘‘Man on—hoist slow.’ 

breathlessly they waited, while the great iron 
rope wound slowly over and over and back again 
on the vast cylinder. Then the bucket appeared, 
and a man—one of the miners—jumped onto the 
platform. 

‘It’s Sandy!” he cried. ‘‘ They didn’t know 
he was down. They were blasting; when the 
smoke cleared away and they went back they 
found him lying there, face downward. He was 
out of the line of the falling rock, and does not 
seem to be struck, though the shock may have 
killed him.” 

A look of horror dawned in the brave eyes of 
Ned. He trembled like an aspen. All the warm 
color, the red and the brown painted by the 
wind and sun on his healthy cheek, faded. Tis 
features grew livid. 

‘** Quick !” he said hoarsely to the miner ;- ‘‘ get 
you my horse, and ride for your life to the town 
and bring a surgeon.” Then he tarned to Duffy, 
whose bronzed and seamed face was almost as pale 


as his own. ‘Let me down, and when I ring, 
Duffy—Dnuffy, you understand ”—his voice was 
broken a little here, and neither man dared look 
at the other—‘*‘ bring us up very slowly.” 

Duffy nodded his head. He dared not trust 
his husky voice, for a great lump had risen in his 
throat, and would not go down. 

Soon the news had spread, and a group of min- 
ers gathered around him, waiting expectantly. A 
solemn hush was upon them all, and not a few 
eyes were moist. No one was so loved among 
them as Sandy, ‘‘the flaxen-haired baby,” and I 
think God must have heard the prayer that 
stirred vaguely in the heart of Duffy, whose 
rough lips had been more used to oaths than 
prayers of late years. 

** For Christ’s sake!” he muttered between his 
shut lips, realizing his own helplessness in the 
face of Omnipotence, yet feeling somehow that 
God could not refuse a prayer from any lips on 
that day. 

In the station below, where the electric liglits 
made the darkness as bright as day, and the noise 
of the heavy machinery run by electricity deaf- 
ened the sound of their voices, Ned found the 
young engineer, surrounded by a_ frightened 
group. 

He placed his ear against Sandy's heart. A 
ray of joy illumined his face. 

‘* He is not dead !” he cried. ‘+ His life may yet 
be saved !” 

A few moments more and he was at the shaft. 
Here it was dark, save for a solitary candle be- 
neath a shelving rock. He placed his miner’s 
candlestick on the edge of the bucket as he 
stepped in. Then they gave him the helpiess 
burden. 

Tenderly he held that slender form in his arms, 
the fair head falling against his breast, the white 
face looking so ghastly in the glimmer of the 
candle-light. 

Then they began their ‘upward journey, hun- 
dreds of feet through the narrow shaft, the dark- 
ness of which was as the tomb. Not a ray of 
light save the tiny, fluttering flame of the candle ! 
Not a sound save the beating of his own heart 
and the grating now and then of the bucket 
against the walls of the shaft! For a moment it 
seemed awful, as though he were alone with the 
dead. 

Then his bearded lips touched the icy forehead, 
gently, reverently. 
~ Well he knew the secret of that gentle heart. 
Accident had revealed it to him, yet sacredly he 
had guarded it as hisown. Not one word had 
ever escaped him, and he had acted ever as 
though unconscious of it, vet often it had seemed 
to him as if his own life beat in the tender heart 
so near his own. But as he loved his own honor 
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he cherished the secret of this brave soul that 
had held its own against all the buffeting of the 
rough mining world. 

In the deathlike silence he made the vow 
again to keep it sacred. Somehow life had 
seemed purer, more beautiful, since Sandy had 
lived among them. He was grateful for the up- 


CANINE PETS.—-BEAUTY AND 


lifting, though the white lids should never un- 
close again. 

He pushed back the fair hair, shivering as he 
did so, for something moist and warm was on the 
white brow—his own tears. Merciful Father, 
did he care so much as this! 


Ile looked up. At last a glimmer of light 





from the world above! Help and strength for 
them both. He could hear the voices of the 
men in the shaft-house now. Soon he saw 
their faces peering anxiously down the mouth 
of the shaft. 

Duffy turned away when the limp form was 
borne in silence past him. When the men were 


THE BEAST.— SEE PAGE 727. 


out of sight and hearing he bowed his shaggy 
head on his arm and sobbed aloud. 

‘Lord bless the kid!” he muttered. ‘If it 
was any day but this, the Lord might refuse, but 
He can’t!” And he set about his work again, as 
though he were ruler of the universe, and had de- 
creed things which were bound to come to pass. 
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‘The good Lord never refuses sich prayers as 
these,” he muttered again as he saw the surgeon 
coming up the trail as fast as his horse could 
climb, ** nor on a day like this.” 

Ife felt relieved when he saw the surgeon enter 
Sandy's little cabin. Now that he knew some- 
thing was being 
done he could rest 
easier; indeed, he 
could almost smile 
at the antics of a 
Maltese kitten that 
Sandy had brought - 
up in his pocket one 
day from town, and 
which had chosen 
to make its abode 
ten thousand feet 
above sea-level. 

But anon a cer- 
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tain fierceness seiz- 
ed him as he looked 
upon it. He could 
almost have throt- 
tled the dumb thing 
for having so much 
life, while Sandy— 
poor Sandy—lay so 
limp and motion- 
less, perhaps life- 
less, in that small 
cabin, around which 
the men lingered, 
speaking in hushed 
whispers. 
oo : a te 

The sunset was 
flooding the white 
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mountains with its brilliant waves of color. From 
peak to peak the glory spread, although the town 
in the valley was lost in the early shadows. Fron 
many &@ darkened window the light was shining, 
while above and beyond the walls that shut them 
in the infinite harmonies of heaven were tinting 
the snow-covered ranges with a glory of glories. 

In the deepening glow that streamed through 
the frosted windows Sandy was lying, his fair 
head thrown back against the pillow; a restful 
quiet pervaded the room; by his side sat Ned, 
watching. 

A professional nurse had been brought from 
town, but she had stepped out to prepare Sandy's 
supper, leaving Ned in charge of her patient. 

The cabin, though so small and humble, was 
neat and homelike. *‘* Sandy's room was always 
like a girl’s room,” the boys said ; and plain as it 
was, there was something almost dainty in its 
scrupulous neatness. On the walls were cuts 
from the illustrated papers, and a few precious 
engravings. 

Upon one of these, the beautiful head of a 
shepherd-boy, Ned’s eyes were fixed. Faintly the 
old story was stirring within him—the story he 
had not heard since childhood. ILow beautiful 
the star must have seemed to the waiting shep- 
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herds on the plains of Judea. He wished he might 
have remembered the story better. It seemed 
like such a long time since he had heard ‘it. 

‘““Ned !” He started at the sound of the soft 
voice. 

“Yes!” He moved nearer. 

The dark eyes looked at him pathetically, seem- 
ing so big and bright in the blanched face. 

‘* How can I eyer thank you for all your kind- 
ness tome ? You have been so good ; more than 
a brother! God bless you, Ned !” 

A dark flush crept over the bronzed, handsome 
face of the watcher. 

‘* Sandy "—the words seemed to choke him, 
but he felt it would be dishonest not to speak 
now—-** Sandy, forgive me, but I guessed your 
secret months ago.” 

‘* Ned !” 
tears of shame fell to the pillow. 

“Yes.” Ned took a photograph from his 
pocket. It was the likeness of a girl, but so like 
Sandy! ‘Is it not yours ?” 

The head before him bowed mutely. 
opened a paper and pointed to a paragraph 
marked by tne print of Sandy’s finger. Only a 
few words were there, but they were the wail of a 


Sandy’s eyes closed, and the hot 


Then he 


mother for her lost daughter. 

‘I saw you stagger over that paragraph this 
morning. 
suspected, that you were the runaway Alice Down- 


It proved to me what I had long ago 


ing whom the papers have been advertising for 
the last four months.” 

For a few moments nothing was heard in the 
quiet room save the sobs of the stricken girl—for 
Sandy was a girl; though so bravely had she 
plaved her part that not one of the men about 
her had dreamed of the deception. 

‘*And you have kept my secret all this time— 
since that photo was lost ?” 

“ta” 

‘Why ?” 

Again that dark flush crept over the rugged, 
handsome face. But he did not need to angwer. 
She understood the silence. Only love could 
guard the secret of another so sacredly. She 
knew now why he had so tenderly shielded her, 
keeping her aloof, as far as possible, from the 
rough associates about her. ‘Tears of gratitude 
filled her eyes. That unseen, unselfish devotion 
touched the inmost springs of her woman’s heart. 

Through the mist she saw how earnestly the 
honest eyes of Ned were searching her own. 

‘But, tell me, Sandy—somehow that name 
clings to you in spite of all—how came you to 
leave home and parents for such a life as this ?” 

For a moment the girl’s face was hidden from 
those honest, searching eyes. A struggle seemed 
to be going on within her. Then she turned to 


Lim, saving, simply : 


‘*A cruel step-father and a lover.” 

**A lover!” The look of pain that darkened 
the uplifted face smote upon her. Then the 
bearded lips faltered : ** And yon—you loved him, 
Sandy ?” 

‘* No.” 
esty. ‘I left home because I did not. 
not be coerced into a marriage with him.” 

Ned breathed easier. A flush of hope chased 
away the pain. 

** Sandy "— his words were low, but they came 
with fearful intensity, as though his very life was 
in them, while the red flush grew deeper and 
deeper upon the rugged features —‘‘ Sandy, I’m 
only a stupid, awkward fellow ; I can’t make love 
in fine words, as some folksdo ; but you’ve guessed 
my secret, haven’t you? I’d give my life for you, 
Sandy, I would.” 

Tenderly the girl’s hand fell upon his bowed 
head. 

‘Only my love for you, Ned, has kept me here 
among these rough men; and yet my burden 
seemed greater than I could bear last night, when 
that dear soul Duffy, who, I know, would not 
harm a mouse, told me you were soon to wed 
Madge Harland. It required all the nerve I have 
acquired not to betray myself then and there. | 
whistled gayly, and pretended to be busy about 
the machinery; but it cut me, Ned “—here the 
low voice trembled, and she turned her face 
from him —‘‘it cut me to the very heart. All 
night that keen anguish lay upon me, and twice 
this morning my hand has been upon my revolver 
to take the life which seemed so valueless: but, 
Ned, Divine Love kept me from it; I could not 
end my life upon the day that a Saviour was 
born ; I resolved to endure, and, no matter whom 


She could say that with fearless hon- 


I would 


you loved, to: remain by your side ever as a 
younger brother, to avert danger, and to give my 
life if need be, at any time, for yours.” 

Ned’s face was buried in his hands, 

**Sandy—I’m ashamed of it—a great, hulking 
fellow like me to ery like a baby ; but I can’t help 
it—the tears will come. I never struck such a 
vein in my life as this here love, which runs a 
thousand ounces to the ton. It seems to me I 
can see silver bricks flving through the air; and if 
I never before in my life thanked God for a bless- 
ing, I'll thank Him to-day that the memory of 
that little Child, born hundreds of years ago, 
kept you from taking the life that is a heap 
more precious than my own.” 

‘We need never be ashamed of such tears as 
these,” she whispered, while her eyes sought rev- 
erently the still white mountain-peaks losing 
themselves in the golden seas of the sunset. 
She could not utter the prayer that trembled on 
her lips, but she felt the invisible wings of peace 
that shadowed them both. It seemed like the 
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the benediction of the One who had come to 
bring ‘‘ peace on earth, good-will to men.” 

When Sandy was sufficiently recovered she was 
sent home to her mother, there to regain health 
and strength. 

Duffy was the only one let into the secret 

He confessed himself considerably ‘‘ shook up” 
over it, but one day drew Ned aside with fatherly 
confidence. 
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“If I was you,” he said, ‘‘P’d patent that 
claim as soon as possible.” 

*«'The papers are all made out, and the day is 
set,” replied Ned, radiantly. 

Old Dutfy shook his head as he went back to 
work, ‘It looks kinder mixed, but I guess the 
good Lord heard my prayer. I always said 
that Sandy was the biggest bonanza this camp 
ever struck.” 


PETS. 


By Epwin H. Morris, 


My friend had just returned from a trip tof But I know something of this new dog, for they 
Europe, and on my first call I expected to find are really the old Flemish spitz dog, with a new 


him full of news from over the “ herring-pond*$ 
but, to my surprise, he, and in fact the whole 
family, were showing every. symptom—not of 
hydrophobia, oh, no! but of another less dreaded 
evil, for which a term has not yet been invented. 
One gf his first remarks was: ‘‘ After leaving 
Paris ‘J .made up my mind that the subject of 
dainty: toilets, exquisite, superb, charming, ele- 
gant, this and that, connected with ladies’ attire, 
had been pretty well debated, and I determined 
to go off to some happy hunting-ground imme- 
diately we returned, to recruit myself; for ener- 
vating and exhausting are the effects of taking 
your wife and family on a European tour.” 

Having always heard bliss connected in some 
way with matrimony, and the pleasures of a trip 
to Europe spoken of in a somewhat roseate man- 
ner, I merely remarked that “ game was quite 
plentiful in some States.” 

“Yes,” he replied; ‘but look here. The first 
sporting paper I took up in order to find the best 
localities, I found ‘fashion’s forecast’ confront- 
ing me. Of course I expected some new shoot- 
ing-Ng; but no, some importer of dogs intends 
to present Mrs. Harrison with a dog of the latest 
fashion—a real Schipperke. As soon as my family 
had heard of it, there was a feeling that an all- 
important item had been omitted from the pro- 
gramme, for they had not seen these dogs, and 
now the only way to right matters, I suppose, will 
be to get one over.” 

I learned that each of the girls had her pet. 
Maud bought her St. Bernard when Mrs. Cleve- 
land was the lady superior of the White House, 
and had one of this breed; Marion has her 
French poodle and is contented ; but Jessie’s fox- 
terrier is now of quite a common order, and she 
wants one of the dogs with the funny name, and 
without a tail, to replace her former pet. 

To a question as to whether, in the future, 
American belles were to change their pets on 
every change of President, I could not reply. 


name, and they resemble the Pomeranian and 
Esquimau dogs, save that they have a short coat, 
and are invariably sans tail. For many years 
past, probably three centuries, they have been 
the companions and watch-dogs of the Belgian 
peasant ; the bargeman would have one to keep 
the rats from taking up their quarters on board 
and to keep off intruders when the boat was at 
the wharves; the gardener would have one 
perched up by his side, on his load of fruit and 
vegetables, going to market; and, in fact, you 
would find them everywhere. ‘To try them, you 
had only to venture to touch the gardener’s apples 
when his master was not by, in order to be 
challenged in such a manner that you would 
wonder whether the dog’s vigilance and _ fidelity 
had outrun his discretion and powers of harm, 
and whether this was the dog which, a few hours 
before, was playing pranks with the children at 
the cottage. 

The girls had noticed the frugal, unassuming 
life of the Belgians, and could understand that 
these dogs were kept because they had small 
mouths to fill, and this was more important than 
ornamentation ; besides, for the destruction of 
vermin nothing could equal them, whilst they 
carried out the most important duty of a watch- 
dog by giving the alarm. When I came to his 
qualification for a lady’s pet, and condemned both 
those who were trying to introduce the Schip- 
perke into spheres totally foreign to him, and 
those who were so much the slaves of fickle 
fashion that they would not use their reason in 
selecting their pets, and would prostrate all the 
kindlier and better feelings of their nature before 
such a shrine as fashion, I was decidedly in a 
minority. 

To point out the pug, black-and-tan terrier, 
Yorkshire terrier, and the several varieties of 
toy-spaniels, as providing abundant variety for 
the admirers of the beautiful and graceful, to 
refer to the fox-terrier or Manchester as instances 
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THE FOX-TERRIER ‘** LUCIFER.’ 


of terrier qualities, where such were demanded for 
the heroes of the hearth, and to remind Marion 
that if her poodle had been properly educated 
she should find in him all the intelligence, fun 
and frolic that could be desired, seemed to be of 
no avail; and my assertion that the dog’s best 
interests were consulted when he was left for the 
adornment of the large cottage and workshop, 
where his many excellent, rongh-diamond kind 
of qualities and his demon-like appetite for small 
game, in the shape of rats and mice, would be 
fully appreciated, were met by Jessie’s wise rebuke. 

This climax made my friend look as though he 
wanted to find his gun, and to consult a railroad 
time-table for the 
quickest way to 
some seclusion 
where civilization 
has not been véry 
intrusive, end where 
fashion is as yet a 
stranger. My 
thoughts recurred 
to something I had 
heard about a wom- 
an’s reason, and | 
told her that if she 
was really deter- 
mined to get one of 
those common rat- 
ting terriers of Bel- 
gium, to be sure 
that he had a jet- 
black, and not a 
rusty - brown, coat, 
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with hard, weather- 
resisting—-and not 
asoft, woolly texture 
—hair on the neck, 
resembling a mane ; 
and above all, to be 
sure he lacked the 
caudal appendage. 
She would certainly 
remember that the 
true Schipperke 
should not have a 
tail, for that to her 
seemed to be an 
overpowering  at- 
traction. On my 
urgent request, her 
terrier was to have, 
by way of consola- 
tion, a snug corne! 
in the coach-house, 
and the coachman 
was to pay proper 
attention to this 
poor, discarded favorite, another victim of fickle 
fashion. 

The Schipperke has not been an entire success 
in America, and more English sovereigns than 
American dollars were forthcoming ; 80, perhaps, 
the demand for something new has not reached 
the same pitch in the two countries. The eleva- 
tion from obscurity to greatness in a day, and a 
comparative increase in value, induced some to 
try another Belgian dog, and the Brussels grif- 
fons were brought forward for public appreciation. 
The Queen of the Belgians is a great admirer of 
these dogs, and at an exhibition, a short time 
since, she took a large party from the palace to 
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see those on exhibition, which she examined very 
critically, directing the attention of her guests to 
the correct type, and to the superiority of some 
specimens in what she considered were important 
points. These dogs are a moderate-sized, shaggy- 
coated animal, with a reddish tint; they should 
be short in face, and have a protruding chin, and 
when vou add to this a certain degree of bright- 
ness and vim, yeu sum up their characteristics, 
which, as yet, have not produced a very profound 
impression, although the breed had a_ royal 
sponsor. 

These two kinds of pet dogs may be termed 
the latest, which it was expected would be taken 
up by those who consider it is just as well 
to cease to exist as to fall behind in fashion’s 
race, even in the choice of their canine pets. 
The larger kind of black-and-tan terrier, though, 
which is generally known as the Manchester, 
seems to have been preferred in America, and, to 
a great extent, he is taking the place of the fox- 
terrier, especially with those who prefer to have 
a dog not of quite as common an order as the 
latter. A very good specimen of this kind is 
given in the picture on page 729. 

There is something aristocratic in the bearing 
of a well-bred this variety, and 
symmetry and carriage are therefore important 
The color should be jet- 
black, with tan markings; the tan should be very 
dark mahogany, 
with the black : 


specimen of 
points in selecting one, 


and quite distinct—not mixed 
a tan spot over each eye and on 
the cheeks, tan lips, tan fore legs to the knee, and 
on the inside of the hind legs, are all-important 
especially if you intend to defeat your 


The head should 


finely chiseled and well proportioned, 


points, 
neighbor's pet at the dog-show. 
be long, 
showing quality rather than muscle and strength ; 
the eves almost black, and expressive of keen- 
ness and vivacity. Now comes a point on which 
so many find an objection: to heighten the 
effect of the natty, clipper appearance, it is gen- 
erally considered necessary to cut the ears pf these 
‘logs, and therefore it is an all-important matter 
to get ears well set, and tapering to a fine point. 

In weight the true Manchester terrier is from 
fifteen to twenty pounds, and with all the points 
enumerated he should possess, above all, grace 
and symmetry. Any tendency to thickness in 
skull or in muzzle should be avoided, just as 
much as you would object to the three or four- 
pound monstrosities with full goggle eves, round 
heads, and devoid of terrier qualities, which have 
done so much in the past to lower this elegant 
little dog in public estimation. The housewife, 
too, will prefer this dog, for no white hairs are 
left on the furniture and carpets, and he is seru- 
pulously clean. That he will supersede the fox- 
terrier as a ladies’ pet is undoubted, for the com- 
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bative disposition of the latter makes him just as 
much undesirable as a lady’s companion as the 
stately carriage and charming outline combined 
make the Manchester the more desirable, and 
the correct and proper companion of grace und 
beauty. 

It is quite “the thing” to see fair-sized dogs 
of this order following the heels of swells of the 
first order in England, and you will find that the 
fox-terrier is now looked down on by gentlemen, 
who do not care for so common a dog running 
after them, so that he is in danger of sinking into 
oblivion. The fox-terrier has undoubtedly been 
forced forward in America, and fair specimens 
are plentiful. ‘To those who like pluck and grit 
it must be said that it would be hard to find 
it elsewhere in so small a compass, and there is 
something very ‘‘ taking and smart” in their ap- 
pearance—I should say, in the make-up of good 
specimens, for to the practiced eye many of those 
thus described would be pronounced ‘‘ugly as 
sin,” because of the lack of proportion and cloddy 
build, with absence of that quality and fire which 
are the well-bred terrier’s chief attractions. Others 
seem to be soft, and altogether lacking in burst, 
yet perhaps even marks and good attention give 
them some degree of nattiness; but many of 
these, too, would be contemptuously referred to 
as ‘* handsome as paint,” by men who understand 
something of the dog. The fox-terrier was orig- 
inally used in England for the purpose of driving 
the fox from his hole, or any other place inaec- 
cessible to the fox-hounds. In olden times, when 
riders were not as bold, the country more wild, 
and their mounts less spirited and high-bred, the 
packs they followed were accompanied by two or 
three fox-terriers, of a reddish color ; but as these 
too much resembled the fox in this respect, and 
consequently were often run into and killed by 


the hounds in the excitement of the chase, a ter-° 


rier of a lighter color, with more white, was bred, 
With the ad- 
vent-of fleeter horses, and a hard and fast division 
the fox-hunters of England, swifter 
hounds were used, and then it became impossible 
for the fox-terriers to keep up. Some huntsmen 
then tried to get these dogs small and hardy 
enough to carry in their coat-pockets ; but this 
was soon abandoned, and hence the fox-terrier 
was deprived of his vocation. Te was still used 
on the farms for the destruction of vermin ; and 
fanciers who lived in the cities and towns, admiring 
him for his companionable nature, began to breed 
to some particular prevailing idea regarding per- 
fection, until eventually clubs and bench-shows 
helped to bring this dog to his present state. 
There are 


and immediately became general. 


among 


two classes of these dogs, the rough 
and the smooth, and hitherto the former has been 


almost entirely neglected in America. They were 
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probably more nearly connected with those strains 
kept at work on the farms in England, and gen- 
erally show much more terrier quality than their 
dandy city rivals. It was dogs of this sort that 
took up so much of the attention of Parson Jack 
Russell, an English clergyman living in North 
Devon, who was renowned for his fox-hunting and 
terrier-breeding proclivities. It was not long since 
that the Prince of Wales bought a terrier named 
after the old parson, and if he is as game as those 
the old Devonshire parson gloried in, he must be 
the incarnation of pluck, and there are not many 
in the Prince’s kennel who are his superiors. 

Perhaps the next most general favorite is the 
toy-spaniel, and the centre picture on page 729 
presents an admirable trio, drawn by Mr. Dustin 
with his customary skill. It is no slight achieve- 
ment to produce such character, and so good a 
picture generally, from a photograph of three such 
dogs, for their ceaseless activity and restlessness 
make it difficult to take their picture. You may 
try all sorts of schemes in order to secure their 
attention, using in turn the squeaking doll—so 
effective with those who make ‘‘ children’s photo- 
graphs a specialty ”“—lumps of candy, saucers of 
milk, and a thousand and one devices, and then 
fail to produce anything approaching a portrait. 
The King Charles is the variety to which the 
greatest attention has been paid. They are black- 
and-tan in color, with short noses similar to the 
better known pug-dog ; the skull should be full 
and round, and long ears carried low form an im- 
portant point. Good specimens have a peculiar 
aristocratic bearing whieh is hard to describe, and 
they should be moderately small because of their 
In the time of Charles I. and 
Charles II. these dogs were court favorites, and in 
spite of all the ups and downs in pet dogs they 
have always held their own, and really good speci- 
mens are as valuable now as ever they were. 
In the time of the Charleses, newspaper adver- 
tising had not attained its present importance, 
and it is interesting to refer to the quaint way in 
which Charles II. advertised for his lost pet. 
In the Mercurius Publicus of the year 1660 is 
found the following: ‘* We must call upon you 
again’ (a previous advertisement had appeared) 
‘for a black dog, between a Greyhound and a 
Spaniel, no white about him, onely a streak on 
his Breast, and his Tayl a little bobbed. It is 
His Majesties own Dog, and doubtless was stoln, 
for the Dog was not born nor bred in England, 
and would never forsake his Master. Whosoever 
findes him may acquaint any at Whitehal, for the 
dog was better known at Court than those who 
stole him. Will they never leave robbing His 
Majesty ? Must he not keep a Dog ? This dog’s 
place (though better than some imagine) is the 
onely place nobody offers to beg.” 


use as lap-dogs. 
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It should be further said that a streak of white 
ou the breast would be considered a great detri- 
ment nowadays, and that very few would regard 
such a dog as His Majesty possessed worthy of 
a two-line advertisement in a New York paper. 
Ile would be destined, sooner or later, to find his 
way into the pound, and would be termed a mon- 
grel, 

The Blenheim is a lemon, or orange-and-white, 
spaniel of similar build. The name having been 
derived from Blenheim Palace, it is very appro- 
priate that the present Duchess of Marlborough 
should bestow some attention on this pretty vari- 
ety. We find that at a show in England the duke’s 
consort was fortunate enough to win first prize, 
and also a special prize for the best specimen a. 
the exhibition. But her success did not end here, 
for her pet was afterward awarded another special 
prize as the best dog in the show, excepting fox- 
terriers, of which award she was naturally proud. 
Another kind is the ruby, differing only in color, 
which must be red; but very frequently a streak 
of white, so objectionable in other kinds, is al- 
lowed to pass. Just now, in England, the pet 
which is oceupying the greatest share of atten- 
tion is Lady Brooks’s Prince Charlie. This sort 
varies somewhat from the Blenheim, in having an 
addition of tan markings. Lady Brooks is in 
constant attendance on the Princess of Wales, 
and her pet is very much like Mary’s pet lamb, 
for wherever her ladyship travels the dog is 
‘‘sure to go.” Tis photograph may be seen in 
all the photographers’ windows in London. Her 
Grace of Marlborough would find a worthy com. 
petitor here. and it would be quite interesting 
were it arranged for these dogs to be on exhibition 
together. 

Another toy-spaniel has, within the last few 
years, come into favor. It is the Japanese. This 
variety is quite distinct in some respects. As 
will be seen on consulting the picture, the color 
is black, or dark-liver and White; the ears are 
not pendulous, as in the other varieties referred 
to, and the expression is quite different, being 
rather appealing, whereas in the other instances 
it is somewhat languid, combined with indications 
of brightness. In Japan these dogs are produced 
not more than three or four pounds in weight, 
and are carried in the ladies’ sleeves. It is very 
difficult to raise them in any but their native 
country, and consequently true-bred ‘Japs ” 
are rare and expensive. 

The picture of the white Pomeranian presents 
an elegant little dog which was quite numerous 
in the United States some few years, but which 
hes ceased to be fashionable, and hence has gone 
the way of other discarded favorites. In England 
there are many very beautiful specimens, where, 
instead of seeing a young girl with a trimmed-ear 
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terrier, as in the picture on pag? 724, awaiting a is gradually passing into oblivion, although he 
ribbon of some sort from the judge, which never still has many friends. The pug-dog, like the 
reaches her, you will find the pets of the children fox-terrier, has become quite common. It is 
such as they might be proud of, with beauty of often interesting to notice how much attention 
some sort to be admired, and many a pretty is devoted to these little pets at the dog-shows, 
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THE PAMPERED Pua. 


picture could be made at a dog-show, where it and many a novice takes her pampered pug to 
would be not a case of * seauty and the Beast,” compete for the coveted honor and ribbon, to 
but two beauties. come away disappointed. It is quite a difficult 

The pug-dog would have taken the first place, matter to win prizes with ever so good a speci- 
were it not for the fact that every dog has his men, for there are many who have devoted long 
day, and the day most favorable to this little dog years to bringing the chief characteristics of the 
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dog to the highest degree of perfection, until now 
you will find specimens almost perfect in size, 
wrinkle. curl of tail, color and shortness of muz- 
zle, which are the chief points. In no instance 
is the pug to be found indulging his sportive 
fancy, as other breeds are wont to. His existence 
seems to be of an even tenor, and ‘‘ fitful mo- 
ments” are unknown in his career. Terriers and 
other low-bred dogs may gambol and frolic to 
their hearts’ content, but the pug maintains a 
quiet dignity becoming his aristocratic descent, 
and never uncurls his tail, nor forgets himself in 
any way. 

The most important points in the pug are, 
first, color, which should be fawn, of a clear, dis- 
tinct tint, so that the markings shall be sharp 
and effective, and the back mark and trace (the 
line down the back to the tail) pronounced. 
The head should be rather large and round, with 
a very short nose, plenty of wrinkle over the 
skull, small, closely set ears and dark, full eyes. 
The neck should be thick, free from loose skin, 
and set into a full chest, the body being quite 
round and cobby, which is a peculiarity of this 
breed ; the legs need to be short, and the tail should 
curl over the haunches very closely, a second curl 
being evidence of superior merit, and many con- 
sider this an all-important point. The following 
is a German story of an ambitious pug: “A 
smarter dog than my Mops don’t exist. The 
other day a friend of mine, learned in the canine 
race, told me he wasn’t pure-bred ; that pure- 
bred pugs should have the roof of the mouth 
black, and that his was pink. An expression of 
horror that I can’t describe came over the poor 
heast’s face, and he crept under a sofa as if it were 
to hide his shame. The next morning our house- 
maid came to me and asked that I send home 
some blacking; ‘for,’ said she, ‘ the dog has 
stolen the other box, and is out in the kitchen 
using his paws to paint the roof of his mouth 
with it.’” 

The dachshund is a dog which was erljoying a 
burst of public favor only a few years since, espe- 
cially in England. A dude was never fully 
equipped without having:a long - bodied, crook- 
legged dog of this order following his patent- 
leather shoes at a gait you would imagine it im- 
possible for him to travel. In his native coun- 
try, Germany, he is used for badger-hunting and 
the keeping of the vineyards free from vermin, 
so that he takes the same place there which the 
fox-terrier occupies in England and other coun- 
tries. His being taken up by young ladies and 
swells in England for a brief period was probably 
the result of some German influence, and there 
is little prospect of this dog making any serious 
revolution in the ranks of pets. 

The Skye terrier is another dog which has not 


any great hold on the lovers of canine pets. This 
dog is of very game spirit. He is useful, excess- 
ively long, and has an abundant steel-gray coat, 
which has caused him to be termed the door-mat 
dog, for when spread out in a reclining posture 
he covers the space of a door-mat. The York- 
shire is undoubtedly far preferable as a lady’s 
pet, for whilst the Skye is often twenty pounds 
and over, the latter is frequently not more 
than four pounds in weight. The Yorkshire 
terrier is in fact one of the most beautiful of 
pet dogs. There are different shades of color, 
including silver, but the orthodox tint is a blue 
on the body, with coat of a very fine silky texture, 
and extending to the ground. The front legs 
should be of a warm tan, and the head should be 
similar, or silver ; the colors should be rich and 
clear, and quite free from smuttiness, It is very 
difficult to imagine a more elegant companion for 
a lady, or a finer ornament for the parlor or draw- 
ing-room. ‘The coat requires a great deal of at- 
tention, as is indicated by the picture at the 
bottom of page 725; in fact, in order to have 
the dog always in show condition it must re- 
quire a life’s devotion, and many to be seen bear 
evidence of considerable attention on the part 
of some one. 

The Maltese is a dog of somewhat similar ap- 
pearance, but different in regard to color of coat, 
for this should be quite white. Thev are full of 
life and animation, and make admirable pets. 
Many years ago the natives of Malta made great 
efforts to keep these dogs and their rearing in 
their hands, because of the large sums they could 
procure from visitors to the island, where in by- 
gone centuries they were very highly esteemed by 
both knights and ladies. It is an all-important 
matter to get them of the purest white, and silk- 
like in coat. 

The Italian greyhound was once similarly fa- 
vored, and two centuries since no palace in South- 
ern Europe was complete without one or more 
of these graceful little dogs to adorn the draw- 
ing-room. Later on, Northern French and En- 
glish families imitated their aristocratic friends of 
warmer climes, but the climate of the North was 
probably too changeable and severe, for very few 
are now found, and these are generally imported, 
or from recentiy imported stock. 

There is still one dog which must not be 
omitted. Although the French poodle was not 
originally a pet dog, still he has for so many years 
been treated as such, and so few are aware how 
invaluable he is for duck-shooting, that he is best 
known as the companion of those who keep in the 
front rank of fashion. It is not generally known 
that the practice of trimming the coat is a very 
old one. There are bass-reliefs of the time of 
Augustus representing these dogs trimmed @ /a 
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Srangaise. Parisian belles are almost perfect in the 
art of arranging dainty toilets for their pets, and, 
unlike Americans, they do not leave their dogs at 
home when they visit watering-places or Sum- 
mer resorts ; their poodles go with them, and are 
arrayed in the most exquisite robes on their ar- 
rival, to match the dresses of their fair owners 
—trimmed with tufts, mustaches, and bedecked 
with bracelets, some of which are gold adorned 
with precious stones, so that the pet is quite a 
dude in canine life. He has pockets in his robe, 
which contain sundry lumps of sugar, and a 
handkerchief wherewith canine mouth and eyes 
are wiped. These dogs look down with contempt 
upon their less favored friends, just as the mis- 
tress assumes a distinguished deportment and 
style. 

The poodle, however, is not entirely a dude, 
for, besides being a first-rate water-dog, he is re- 
markably intelligent, and on the frontiers of Spain 
and Belgium large members of these dogs are 
used for smuggling rich laces and other things 
on which there is a high duty. The skill with 
which they learn their work and how to avoid 
the customs authorities, bringing their loads of 
valuables safely home, is amazing. 

An instance of remarkable sagacity is told, in 
which one of these dogs was taken across the 
frontier whilst in training for her duty. Her 
owner was visiting a friend, and sickness com- 
pelled him to remain longer than he intended, 
during which time his poodle bitch gave birth to 
a litter of five fine puppies. On his recovery he 
went home, but considered the bitch should not 
be removed until her family was somewhat de- 
veloped. The bitch was not of her owner's opin- 
ion, so the day after he left she was missing, and 
ner entire family. Knowing how much her master 
valued her, a telegraph message was sent at once, 
which brought a letter a day or two afterward, 
saying that Bella had arrived home quite safely, 
bringing her family in her master’s old hat, which 
he had left behind him. She had been two days 
and a night on the road, and yet the mother and 
little ones were doing well, and survived to travel 
over the same road loaded with valuables which 
made their owner rich. 

Dogs are now being trained for outpost work, 
carrying dispatches, ammunition, ete., for the 
French, German, Austrian and other European 
armies, and it has been found that the poodle ex- 
cels any other in this capacity. 

An all-important matter in selecting a poodle 
is to see that he is one solid color—either black, 
white or red—that his coat is either the long 
ringlet, or small, close curl, like the negro’s head. 
A fleecy, woolly texture is objectionable, just as 
spots or markings are. In size, it is advisable to 
get one of moderate proportions. If for house 


purposes, he should be cobby in build, with good 
bone and muscle; long, pendulous ears; full 
skull; long, finely cut muzzle, and a gay car- 
riage. 

CARE AND FEEDING. 

The care and feeding of our pets frequently 
give us some anxiety, for dogs are, like ourselves, 
subject to sickness. Prevention is ever better 
than cure, and in order to prevent sickness all 
that is required is a little common-sense attention 
to shelter and feeding. Of course our pets enjoy 
our home benefits of shelter, and are not con- 
signed to the stable, barn or the kennel, like 
other classes of dogs, and you may wonder what 
more is required in the way of shelter. Well, in 
the large American cities the houses are invaria 
bly heated by steam, and the dog, during the 
colder months, is therefore kept in nearly one 
temperature, for he does not get the benefit of an 
airing like ourselves. It is therefore decidedly 
wrong to expose your pet to chill by an occasional 
outing, and whether it is when he is allowed to 
go ont into the yard, or whether he is taken when 
you are visiting, be sure he is properly blanketed, 
for, unlike the rest of his species, the pet dog does 
not get the full benefit of a Summer and a Winter 
coat. Being kept in a warm temperature pre- 
vents the growth of the heavier coat in Winter. 
In Summer it is quite unnecessary to have even 
the daintiest gossamer blanket, for then he will 
need all the air which can get to his body to 
keep him cool, and the less covering he has in 
Summer the more benefit will he derive from his 
Winter blanket. 

Exercise and fresh air are absolutely necessary 
to health, and during the Winter it is well to let 
your pet take a run round the block with you dur- 
ing the warmest part of the day; and in the Sum- 
mer, why should he not accompany you to the 
sea-side or the mountains ? 

It is a sight to see the variety and beauty of th 
pet dogs led by English and French belles on 
the promenade at the watering-places of Europe. 
Your pet should be so much attached to you that 
it would be impossible to leave him at home’ 
besides, are you quite sure your servants will not 
neglect him if left in their charge at your city 
house ? 

With regard to feeding, there is nothing like 
variety ; vegetables, with gravy from the meat, 
and a little porridge, or biscuits soaked in milk, 
are all that is required during the warm weather, 
whilst a little meat may be given in the Winter. 
It has been found that onions have an excellent 
effect upon the dog; and if your pet can be in- 
duced to eat them occasionally, either cooked in 
the usual manner or boiled in milk, puppy ail- 
ments, as distemper and other diseases, need 
not be dreaded. It is as well to accustom your 
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pet to expect his food after the household meals : 
teach him to wait patiently, without being annoy- 
ing. To 


«= =mistake. 


be continually giving him tidbits is 

After a little tuition he will lie 
down, and when the dishes are removed he will 
go with the servants and be fed, which should be 
twice or three times a day; and instructions 
should be given not to feed him from high-sea- 
soned dishes, but rather something plain; mashed 
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boiled milk at five weeks—when they should lap— 
and reduce the time the mother is with them, 
until she is only allowed to suckle them at night. 
Then at eight weeks she should be taken from 
them entirely, when the family will be ready for 
distribution among your friends, who will value 
such presents ; and if you have used discretion in 
the mating, as the pups increase in their estima- 
tion and value, your friends will learn to appre- 
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PHOTOGRAPHING A DOG. 


potatoes with milk, or added to meat-gravy, make 
a good meal, or tapioca, rice and milk. Va- 
riety and change, from day to day, are all-im- 
portant, for inattention to food, or too much, 
or the wrong sort, or want of exercise, are gen- 
erally the cause of sickness. Should you make 
a combination with friends to rear some pups, 
it will be as well to know that they may be 
taken from the parent when six weeks old; but 
it is generally preferable to begin to give them 


ciate the gift. It is often the case that pups 
thus reared have been exhibited, and very large 
amounts have been offered for them. In one 
case a lady had presented a friend with a toy- 
spaniel, which she exhibited, and won first prize. 
As the breeder’s name had to be given, the result 
was that the fair breeder unwittingly acquired 
renown, and was the recipient of numerous 
letters from would-be purchasers of similar 


dogs. 
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ONE CHRISTMAS IN 


EGYPT. 


By COLONEL J. MILLIKEN, 


THE idea that there is no sport in Egypt other 
than shooting Arabs or hunting antiques is a fal- 
lacy. <A very large proportion of the one hundred 
and fifty thousand foreigners who go to swell the 
exceedingly mixed population of that land of 
mighty monuments and boundless fertility are 
as full of fun as the traditional young bear, who 
has all his troubles yet to begin. In fact, 

a residence of six years under the shadow 

of the pyramids brought me to the conclu- 

sion that the large majority there lived 
chiefly for enjoyment, and only worked 
sufficiently to acquire the means to accom- 

plish that object. The native Arab (the 
words Arab and Egyptian are used synony- 
mously there) women of the poorer class are 

of all colors, and are not handsome ; but 
some of the Levantines and admixtures of 

the Southern 
European races 
are beauties. 

Business in 
Alexandria and 
Cairo usually 
commences = at 
nine in the 
morning, and 
closes at noon; 
then at three, 
und ends at five 
in the evening. 
The remainder 
of the time is 
spent in drink- 
ing, smoking, 
gambling, pray- 
ing, eating and 
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The foreign residents are so cosmopolitan that 
the right hand of fellowship is universally ex- 
tended, and all countries combine in making the 
holidays of any one nation a success ; in fact, they 
will not even permit the great Arab festivals to 
pass without taking a part, so there are about ten 
times as many excuses for ‘‘ shutting up shop” as 

on this side of the Atlantic. On 
these occasions many of the for- 
N eigners indulge in shooting and fish- 
ing excursions, or take their families 
and friends to the lovely gardens in 
the suburbs of the cities. 

Some of the happiest days of my 
life were spent shooting snipe wth a 
friend of mine, who lived in the Arab 
village of Birket-el-Sab, about one 
hundred miles south of Alexandria. 
On one of these 
oceasions I in- 
vited Engineer 
Price to accom- 
pany me, and 
although, by a 
succession of 
accidents, he 
never reached 
his Christmas 
dinner, our mis- 
fortunes did not 
spoil 2 morning 
of the finest 
snipe-shooting I 
had ever had in 
that or any 
other country. 


yy . Speaking of 

sleeping. og >A, THE OBELISK (NOW IN THE CENTRAL PARK, NEW Price reminds 

The cafés ' » ie YORK CITY) AS IT STOOD IN ALEXANDRIA. me of the uns 
are innumer- 


able, and vary in character from the veriest hut 
with the front entirely open to the street and 
the sheshes (narghylies) of cocoanut-shell and 
cane to the gorgeous saloon that would com- 
pare favorably in appointments with the best in 
New York city. No license is required in that 
country, and it is surprising to an American, 
especially if he is a ‘‘ temperance ” man, how the 
sale of liquor regulates itself. I speak, of course, 
of the time previous to the English occupation, 
as the British soldier will get drunk, in all 
countries, on every opportunity, notwithstanding 
the fact that, when caught, the punishment in- 


flicted upon him ‘fits the crime.” 
Vol. XXX., No. 6—47. 


written history 
of the removal of ‘Cleopatra’s Needle” (at 
present standing in Central Park, New York 
city,) from the banks of the old harbor of 
Alexandria, near the Ramleh Railway Station. 
** Squire ” Davis, a ship-carpenter of Nowank, 
Conn., and Engineer Price, of Trenton, N. J., 
arrived in Alexandria about a month before the 
others of the party. I was glad to meet them, 
as, at that time, the American colony was limited 
to two judges, one missionary, one dentist and 
myself. I took great delight in showing them 
the Egyptian elephant in all his plvgses, and they 
appreciated the attention. When Commander 
Gorringe and Lieutenant Schroder arrived, they 
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met with active opposition from the residents, of 
all nationalities, but eventually the American flag 
was hoisted on the obelisk, and steps were taken 
toward its change of base. All the mathematical 
work, with the direct superintendence of the la- 
borers, was in charge of Lieutenant Schroder. 
The entire “‘ needle” was covered with a casing 
of pine boards by Squire Davis and his gang of 
Arabs, whilst Engineer Price and his Maltese 
machinists placed the trunnions and supports, 
and did the immense amount of iron work re- 
quired. Commander Gorringe deserves credit for 
his executive ability, as does the late Wm. H. Van- 
derbilt for his liberality ; but the credit for the 
actual work of removal is entirely due to the 
gentlemen above named, though they have never 
received it. 

At last, when everything was clear and the 
obelisk rested on the supports—like an immense 
cannon standing perpendicularly on its carriage— 
‘Gorringe thought that he was ready to-turn it 
down to a horizontal position, which was the first 





step toward lowering it to the 
ground ; so he invited the prin- 
cipal dignitaries of the city and 
country to witness the operation. 
There was a Russian squadron in 
the harbor at the time, and the 
admiral and his officers, with a 
large ‘‘lowering party” of Rus- 
sian sailors, were on hand. In 
fact, it was a regular Alexandrian 
holiday, and the good people 
turned out en masse for the pur- 
pose of taking a farewell look at 
their cherished monument—and 
of incidentally filling themselves 
with mastic (the Oriental sub- 
stitute for rum). The blocks and 
tackle were attached. to the top, 
the Russian sailors laid hold, and 
when word was given pulled with 
a will. As the obelisk swayed a 
great cheer went up, which, a mo- 
ment later, turned into derisive 
laughter. It only moved a few 
feet at the top, and all the haul- 
ing of the Russian Navy could not 
budge it further. Our Americans 
had made a serious blunder: the 
bottom of the obelisk was square 
and flat, as was the top of the 
forty-ton pedestal, and in raising 
the monolith sufficient space had 
not been allowed for the turn. It 
was a humiliating moment for 
our gallant commander when he 
was compelled to dismiss his 
guests with the obelisk in a posi- 
tion that reminded one of the Leaning Tower at 
Pisa. What fun there was that night in Alexan- 
dria at his expense !—for every patriotic Egyptian 
rejoiced at his failure. The following morning 
he had the Italian stone-cutters chip off enough 
from the lower corner next the city to permit the 
turn. But what Gorringe at the time considered 
his great discomfiture was, in reality, the best bit 
of luck he could have had; for, as surely as the 
turn had been made that first day, we should 
have received ‘‘Cleopatra’s Needle” in two or 
more pieces. 

Gorringe and Schroder had calculated that they 
had placed the trunnions at the centre of gravity, 
and had consequently fastened only a three-inch 
rope to the bottom, intending te allow the mono- 
lith, evenly balanced, to be gently pulled down to 
the horizontal. On the first day they had not 
taken the precaution of making-a resting-place 
for it, relying entirely upon‘the block and tackle 
below ; but as they had a large force of laborers 
on hand on the morning of the second day, and 
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nothing else for them to do, they set them to 
build a crib of three-inch planks to the required 
height. When the sailors started, that afternoon, 
to pull, the lower rope snapped like pack-thread, 
and down came the obelisk by the run, smgshing 
the planks and scattering them as though they 
had been a pile of matches. Their elasticity alone 
saved it from breaking. Our engineer had mis- 
calculated the centre of gravity by about fifty tons. 
The obelisk was finally lowered into a scow, built 
under it on ways. Commander Gorringe then in- 
vited the officials to see the launch, and there was 
another Alexandrian laugh at his expense, as it 
did not take place at the time specitied—the 
scow stuck on the ways. When, by a liberal 
use of grease, time and jacks, the launch did 
take place, the guests had departed. It then 
appeared that another slight miscalculation had 
been made, as the nose of the scow was run into 
the bottom of the harbor. The story of the obe- 
lisk’s removal has been told by Gorringe himself, 
but he apparently overlooked the little incident 
I have mentioned, which came 
within my own personal observa- 
tion. Hence the digression, from 
which I return to the narrative 
of my Christmas in Egypt. 

I had received my customary 
invitation from Spencer Carr, the 
British Consular Agent at Birket- 
el-Sab, to bring a friend with me 
and come up for a Christmas-day’s 
shooting at the Wilson snipe, 
which at that season of the year 
is particularly abundant. There 
is no other feeding-ground for it 
in the world like Egypt, where 
the constant inundation of the 
various fields, by either natural or 
artificial means, for the purpose 
of irrigation, gives plenty of soft, 
black, sticky mud, where worms 
thrive as though they were the 
specialty of cultivation. 

On Christmas-eve a number of 
congenial spirits, Price and my- 
self among the number, were 
gathered in a favorite café, on the 
Place Mehemet Ali; and, al- 
though it was yet early, a promis- 
ing commencement had been 
made for an exceedingly convivial 
evening. We had arranged to 
take the train at what was known 
as the Cairo Depot at five o’clock, 
and, with our guns, game-bags 
and incidentals, tore ourselves 
away about fifteen minutes before 
that hour. We did not take dogs 
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with us, as Carr owned the finest setters and 
pointers in Egypt. When we arrived at the 
depot we had a rear view of the train disappear- 
ing along the southern end of Lake Mareotis, and 
were left with ample time for moralizing and re- 
membering that the railway was conducted on 
Cairo time, which is ten. minutes ahead of that 
of Alexandria. There remained one alternative, 
and that was, to drive back to head-quarters and 
remain until ten o’clock, when a freight-train, 
with a single passenger-car attached, left the 
Station of Mint-el-Basel. 

We were at Mint-el-Basel in time for the next 
train, and there learned that it was the Upper 
Egypt slow express, and that it left the main line 
at Tel-el-Baroud, about twenty-five miles north of 
Birket-el-Sab. Now, here was a dilemma. It 
would never do to go back and give the boys the 
laugh on us again, and yet we could make our 
objective point far more easily by not starting 
until the next morning. We held a council of 
war, and decided to go as far as possible that 
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night, and trust to luck for shooting of some 
description in the morning. 

It was a long and tiresome ride, in a car filled 
with dirty Arabs; but eventually we arrived at 
the jumping-off place, and saw the train leave for 
the First Cataract of the Nile. The Coptic sta- 
tion-agent met us with as much courtesy and 
politeness as though we had been envoys of the 
Khedive, and in excellent English tendered us the 
use of the cozy building of which he had charge. 
It may be remarked incidentally that most of the 
inferior positions in Egypt, where intelligence, 
honesty and industry are required, are filled by 
the Copts, who claim to be the direct descendants 
of the ancient Egyptians. They are unquestion- 
ably a different race from the ordinary Arab, and 
are rigid in the observance of their version of the 
Christian religion. They marry among them- 
selves, and, in fact, seldom associate with the 
other natives. We were supplied with 
blankets and cushions, and laid out for a good 
sleep on the long divan, which, in this instance, 
was a wooden platform two feet and a half high 
and three feet wide, extending around three sides 
of the large waiting-room, and the only fur- 
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niture it contained. We had not been settled 
many minutes when I discovered that there were 
some fleas occupying the divan, and it was not 
long before I estimated that there were millions 
init. Although I was a hardened Egyptian, and 
did not usually pay any attention to fleas in mod- 
eration, there were too many for me here, so I 
gave up all hope of obtaining any rest, and re- 
treated to the open air. It was a balmy Egvptian 
night—the moon shining brightly, the sky with- 
out a cloud, the air pure and pleasantly cool, I 
crossed the railway-track, sat under the trees 
which bordered the canal running parallel to it, 
and gazed with delight on the landscape, softened 
and beautified by the moonlight. Just in front 
of me was the village of Tel-el-Baroud, which is 
similar to all other Arab villages, being nothing 
more than a collection of mud huts joining cach 
other, and surrounding the more pretentious 
mosque and whitewashed stone residence of the 
sheik. 

I was presently. joined by our Copt, who was 
profuse in his apologies, and assured me that it 
was not his fault, as he was not aware of the ex- 
istence of the fleas. He had no visitors except- 
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THE EARLY CALIFORNIA MISSIONS.—- THE FIRST MISSION OF SAN CARLOS, NEAR MONTEREY.— SEE PAGE 743. 
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ing Arabs, and they had never complained of 
them ; but he would endeavor to clear them out 
bookrah (to-morrow). If he is alive, he is at 
that job yet. In answer to my inquiry he in- 
formed me that there was a café on the other 
side of the canal. He pointed it out to me, and 
a unique structure it proved to be. It was about 
ten feet square, built entirely of cane, such as the 
boys in this country use for fishing-poles, inter- 
woven with palm-leaves, without windows, and 
having only one small door. We crossed the 
canal on a rude bridge, and, after making noise 
to have waked the mummies, succeeded in rous- 
ing the landlord, who proved to be a good-nat- 
ured Greek. The Greeks are a remarkably 
shrewd, industrious people, and at least fifty 
thousand of them are settled in Egypt. Their 
bocals (grocery-stores) are found in every Arab 
village, where the proprietor combines the occu- 
pations of merchant, banker and agent for the 
large cotton and grain houses of Alexandria. In 
many instances they live and dress like the na- 
tives, and in fact it is difficult to distinguish one 
from the other. They have, by their usurious 
methods, gradually acquired possession of the 
best land in the country, and are after the re- 
mainder. This particular Greek, however, was 
apparently not a Croesus, as the entire furniture 
of his café consisted of a stone-and-mud fire-place 
in one corner, a palm-branch divan occupying the 
remainder of that side of the banqueting-hall, 
and a lot of rush mats on the earthen floor. I 
took the place of honor on the divan, and soon 
the Arabs commenced dropping in and squatting 
on the floor. Our Copt had made so much noise 
that he had awakened the whole village. It was 
Christmas-eve, or, rather, morning, and I felt 
liberal, so I ordered coffee and mastic for the 
party, and kept the landlord busy until I had 
filled the whole lot—a feat never before accom- 
plished in Tel-el-Baroud. I began to feel hun- 
gry, and the landlord fished out from under the 
divan, which also served as a chicken-coop, three 
aquabs, which he killed, plucked, broiled and 
served up on Arab bread. This bread is baked 
of unbolted flour in round cakes, seven inches 
in diameter. It is hollow like a doughnut, and 
of about the consistency of heavy blotting-paper. 
I sent an invitation to Price to come over 
and breakfast with me at the Greek Delmonico’s, 
and he came. Meanwhile I had been entertain- 
ing my guests with an impromptu lecture on the 
war in Turkey, painting the heroic achievements 
of the Egyptian troops in glowing colors (they 
are the greatest cowards in the world), until when 
day dawned I was unquestionably the most popu- 
lar individual in Tel-el-Baroud. 

I had learned that snipe were plentiful in the 
immediate vicinity, and just after daylight we 


mounted our sorry-looking donkeys, without 
bridles, with cotton-sacking pads for saddles, and, 
with a half-dozen walleds (boys) to use as dogs, 
started for the hunting-ground, which was a 
large swamp, on the borders of a canal, about 
two miles from the village. It is impossible to 
describe it, but in all my wanderings around the 
world [have never seen so many snipe. Right- 
and-left shots were frequent, and misses were nu- 
merous. No one can imagine how difficult it is 
to hit a snipe when he has once started off in his 
earnest, zigzag way. Unless you are an old hand 
at the business you are exceedingly apt to shoot 
just where he isn’t, and find your cartridge-belt 
and the pockets of your shooting-jacket both dis- 
couragingly light at the close of the day. 

I had occasion, after we had been out about an 
hour, to cross a small branch canal, and one. of 
the young Arabs undertook to carry me on his 
shoulders. He took a couple of steps, and then 
my two hundred pounds swamped him ; he could 
neither get forward nor back, and there was no 
alternative but for me to take to the water, which 
[ found breast-deep in the middle. This was in 
itself a matter of small consequence, as the sun 
was scorching hot; but I was wearing cavalry 
boots, which turned water beautifully from the 
inside as well as from the outside, and that, to- 
gether with the black, sticky mud, numerous in- 
sects, thick reeds, erratic flight of the birds, and 
loss of sleep, added to the fact that we had bagged 
thirty-five snipe, two ducks, four doves and two 
sacred ibis, caused me to cry das (enough). 

We mounted our jackasses, and wending our 
way back to the village, we had just time to 
change our clothing when Price took the birds, 
my wet suit and the train for Alexandria. Shortly 
afterward I caught the southern-bound express, 
and at noon arrived at Birket-el-Sab and Spencer 
Carr’s beautiful home on the bank of the Rosetta 
branch of the Nile. The sportsmen were still in 
the field, and had left a donkey-boy to pilot me 
to their shooting-ground, but I dismissed him 
gewain (quickly), and accepted the hospitalities 
of the mansion as dispensed with a lavish hand 
by Mrs. Carr. I admired and petted a litter of 
eight half-grown thoroughbred pointer puppies, 
had a refreshing hammam (bath), and then par- 
took of my first Christmas dinner for the day. 

After dinner the inevitable sheshe (hubble-bub- 
ble pipe), then a clean, cool bed and a dreamless 
sleep, until just at dusk I was awakened by the 
joyful barking of the dogs and the arrival of the 
hunters. Everything was in commotion. I en- 
joyed the heartiest of welcomes from all hands, 
coupled with regrets that I had missed a rare 
day’s shooting; but when I made my explana- 
tions I discovered that, accidentally, I had hit 
upon the best snipe-ground in Egypt. 
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The first thing done was to count the birds out 
of pockets and game-bags on the portico. Spencer 
led with fifty-seven snipe, three ducks and a num- 
ber of other birds ; John was a good second, with 
fifty-three snipe, whilst Cronin, who was a green 
hand, brought up the rear with fifteen, and even 
then they accused him of having shot them sit- 
ting. They all went for their bath, a change of 
clothes, then to dinner—and such a dinner! 
The bill of fare could scarcely be equaled at 
that season of the year in this country: the little 
oysters from Alexandria Harbor (they were first 
planted there by McKillop Pasha, who was ad- 
miral of the Egyptian fleet under Ismail Pasha), 
soup, fish from the Mediterranean, turkey, ham, 
ducks, snipe, fresh vegetables of every description, 
figs, grapes, oranges, bananas, and the flaming En- 
glish plum-pudding. The sparkling wine flowed 
as copiously as Nile water, and I was about to 
say as rapidly. The hunt was re-hunted, and 
haps and mishaps, spiced with raillery and 
laughter. Then came pipes, songs and recita- 
tions, and the hot water with the Scotch whisky 
(Cronin took Irish). In some way the question 
of boxing came up, and Spencer quickly Lad the 
table cleared away, and produced the gloves. 
Now, I had had sufficient schooling in the art to 
be able to.take care of myself under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, and to know that it is exceedingly 
rough amusement, even when the antagonists are 
cool-headed. However, there was no help for it, 
and I. put on the gloves with Spencer. It was 
England against America. There were several 
pretty sharp interchanges, and I wound up the 
round with a harder right-hander than I had 
intended. It caused Spencer to stagger back 
into his corner, and I threw up the sponge in the 
shape of the gloves. Then Cronin put them on, 
I have seen some awkward men, but he distanced 
them all. He swung his arms around like a 
windmill, and although there was not a moment 
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that Spencer could not have floored him had he 
been so minded, he was actually getting punished 
warding off the blows. I stood in an open door- 
way, directly behind Cronin, for safety, as he was 
just as likely to hit one place as another, and 
laughed until the tears ran down my cheeks. At 
last he aimed a particularly vicious blow at 
Spencer, and—missed. The impetus was so great 
that he swung clear around, and grazed me so 
closely that his glove actually cut off the top 
button of my waistcoat as neatly as it could have 
been done with a knife ; he then dropped with a 
thud into a sitting posture, with his back to his 
adversary, and this ended the round and the box- 
ing. At the same instant the clock struck twelve, 
and one Christmas in Egypt was ended. 
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By CAROLINE STEVENS WALTER. . 





HO is so eloquent as to 
depict, correctly, the 
unwritten history of a 
nation — that great 
— Si —alls . silent sea that under- 
lies the restless sur- 
face? Even in the 
most carefully com- 
piled narrative merely 
the foam-bubbles that 
crest the wave-caps of events are visible. Of 
the infinite kingdom of the Littles—the count- 
less heart-throbs of countless individuals, the 


untold efforts of the long line of obscure work- 
ers that stretches from our present back into 
the shadowy beginning of an enterprise or a 
nation—so little can ever be known that the 
knowledge seems but to make its own scantiness 
more apparent. Most fitly does this apply to the 
record of those zealous, enthusiastic workers, the 
Franciscan Friars, who founded their system cf 
missions in California back in the years that are 
sacred to Americans as being those in which were 
shaped the foundation-stones of our national in- 
dependence. We catch, here and there, but frag- 
mentary strains of the anthem which was wrought 
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SAN BUENAVENTURA. 


by these men in toil and self-abnegation that were 
almost sublime. The minor chords of its sadness 
are drowned in **T'e Deums” and “ Laudus Deos ” 
offered for the thousands rescued from barbarism 
and degradation. It may be of interest to trace, 
briefly, the history of the work of the Francis- 


cans on the Pacific coast— 
the data for which sketch has 
been obtained from books and 
manuscripts now in the library 
of the Jesuit College at Santa 
Clara, Cal. 

The Society of Jesus was 
suppressed in Mexico, A. D. 
1767, when the Viceroy, the 
Marquis of Croix, and the 
Visitor-general, Joseph Galvez, 
agreed to offer the missions of 
Lower California to the Fran- 
ciscans of San Fernando, Mex- 
ico. In acceptance of this 
trust, the president of that 
college immediately appointed 
a little band of twelve friars 
for the work, under the con- 
trol of Father Junipero Serra, 
n / who was known as a man of 
indomitable will and persever- 
ance in his work, and an ecn- 
thusiast in the conversion of 
the heathen. It is doubtful if there could have 
been found among the religious orders of Mexico 
or Spain at that time another man having so 
many qualifications for success in such an enter- 
prise. 

The little band sailed from San Blas, Mexico, 

on March Ist, A.p. 1767, in the packet- 


4 








boat Concepcion, and cast anchor on -April 
lst, which was Good Friday. On the next 
day—Holy Saturday—the fathers went on 
| shore and celebrated high mass in thanks- 
giving for their safe arrival. From Loreto 
‘ach missionary went to the point assigned 
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him, in some instances over three 
hundred miles distant. 

It had long been the intention of 
the Spanish Government to colonize 
Upper California, and, in the lan- 
guage of a writer upon events of this 
time, ‘‘the passion of the Church 
gladly allied itself with the purpose 
of the State.” In the service of Spain 


1. CLOISTFRS OF SANTA CLARA. 2, 3. SAN 
ANTONIO DE PADUA, 


were many statesmen and soldiers al- 
most as enthusiastic in religion as were 
those devoted exclusively to the work of 
the Church. Such a man was Joseph 
Galvez, Visitor-general, and Com- 
mander representing the King and in- 
specting the working of the government 
in every portion of the empire of Spain. 
On July 6th, following the arrival of 
the Franciscans at Loreto, General 
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vessel of the expedition—the 
San Carlos—sailed from La 
Paz on January 9th, A.D. 1769. 
Father Junipero Serra went 
later with the land expedition, 
and on July Ist following his 
company arrived at San Diego, 
where they found awaiting 
them the two vessels, San 
Carlos and San Antonio. 
Says Father Palou, in his life 
of Serra: ‘* The 16th of July 
was most appropriately select- 
ed as the day on which to: 
plant the Cross in Upper Cali-! 
fornia, as on that day the: 
Spanish Church commemo- 
rates the triumph of the Cross 
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Galvez landed in Lower California, bringing a 
royal order to send an expedition to colonize 
the Harbor of Monterey, or at least that of San 
Diego. Monterey had been discovered, A.p. 1602, 
by Don Sebastian Vizcaino, who, sailing under 
instruction from Philip IIL, King of Spain, en- 
tered the bay, and, landing with two priests and 
a body of soldiers, took possession of the country 
for the King. A cross was erected and an altar 
improvised under an oak-tree, at which was cele- 
brated the first mass ever heard in the land now 
known as California, The place was named Mon- 
terey, in honor of the Viceroy of Mexico, Gas- 
par de Zuniga, Count of Monterey, the projector 
and patron of the expedition. The departure of 
Vizcaino’s company returned the place to its 
primitive conditions; although it was ever an 
object of interest to Spain, and the determination 
to occupy it was never abandoned. 

After consulting with Father Serra, Galvez de- 
termined to found three missions in Upper Cali- 
fornia: one at San Diego, another at Monterey, 
and a third between the two places, to be called 
San Buenaventura. It was decided to divide 
the expedition to the north, part going by water, 
and the remainder by land. To illustrate the 
enthusiasm of General Galvez, an extract is here 
given from a letter written by him to Father 
Francisco Palou, the life-long friend and compan- 
ion, as well as the biographer, of Father Serra, 
end his second in authority: ‘‘I am a better 
sacristan than Father Junipero Serra, since I 
packed the articles for my Mission of San Buena- 
ventura more quickly than he did those for his 
Mission of San Carlos.” He also provided the 
ships not only with tools, but also with grains and 
seeds, and ordered that the land expedition should 
take two hundred head of cattle from the most 
northern mission of Lower California. The first 


over the Crescent in the year 

of our Lord 1212; and also as 
the day on which the Church celebrates the Feast 
of our Lady of Mount Carmel.’ 

Father Serra celebrated mass, erected and 
blessed a cross, and performed the usual ceremo- 
nies for the establishment of a new mission. A 
land force was immediately dispatched to seek for 
the Bay of Monterey, but missed it, and found, : 
instead, the Harbor of San Francisco—returning 
to San Diego with a report of their discovery on 
January 24th, a.p. 1770. . This discovery. greatly 
delighted Father Serra, for, while treating with 
General Galvez concerning the three missions to 
be established in Upper California, and upon 
learning their names, he had remarked: “ And 
for our founder, St. Francis, there is no mission ; 
to which Galvez had replied: ‘If St. Francis 


desires a mission, let him show us his harbor and . 


’ 


he shall have one.” ‘In view of these facts ,” 
quaintly says Father Palou, ‘what can we con- 
clude other than that St. Francis desired a mis- 
sion ?” General Galvez was of the same opinion, 
for when the news of the discovery of San Fran- 
cisco Bay reached the City of Mexico, he labored 
to establish at once the mission for St. Francis. 
His wishes were not realized, however, until six 
years later. 

Of the days of effort to get the new Mission 
San Diego firmly estabiished, or of its threatened 
abandonment from lack of food and supplies, it 
is impossible to speak fully. Upon what seeming 
trifles often hangs the fate of human destiny ! 
A momentary rift in the heavy fog which en- 
shrouded San Diego Bay on the evening of March 
19th, A. D. 1770, displaying to- the heart-sick 
watchers on shore, just ready for departure and 
defeat, the glad sight of the San Antonio return- 
ing to their relief with supplies, prevented the 
abandonment of the California missions. Had 
this occurred, it might have been another century 
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—or certainly many years—before another at- 
tempt at the colonization of Upper California 
would have been made. 

About the middle of April it was determined 
to proceed at once to Monterey, and with this in- 
tent Father Serra embarked on the San Antonio 
with a part of the expedition, the remainder going 
by land. Says Father Serra, in a letter to Father 
Palou, describing the journey: ‘‘On May 31st 
(A. D. 1770), by favor of God, after a tedious and 
perilous voyage of a month and a half, we an- 
chored in the beautiful Bay of Monterey, the 
same unchanged as it was left by the expedition 
of Don Sebastian Vizcaino in the year of our 
Lord 1603. It was a great consolation for me 
to be here. . Our joy was increased when, on 
the great day of Pentecost (June 3d, 1770), close 
by the same shore and under the same live-oak 
tree where the Fathers of Vizcaino’s expedition 
had celebrated mass, we built an altar, and, the 
bell having been rung, and the hymn ‘ Veni Cre- 
ator’ intoned, we erected and blessed a large 
cross, and unfurled the royal standard, after 
which I sang the first mass that is known to 
have been sung at this place since 1603.” And 
thus was instituted the San Carlos Mission. On 
December 26th of the same year Father Serra for 
the first time administered the sacrament of bap- 
tism to a native Indian. One can easily imagine 
the satisfaction of the untiring man at this ful- 
fillment of his dearest hope. As an evidence of 
his zeal and its reward, Father Palou states that 
when he visited Monterey three years later he 
found 165 Christianized Indians ; and when Fa- 
ther Serra died, in 1784, 1,014 had been baptized. 
In about one year after its establishment the San 
Carlos Mission was removed to Carmelo, where its 
ruins yet remain. 

After founding in their order the Missions of 
San Antonio de Padua, July 14th, 1771, San 
Gabriel, September 8th, 1771, and San Luis 
Obispo, September 1st, 1772, all located south of 
Monterey, Father Serra was compelled, in the 
interest of his work, to visit Mexico, where his 
eloquent intercession with the existing powers 
secured him greater aid in the shape of supplies 
and missionaries. This wonderful man seemed 
almost omnipotent and never weary. Undaunted 
by land trips when more than sixty years of age, 
and bearing always in the flesh a heavy cross in 
the form of a swollen and painful ulcer on the 
leg, he is now at Monterey, then at San Luis 
Cbhispo, again at San Diego, always at a white 
heat of enthusiasm that carries conviction and 
wins his way with the most obdurate. 

He returned from Mexico to Monterey about 
the middle of May, a. D. 1774. During his visit 
one of the favors he-had asked of the Viceroy 
was permission to’ found the two missions of San 
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Francisco and Santa Clara. The Viceroy prom- 
ised to do all in his power to aid this enterprise, 
and accordingly ordered thirty married soldiers— 
who, with their families, could settle and form a 
pueblo—to leave Mexico in the beginning of 1775. 
Part of this expedition traveled by land from 
Sonora, and were joined at Monterey by Fathers 
Palou and Cambon. In the report of this land 
expedition is found this mention of the valley 
now known as the Santa Clara Valley: ‘ Four 
days anterior to reaching the harbor (San Fran- 
cisco) they observed, in a great plain called San 
Bernardino, herds of cattle, seemingly of the bo- 
vine genus, which, however, were deer, or some- 
thing similar to oxen, having horns so long that 
they measured sixty-four inches from point to 
point. The soldiers killed three of them, which 
were so large that a mule could carry one but a 
very short distance. The flesh was by all pro- 
nounced delicious.” The land expedition arrived 
at San Francisco on June 27th, and pitched their 
tents, to the number of fifteen, ‘‘ on the banks of 
a great laguna which empties into the bay.” On 
the day after their arrival Father Palou celebrated 
the first mass in honor of Saints Peter and Paul, 
whose feast the Church commemorates on that 
day. After the arrival of the packet-boat which 
bore the other members of the expedition, all 
went heartily to work erecting a chapel and store- 
house at the presidio, or place for the soldiers, 
and a chapel, store-house and dwelling for the 
Fathers at the mission, which they called Dolores. 
On September 17th, 1776, formal possession was 
taken of the presidio, and on October 9th, follow- 
ing, the Mission of San Francisco (Dolores) was 
founded with the usual ceremonies by Father 
Palou. It is worthy of reflection that while in 
this momentous year of American independence, 
while the colonists on the Atlantic shore were be- 
ginning their struggle, these soldiers of Chris- 
tianity were also beginning, on the Pacific shore, 
a struggle for the civilization of the benighted 
natives—a work which resulted in bringing into 
the rank of States one of its fairest gems, Cali- 
fornia. 

While awaiting orders from Commandant Ri- 
vera, before taking formal possession of the Mis- 
sion of San Francisco, several exploring expedi- 
tions went out to survey the region around the 
great bay. Quoting the quaint language of Father 
Palou, regarding one of these trips: ‘‘ El mismo 
dia saliéd el comandante del presidio con la tropa 
que jugzé necesaria, y caminaron para el Sueste 
a visitar del grand estero 6 brazo del mar hasta 
llegar al termino de él, que tiene de largo quince 
leguas, en cuya punta halloran un rio mediano, 
aunque con bastante agua, el que se llamo de 
Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe.” Tho “river 
with much water” bears the name Guadalupe to 
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the present day. These explorers found the natives 
very numerous, as there were many large ranche- 
rias, or villages. They subsisted largely on seeds 
and “herbs of the field,” gathered and prepared 
by the women. They also caught fish in abun- 
dance all along the bay, gathered mussels and 
hunted game. Along the cafions or ravines they 
gathered hazel-nuts, and on the sand-hills wild 
strawberries during May and June. The men 
wore no clothing whatever, protecting themselves 
from cold by daubing their bodies with mud, 
regulating the thickness of the coating to the 
weather. The women wore a sort of apron made 
of skins which reached almost to the knees, and 
another which they threw over their shoulders to 
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protect them from cold. Their 
marriage ceremonies consisted of 
a mutual consent to live together. 
When a disagreement occurred 
the married couple separated and 
formed new alliances, the children 
going with the mother. They 
were fond of their sisters-in-law, 
and —remarkable people !—of 
their mothers-in-law also. In 
fact, a man often literally ‘‘ mar- 
ried the whole family,” and all 
dwelt beneath the same roof in 
harmony. A full report of these explorations 
were sent to the Viceroy. 

On the 12th of the next January, 1777, soldiers 
and their families having come from Santa Clara, 
that mission was established. Meanwhile, No- 
vember Ist, 1776, one had been founded at San 
Juan Capistrano by Father Serra, while on a visit 
to San Diego. The sight selected for the erection 
of the cross and the establishment of the Mission 
Santa Clara was on the banks of the Guadalupe 
River, at a place called by the natives ‘‘ Socois- 
tika,” meaning “ laurel-trees,” from the large 
number of laurels which grew in the vicinity. 
Father Pefia celebrated the first mass, and blessed 
and erected the cross. Here also a church was 
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built and dedicated, November 11th, 1779. Fa- 
ther Pefia’s co-worker at Santa Clara was Father 
José Antonio Murguia. 

Father Serra’s great aim was the conversion of 
all the Indians who lived along the coast for two 
hundred leagues. To facilitate this, the Viceroy 
had ordered the new Governor to establish cer- 
tain pueblos of Spanish people, whose avocation 
should be agriculture and cattle-raising. Accord- 
ingly, on November Ist, 1777, a town was founded 
about three miles from the Mission Santa Clara, 
and named “El Pueblo de San José de Guada- 
lupe.” The first town consisted of a few soldiers 
and their families, governed by an ‘‘ Alcalde,” or 
judge—these being increased in time by the Chris- 
tianized Indians. The dwellers in San José were 
accustomed to go to Santa Clara to attend mass, 
and in time, about 1805, the path thus made be- 
tween the two places was planted thickly on 
either side with willow-trees, and became known 
as the ‘“‘ Alameda.” Many of these old trees were 
standing until within three or four years. Now 
they have mostly been replaced, on account of 
the decay of age, with other trees of different 
species. Far greater than this change in the 
‘* Alameda” is that of the social and domestic 
conditions of San José and vicinity. In place of 
the murmured prayers of the pious Fathers, or 
the gay laugh or song of the Spanish caballero, 
the crumbling remnants of the old trees echo, 
reluctantly, perhaps, the scream of the engines 
that cross it many times a day, or the noise of 
the street-railway whose cars traverse its entire 
length. About the beginning of the year 1779, 
a great inundation swept over the land, de- 
stroying the church and buildings of the mission. 
With their usual energy the good Fathers, on 
November 19th, 1781, laid the corner-stone of 
a new church, in a place called by the Indians 
‘‘ Gerguensun,” meaning ‘‘ valley of oaks,” about 
half a league from the former site, deeming it 
prudent to be at a greater distance from this 
lovely but treacherous River Guadalupe. ‘The 
dimensions of the church were as follows : ‘‘ Forty 
and one-half varas long by nine broad on the in- 
side (a Spanish vara is about thirty-three and 
one-third inches). The walls were of adobe (large 
sun-dried bricks), and were a vara and a half in 
thickness, by eight varas high.” From a manu- 
script now in the archives of the mission, and au- 
thenticated by autographs of Fathers Serra, Pefia, 
Palou, Don Pedro Fajes and Don José Moraga, a 
brief account is selected concerning the dedica- 
tion of this edifice, as being a type of the cere- 
monies used upon such occasions : ‘‘ On the 15th 
day of May, a.p. 1784, the church was finished 
and dedicated to Santa Clara by that holy man, 
Father Junipero Serra, assisted by Fathers Palou 
and Pefia. The ceremony commenced by Father 


Serra handing the key of the new church to Don 
Pedro Fajes, Lieutenant-colonel of the royal 
troops, and Military Governor of the Californias. 
Don Pedro proceeded to open the door, and there- 
by became guardian of the mission. The Gov- 
ernor was assisted by Don José Joaquin Moraga, 
Vice-governor. The moment of presentation was 
one of great rejoicing, and was celebrated by the 
firing of guns and festivities.” 

Four days previous to the dedication of this 
church (May 11th, 1784), Father Antonio Mur- 
guia died, and was interred in the sanctuary of 
the building which he had helped to found. This 
venerable man had spent thirty-six years of his 
life in the conversion of the native Ipdians— 
twenty among the Parmes, five in Lower Cali- 
fornia, and the remainder in Alta California, 
leaving more than 600 Christian Indians whom 
he had baptized. The new church which he had 
just completed at Santa Clara was pronounced by 
Father Serra the best in California. Father Mur- 
guia was not only the architect and superintend- 
ent in its construction, but also a common la- 
borer, teaching the Indians how to work. His 
intentions were that Father Serra should bless it 
on May 16th, but before these designs could be 
accomplished the toil-worn hands of the builder 
were folded in the eternal rest. In fact, to 
others besides Father Antonio Murguia of these 
faithful workers was becoming audible the sol- 
emn call of the Master whom they loved and 
served. Toil, exposure and almost superhuman 
effort in overcoming obstacles were gradually 
weakening the walls which encompassed their 
strong spirits. Father Crespi, the beloved friend 
of Father Serra, had died on January 10th, 1782. 
It may be stated that the going of these two, 
Fathers Crespi and Murguia, weakened the hold 
of the venerable president to earth, for upon Au- 
gust 28th, A.D. 1784, only three months after his 
dedication of the Santa Clara chirch, in his own 
Mission of Carmel, surrounded by his Indians, 
whose love was almost worship, this most power- 
ful and zealous of the California missionaries put 
aside his armor and his cross to receive the crown 
of immortality. His last words to Father Palou 
were, ‘* Let us go to rest,” as he walked, unaided, 
to his couch, not half an hour before his death. 
With almost his last breath his voice intoned 
clearly the words of the sublime hymn, ‘‘ Tantum 
ergo Sacramentum.” The last mission founded 
by Father Serra was that of San Buenaventura, 
March 31st, 1782, the ninth in order of estab- 
lishment. After his death twelve more missions 
were founded, as follows: Santa Barbara, Decem- 
ber 4th, 1786; La Purisima Concepcion, Decem- 
ber 8th, 1787; Santa Cruz, August 28th, 1791; 
San José, June 11th, 1797; San Juan Ban- 
tista, June 24th, 1797; San Miguel, July 25th, 
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1797; San Fernando Rey, September 8th, 1797 ; 
San Luis Rey, June 13th, 1798 ; Santa Inez, Sep- 
tember 17th, 1804—all south of San Francisco ; 
San Rafael, December 4th, 1817, and San Fran- 
cisco de Salano de Sonoma, April 25th, 1820. 

In the year 1824 the missions of California 
contained 30,650. Indians ; 424,000 head of cattle ; 
62,500 horses ; 321,500 sheep, and raised annu- 
ally 122,500 bushels of wheat and maize. The 
star of their prosperity had then touched its 
zenith, from which it swept swiftly and surely to 
the gloom of its nadir. In this year the first gov- 
ernor—Echaudia—sent by the Mexican Republic 
arrived in California. . An American describes 
him as ‘‘the scourge of California, an instigator 
of vice who sowed the seeds of disease, of dis- 
honor, not to be extirpated while a mission re- 
mained to be robbed.” Ilis first act was to sub- 
vert the established plan of the missions, and take 
all control from the missionaries. The mission 
property was given to the legal authorities, who 
allotted some to each family. Says a contempo- 
rary writer: ‘“‘ The missionaries were allowed ra- 
tions, which were often never sent. Many died 
of want, grief, toil and exposure. The aged 
Father Sarria died of hunger and wretchedness at 
the Mission Soledad, where he had spent thirty 
years in the instruction of the Indians.” In 1842 
several missions, including that of San Diego, 
were closed. Santa Clara had contrived to save 
much, but civil war broke out, the remaining 
missions were occupied by the belligerent forces, 
and the Indians forced to take part. ' Before the 
rebellion was quelled the war with the United 
States ensued, which resulted in the annexation 
of California to that government. The discovery 
of gold soon induced a large immigration, and 
the Indians either retreated to the mountains or 
were distributed upon reservations. 
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As Mission Santa Clara is 
in the best state of preserva- 
tion of any of the twenty- 
one missions of Alta Cali- 
fornia, a few more words 
concerning it may not be 
uninteresting. In the year 
1818 the second church was 
nearly destroyed by an 
sarthquake, and it became 
necessary to build & new 
one. The third and present 
church, with its adjoining 
buildings, was then erected 
by the two pastors of the 
mission, Fathers José Via- 
den and Magin Catala, and 
was finished in 1822. It is 
described as a rectangular 
building, eighty yards in 
front, and about eighty yards deep, one end of 
which contained the church and pastors’ resi- 
dence, the church being fifty-two varas long by 
ten and one-half in width. It was dedicated Au- 
gust 11th, 1822. On March 19th, 1851, Santa 
Clara Mission buildings passed into the hands of 
the Jesuits, who founded Santa Clara College 
under .the presidency of Rev. John Nobili. 
Within the past few years the old church has 
been restored, to present as much as possible its 
original appearance. It is now the parish church, 
and the nucleus around which are gathered the 
massive and extensive buildings of the college. 
There are six bells on the church, composed mostly 
of silver, one of which bears the inscription : 
‘San Juan Bautista. Ave Maria Purisinta” (St. 
John the Baptist. Hail Mary Most Pure). This 
bell was probably originally cAst for the San Juan 
Mission, as the others bear the name of Santa 


Clara. On the largest is the inscription : ‘ Santa 
Clara. Ave Maria Purisima, Rueles Me Fecit” 


(Hail Mary Most Pure. Rueles Made Me). All 
bear the date of 1805. In front of the present 
church stands the old cross which was erected 
at the establishment of the mission. It is pro- 
tected from the ravages of the weather, by a se- 
cure casing, only a small portion of the original 
wood being visible. Santa Clara Mission is an 
interesting spot, incensed as it is by a century of 
prayers and heart-throbbings of those earnest work- 
ers who made it the cradle of Christian civiliza- 
tion in the Far West. In the beautiful dissolving 
distance stand the eternal hills, mirrored by the 
waters of the wonderful bay, just as they did when 
the old cross was first held up to them. Still 
flourish a few of those grand live-oaks whose 
branches were moved by the same winds that 
waved the first Spanish banner on the Pacific 
coast, whose green boughs bent their beautiful 
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heads and whispered tender responses as the 
solemn tones of the first mass ever celebrated 

in the valley sighed through their listening 

verdure. But old Mount Hamilton flaunts his 

new tiara—the Lick Observatory, with the largest now a large city—has clasped hands with Santa 
telescope in the world—in the faces of the ships Clara, dividing lines are obliterated, old things 
that trouble the waters of the bay. San Jos¢— have passed away, and the past is as a dream, 
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